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Farm Buildings and Wooden Block Silo on the Property of Charles Coleman, Wayne, Ill. 


You Can Expect More From Goodyears 


There probably is no product built more 
independently than Goodyear Tires. 


What their competitors are doing, what the 
condition of the market is, what appears the 
expedient thing, concern them not at all 


They are made to ne pattern save their own 
—which is the most efhcient model we have 
been able to discover. 


They are concerned with no other affair than 
to serve to the fullest extent a tire may serve. 


Their quality is definite, uniform and un- 
usual, regardless of outside conditions. 


We simply go on making them month after 
month along the plan originally laid down: 
that Goodyear Tires shall be as good as the 
finest materials and the greatest care can make 
them —trying to improve them where that is 
possible, but never for an instant permitting 
them to recede from the high standard first 
conceived. 


It. happens that the prices on Goodyear 
Tires are very moderate—but do not buy 
them solely on this account. 


Buy them because you expect more in tire 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver’’ Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 








value, in tire goodness, in tire endurance —in 
miles,.comfort and security. 





Buy them because you expect more in 
satisfaction, in untroubled travel, in plain 
usefulness. 


They’ ll deliver—they’ re built to deliver just 
such a return on your investment. 


There is a Goodyear Service Station Dealer 
in your neighborhood — buy them from him. 


_ He’s trained and ready to do more than 
just sell you these tires—he’s eager to help 
you get out of them the last mile we put in. 


While you’re in his place, ask him about 
Goodyear Tubes. They’re Jetter tubes than 
you re used to. They’re the right kind of a 
tube to put inside your casing if you want it 
to deliver its maximum mileage. 





And ask him about the Goodyear Tire- 
Saver Kit, also. Everything you will ever 
need to repair any tire accident short of com- 
plete ruin is wrapped up in it—it’s the only 
package containing a// essential first-aids-to- 
tires. Its cost is insignificant, when you con- 
sider the peace of mind it will bring you. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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THE LONGEST SHEEP RANGES IN THE WORLD 


The conditions of herding the great 
flocks of sheep in the intermountain 
region are very peculiar and entirely 
unlike any sheep work in any other 
part of the United States, or in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, or the Scottish 
heaths, and these conditions are due 
entirely to the semi-arid climate. 

The actual meaning of the term 
“semi-arid” varies, even among the 
oldest farmers of the region. Some as- 
sert that it means that the precipita- 
tion (rain or snow) is only one-half, 
or much less than half that of the 
eastern and middle states. Others con- 
sider that it means that the precipita- 
tion comes only in one-half of the year 
—the winter and spring; the summers 
usually having no rainfall. at all. 

Whichever may be actually correct— 
and both are—the deserts are without 
water all thru the summer, while in 
winter there is always snow which can 
be depended on to water the flocks. 
On the other hand, on the mountain 
ranges, springs and melting snows are 
found in ample quantity thru the sum- 
mer, while in winter the first snow 
storm would probably bury  three- 
fourths of any herd up there in the 
canyons and gulches, for twenty to 
thirty-foot drifts are common. 

So the sheep feed thru the-winter 
out on the great deserts, on the wild 
grasses which have matured and dried 
on their roots, and contain all their 
original nutriment; and in the spring 
are-driven up into the mountain ranges 
—feeding at first along the foothills, 
and, as the snows melt, ranging higher 
and higher as the wonderfully quick 
herbage growth follows the snow line. 

Perhaps the longest ranges in the 
west are those in the northern part of 
Utah. The enormous range of the Wa- 
satch mountains feeds over a million 
sheep thru the summer, which are then 
driven across the great Salt Lake val- 
ley to the western deserts, over to- 
wards the Nevada line, for the winter 


grazing. These sheep are owned by 
many men, individual flocks running 
from 3,000 to 40,000—one company 


owning nearly 60,000. The mountain 
range is under the forest reserve reg- 
ulations, and the feed and young trees 
are watched and conserved; but the 
deserts are open range, except in those 
parts which have been thrown open to 
dry-farm entry. 

A trip with one of the great flocks, 
while without the thrills of a season 
with cattle, is of amazing interest, and 
often adventure. In order to clearly 
understand the peculiar conditions of 
it all, we had better join the herders 
in m‘d-winter. 

Starting from Salt Lake City, it will 
be a 250-mile journey to reach the par- 
ticular flock we are going to visit. We 
can do fifty miles of that by railroad, 
going due west. The other 200 miles 
will have to be in the saddle or by a 
canvas-topped wagon. 


Out across the Toole and Skull val- 
ley, past the Skull Indian reservation, 
and the strange, picturesque farming 
community of South Sea Islanders— 
called loseppa—we find the sheep at 
the extreme end of their range, for 
early in January they turn back to- 
wards the great mountains, far below 
the horizon. This herd is one section 
of a 30,000 herd, for the herding is al- 
ways divided into small parts—3,000 
to 5,000 sheep under three herders. 
That is, two are herders and the other 
the camp rustler. The outfit consists 
of a canvas-topped wagon, very wide 
and roomy. Across the rear end are 
bunks for the men. The entrance is in 
front, and at one side of it is the sheet- 
iron cook stove, on the other side the 
supply bunkers. In the center a mov- 
able table forms the dining-room, the 
sleeping bunks forming the seats. T. 
horses haul this wagon, and the ; 
ers have saddle horses. / 

Working back into the east, thedrive 

.is across a different country to that 
which they fed over since Octo er. g 
wild gragses are scarce, there“is 
ways rabbit grass and sage-br In 
fact, there is always feed, but ay un- 
usually heavy snowfall may come—the 
constant dread of the sheep men, for 
if the feed is buried too deep for the 
sheep to nose thru, one man has to 
ride back into some touch with civi- 
lization and get help, in the shape of 
loads of hay or alfalfa. And if the 
snow is too deep for the sheep to. nose 
thru, it will be a fearful task for the 
men to ride thru, and still worse to 
haul in great loads of feed. 

And that biting dread of too much 
snow has its counterpart in one of too 
little snow. The first means starva- 
tion for the flock; the second means 
raging, frantic thirst, putting the flock 
entirely out of control. They will go 
three or four days without reaching 
this stage, and if water is within driv- 
ing reach, they will be herded that way 
—no matter which direction it is. But 
out on those weird deserts, water-holes 
or streams are often far distant, and 
sometimes the men are in the saddle 
for twenty-four or thirty hours, urging 
the wretched sheep towards some dis- 
tant supply. Then, when within six or 
eight miles of it, another trouble comes 
up. Their smell or scent, or some in- 
stinct, has told the flock of the life 
ahead, and they stampede. Twenty 
men could not hold them, still less 
“three worn-out herders, but they have 
to keep up with the flock, and get 
ahead of it, for if they reach the water 
uncontrolled, and it is a stream of any 
size, they will crowd in three, four to 
six deep. One herder last winter lost 
six hundred sheep in just that way. 

But those troubles are not common, 
altho the thought of them is constant- 
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ly with the men. The sheep are grazed 
for two or three days at one camp, dur- 
ing which time one of the herders has 
ridden ahead a few miles and viewed 
the land and the condition of the feed, 
and seen whether some other herd has 
lately grazed over it. Finding feed, he 
rides back and the herd is pushed on. 
So, week after week, the deadly, 
lonely life goes on. Week after week 
these herders see no other living soul, 
except an occasional chance to ride 
across the desert to some other travel- 
ing and isolated outfit like their own. 
If they are within ten or fifteen miles 
of mountains, which happens frequent- 
ly, a horse is kept seddled and bridled 
all night, and guns are loaded, and in 
constant readiness for the dismal, stac- 
cato, starving, whining, yelp of the 
coyotes. Three hundred thousand head 
uP ep were victims to those brutes 
asi 4¥ear, in all the intermountain 
countr§end, altho the state’s bounties 


of $2.50fer head have been doubled 
b va sheep men’s associations, the 
ypavd es increasing instead of de- 
creasing. 

The shgep men are intending to with- 


draw.tHeir bounties and spend the 
money, and more if necessary, to hire 
reliable men on regular wages to get 
into the mountains in winter and use 
poison scientifically. They are wild 
with the state authorities for not 
adopting this plan, for the bounty sys- 
tem is almost an utter failure, depend- 
ing upon the bringing in of*the head. 

As April draws near, a great break 
comes into the monotonous, slow drive 
across the dreary wastes. One morn- 
ing, far away on the distant horizon, 
is seen a tiny column of black smoke, 
and the boys watch it as it travels 
from north to south, or vice versa, for 
it is from a locomotive on the San 
Pedro line, and on that line they will 
find the shearing sheds, and new faces, 
and great mounds of alfalfa, and great 
tanks of watery for the sheep, and a 
change of feed for themselves. 

The shearing over, the drive is re- 
sumed again, around the enormous jut- 
ting point of the Oquirrh mountains, 
and the head of the great, ever solemn, 
mysterious Salt Lake, onto’the valley. 
They cross that on the old, old trail of 
the Forty-niners, which leads thru one 
of the principal residence streets of 
Salt Lake City. A third of a million 
sheep are driven twice a year thru 
that street, altho the inhabitants pro- 
test fiercely; but it is the old state 
highway, and the sheep interests are 
too great to be antagonized by cutting 
them off from their old trail. 

It_ is, little harm they do, however, 
for the herding is wonderfully skill- 
ful. One herder rides ahead, another 
in the center of the flock, while a third 
man brings up the rear. The dogs do 





it all. A cross street is approached, 
or a fine, open lawn, but a wave of the 
hand sends a dog to guard that open- 
ing. All that ever causes serious con- 
fusion, anything approaching to a 
stampede, is some impatient woman 
darting across just ahead of the flock, 
or even across some likely-looking 
opening in the center. 

it is thirty miles from the point of 
the Oquirrh mountains to the foothills 
of the Wasatch range, across the Salt 
Lake valley, and that thirty miles is 
almost always driven in one day—a 
terribly hard stretch, and without food. 
But when they reach the mountains, 
the mouth of the old Emigration can- 
yon, thru which the starving, footsore 
Mormon pioneers came into the valley, 
they’ find the new, fresh grasses and 
water in plenty. And beyond, a few 
miles up the canyon, are the selected 
lambing grounds, where ewes and men 
alike will stop and rest and feel that 
life is really worth living, for the herd- 
ers will be relieved by others for a 
week or two, and get away to visit 
their families and friends. 

Ewes and lambs take up the great 
hike again, working further up the 
canyon and into the guliches and side 
canyons. Here the wagon outfits are 
discarded, it being impossible to haul 
on wheels thru the country into which 
they are going. The camp outfit is 
packed onto the horses—blankets, tent, 
supplies and stove—and they work 
back and back and higher and higlier, 
until July, when they round back thru 
other canyons and over other small 
Valleys towards the old Mormon trail. 

Except for occasional meetings with 
prospectors with their pack-burros, the 
mountains are as lonely as the des- 
erts; but it doesn’t cut in so sharply, 
because there is always new scenery, 
new foliage, and new outlooks, instead 
of the deadly, interminable sage-brush. 
There are animals worth looking at, 
and worth shooting at, for the game 
laws, would be pretty hard to enforce 
against those lonely sheep men, who 
naturally prefer venison steak and 
brook trout to mutton. There is no 
worry about serious shortage of feed 
or water, and, altho the coyotes are 
worse in the mountains, and are re- 
inforced by many mountain lions, the 
herders have found that a stick of dyn- 
amite fired off as soon as these pests 
set up their dismal, expectant, hungry 
yelps, will stop all proceedings for that 
night. And the sheep get used to the 
explosions. 

They come out of the mountains in 
October; again they cross the Salt 
Lake valley, thru Twelfth street in Salt 
Lake City, with its fine, open lawns 
and bright, modern stores and schools 
and churches, and drive out onto the 
great deserts for another winter of big 
outlooks, very distant horizons, cot- 
ton-tails, snakes and sage-brush. The 
years’ drive has been over 700 miles. 











For Week After Week the Lonely Life Goes On, the Herders Seeing No Other Living Souls. 
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New Year’s Reflections 


Among the many gods of the Romans 
there was one called Janus, represent- 
ed by a figure which had two faces, 
one looking backward and the other 
forward. It was quite appropriate thar 
the first month of the year, marking, 
as it does, the end of one year and the 
beginning of another, should be called 
January, after this god Janus. For a 
good many centuries we have at New 
Year’s time followed the example typi- 
fied by this two-faced Roman god. 


With more or less seriousness we look 
back over the year that has gone. Men- 
tally, we review the events of chief 
importance to us. We note certain ex- 
periences from which we ought to 
draw useful lessons. We blush for 
certain things done or left undone, and 
very likely we make a number of good 
resolutions, some of which we may 
keep, but most of which we don’t. 





If we are systematic and business- 
like, we cast up our accounts, balance 
our books, and see how we stand fin- 
ancially as compared with a year ago. 
We study the various farm operations 
or transactions of the past year, and 
from the accumulated experience try 
to outline for the coming year a gen- 
eral policy that ought to prove profit- 
able. Whether or not we are success- 
ful in this depends largely upon the 
skill with which we interpret past ex- 
perience, not alone our own experience 
but the experiences of others as well. 
Someone said once that “experience is 
a dear. teacher.” That depends some- 
what upon whose experience it is. The 
man who can learn only thru his own 
experience is not likely to get ahead 
very fast. The successful men are 
those who have sense enough to learn 
from the experience of others. That 
comes comparatively cheap. 





We propose to make this New Year’s 
time an excuse for looking both back- 
ward and forward a little, and consid- 
ering some matters which it seems to 
us are of concern to corn belt farmers. 
Thirty or forty years ago, the work of 
the corn belt farmer was fairly well 

‘worked out for him. He plowed as 
much land as he could handle, kept as 
mutch live stock as he could buy and 
feed, and sold his farm products avr 
prices the other fellow was willing to 


| 





pay. There were good years and bad, 
drouths and floods, years of fairly good 
prices, and years of ruinously low 
prices. But the farmer of that day got 
his land cheap; taxes were low; living 
expenses were not high. He lived off 
of his farm to a much greater extent 
than the farmer of today, and he fig- 
ured that if he could make a fair liv- 
ing and bring up his children decently, 
he was doing very well. And so he 
was; for the increase in the value of 
his land made him well-to-do. 





The farmer of today, and especially 
the young farmer, is confronted with 
much more troublesome problems. In 
one way, there has been a vast im- 
provement in farm conditions. We 
have far better means of transporta- 
tion, better roads, better machinery, 
wider markets. A family can farm 
more land and farm it better. But to 
offset these improved conditions, there 


.has been a steady decrease in the fer- 


tility of the land, a great increase in 
taxes and in the cost of everything we 
buy, and a tremendous increase both 
in the selling price of land and in its 
rental value. About the only chance 
the average young farmer of today has 
to get a farm in the corn belt is to fall 
heir to a considerable sum of money or 
marry a rich girl. He can better af- 
ford to pay the rents which prevail 
now than to undertake to buy a farm 
without a very substantial sum to pay 
down on it, because the interest will 
eat him up. But if he rents for a year 
at a time, he is, for self-preservation, 
compelled to follow a system of farm- 
ing which means taking more and more 
of the fertility out of the soil, and con- 
sequently decreasing its productive 
power. And now, as in the case of his 
father forty years ago, he must sell at 
prices fixed not by him, but by the 
buyer, and prices determined wholly 
without reference to the cost of pro- 
duction. 





To be sure, we have little reason to 
complain of prices which farm prod- 
ucts have been fetching during the past 
year. They have been very profitable. 
But these high prices have been 
brought about by conditions such as 
the world never saw before—and, let 
us hope, will never see again. The 
farmer who makes future plans on the 
basis of these war-time prices, will 
find himself in trouble a-plenty. We 
ean feel reasonably sure of good, 
strong prices for farm products as long 
as the war continues, and probably for 
a time after peace is declared. Nor is 
it probable that prices will very soon, 
if ever, drop to the low levels of the 
past. But we may as well count on 
prices far below what wé are getting 
now, and perhaps as low in relation to 
the cost of production and the cost of 
living as we have seen at any time in 
the past twenty-five years. 





There will be a steady increase in 
the cost of producing farm crops, due 
not so much to the increased cost of 
labor, altho that is very considerable, 
nor to the increased cost of the things 
which we buy, but to an expense item 
which up to the present time the west- 
ern corn belt farmer has not thought 
it necessary to meet, namely, the cost 
of replacing the fertility we have been 
giving away with d free hand. Every 
year the farmers of Iowa are giving 
away, in the crops they sell, soil fer- 
tility to the value of about thirty mil- 
lion dollars. Nowhere in the world is 
there a more fertile body of land of 
the same size; but we are stupid in- 
de@d if we think that we can go on 
taking out this fertility and not come 
to a time when it will be exhausted. If 
we are not willing to learn from the 
experience of the eastern states, but 
insist upon learning from our own, be 
sure we will pay dearly for the lesson. 
Already the observant farmer can see 
hints of what is to come. Decreasing 
crop yields, increased difficulty in se- 
curing and maintaining a stand of tame 
grass, clover and alfalfa, the multipli- 
cation of weeds, are warning signals. 
If we do not heed them, if the percent- 
age of our land farmed by tenants con- 
tinues to increase, and if we adhere to 
our all-too-common system of one-year 
leases, we may be very sure that there 
is trouble ahead. We can not have a 
fertile soil nor a desirable rural civi- 
lization in a land of rack rents and 
one-year leases. 





It may seem to our readers that in 
forecasting an increase in the cost of 
producing crops, and a decrease in the 





prices we may hope to get for them, 
we are picturing a rather rocky road for 
them to travel. Perhaps we are; but 
it seems to us the only road in sight, 
and we may as well begin to study it. 
The inexperienced auto driver who 
swings into the heavy traffic of a city 
street, and trusts to his skill in dodging 
and twisting, may get thru all right; 
but the chances are not nearly so good 
for him as for the experienced driver 
who has considered in advance the 
conditions he will meet. We have got 
to have a fair understanding of the 
problem before we can hope to work it 
out; and this particular problem is one 
which must be worked out by collective 
effort. The corn belt farmer always 
has been an intense individualist. He 
has depended upon his good right arm 
to take care of his family and himself. 
He has codperated with his neighbor 
to the extent of trading work in doing 
things on the farm which require a 
number of men working together to do 
them effectively. In other words, he 
has codperated only. when he had to. 
This individualistic spirit was all well 
enough under the conditions of twenty- 
five to fifty years ago. When it was 
a case of every man for himself, the 
farmer had no difficulty in holding up 
his end; but nowadays the individual 
does not count for much unless he is 
part of an organization of similar indi- 
viduals with similar interests. 





Farming is the only industry of any 
consequence that is not now organized 
to some extent at least. Manufacturers 
have their associations, formed to pro- 
mote their interests as a class. The 
railroads have their central organiza- 
tions, thru which a few men may act 
and speak for all. The railroad em- 
ployes have their organizations, and 
within the last three months we have 
witnessed their power. Workmen of 
different classes have their unions, 
thru which they can bargain collect- 
ively. Only the farmer continues to 
play a lone hand. As long as he does 
this, he must expect to work at a great 
disadvantage in his dealings with other 
classes. 





If we were asked to put in few words 
our notion of what the farmers of the 
corn belt most need, we would say: 
The development of a class conscious- 
ness, of a codperative spirit. Someone 
may ask: Just what do you mean by 
that? Do you mean the organization 
of coéperative enterprises, stores, ele- 
vator companies, packing plants, etc? 
Of course such enterprises after a time 
may become expressions of such a 
spirit, but they are not the thing it- 
self; and our slow progress in true co- 
operation is in large part due to our 
confusing them with it. No; the true 
coéperative spirit is very closely akin 
to the Christmas spirit. It is the spirit 
of brotherly love. It is a recognition of 
our obligations to one another and our 
dependence upon one another, not alone 
in our business relations, but in our 
social relations also, in our every-day 
life. 





Every once in a while the farmer re- 
volts against some political or eco- 
nomic evil. Meetings are held; red- 
hot speeches are made; money is sub- 
scribed; organizations are formed, and 
about half the time a successful attack 
is made upon the evil complained of. 
But all such movements in the past 
have been spasmodic. They may have 
served their purpose temporarily, but 
they provided no safeguard against a 
repetition of the wrong complained of. 
And all too often they have ended in 
the betrayal of the very men they 
were created to serve. We must do 
better than this. We must educate 
ourselves for true coéperative effort, 
just as we educate our children. The 
child must learn the multiplication 
table before he can figure. So we must 
learn the fundamental codperative 
principles before we can successfully 
put them into practice. An organiza- 
tion of farmers brought together main- 
ly to redress some wrong, usually flat- 
tens out when the heat of the fight is 
over, because its members have not be- 
forehand learned the real principles 
underlying coéperative effort. What 
we need is a development of a class 
consciousness which will result in or- 
ganizations strong enough to prevent 
the evils and abuses. Prevention is 
better than cure. 





What is this class consciousness? 
Well, it is a recognition of the fact 
that farmers have mutual interests— 





economic and social; that if they would 
serve themselves, they must serve one 
another, work together, stand true to 
each other. The past is strewn with 
the wrecks of farmers’ enterprises that 
failed because the members did not 
stand true, because they were unfaith- 
ful to their fellows. We must come to 
know one another better, come to have 
confidente in one another. Only then 
can we act collectively in a way to 
make ourselves felt. 





To our notion, the most hopeful 
movement among the farmers of the 
corn belt at the présent time is the 
organization of local farmers’ clubs, 
which meet every two weeks or every 
month, at the homes of different mem- 
bers, and which are attended by all 
members of the family. These clubs 
are laying the foundation for a real 
class consciousness thru which the 
farmers of the younger generation can 
make their influence felt. And it is 
high time. The day of the individual 
is rapidly passing. The day of osganiza- 
tion, of collective effort, is here. And 
the corn belt farmer must get in line, 
or get worse. 





When the farmers of every commu- 
nity have their local clubs which bring 
the families together in social inter- 
course, and at which the many ques- 
tions of interest to the farmer are con- 
sidered in a level-headed way, we will 


{ no longer be working at cross pur- 


poses; jealousies and misunderstand- 
ings will disappear, and we will be in 
a fair way to develop not alone what 
we have called a class consciousness, 
but a farm ideal. And when we reach 
that point, we can attack our problems, 
economic and social, in an intelligent, 
purposeful way, that will bring results. 
It is really the only way out.. It is the 
only way to win the fight which is com- 
ing with other organized industries. It 
is the only hope of deliverance from 
the wiles of the politician and of the 
soft-soaping demagogue who has been 
using our influence for purposes of his 
own—and many times to our injury. 


Farm Loan Banks 


The Federal Farm Loan Board has 
selected the cities in which the twelve 
banks will be established. These are: 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Baltimore, 
Maryland; Columbia, South: Carolina; 
Louisville, Kentucky; New Orleans, 
Louisiana; St. Louis, Missouri; St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Omaha, Neb.; Wich- 
ita, Kansas; Houston, Texas; Berkeley, 
California, and Spokane, Washington. 

The bank at Omaha will handle the 
business from the states of Iowa, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota and Wyoming. 
The one at St. Paul will handle Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minngsota and North 
Dakota. The Wichita bank will handle 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, and New 
Mexico. The one at St. Louis will han- 
dle Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas. 

Each of these banks will have a cap- 
ital of $750,000, and the books will be 
open to take subscriptions to this capi- 
tal stock early this month, and remain 
open for thirty days. At the expira- 
tion of that time, the government will 
supply whatever is lacking to meke up 
the necessary capital stock, Five tem- 
porary directors for each bank will be 
named soon, these to serve until the 
subscriptions to the capital stock have 
reached the sum of $200,000. The tem- 
porary directors will then be replaced 
by boards of nine directors each, six of 
whom will be named by the farmer 
borrowers, and three by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 

Each man who wishes to borrow 
money from the bank must subscribe 
to the capital stock to the amount. of 
five per cent of his loan. 

It will probably be several months 
before the banks will be ready to loan 
money to farmers, but applications will 
be taken up in the order in which they 
are filed. 








A Chicago newspaper recently had a 
story to the effect that there would be 
an advance in the price of twine of 
from 25 to 40 per cent. The Interna- 
tional Harvester Company announces 
that there has been no change in the 
price of their machinery since the ad- 
vance made early in the fall. They 
say, further, that it is hard to tell now 
what the price of binder twine will be, 
but the chances are that there will be a 
substantial increase unless the situa- 
tion with regard to the raw material 
improves very much, 
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Do You Believe in It? 


If an inquirer should start down a 
country road anywhere in the corn 
belt, and ask the folks who live along 
it whether they prefer to have their 
agricultural paper stop when the time 


is out, nine out of ten of them would 
very promptly answer in the affirma- 
tive. Sentiment is practically unani- 
mous on this point. And yet very few 
agricultural papers do stop when the 
time is out. Most of them continue 
for at least a year, and some of them 
continue until they are stopped with a 
club. 

The few publishers of papers which 
do require pay in advance and stop 
when the time is out, find themselves 
at a very decided disadvantage. Why 
is it, when farmers generally endorse 
that policy? Someone might answer 
that it is because such papers are not 
as good as those which do not stop 
when the time is out; but this answer 
will not bear examination. A scrutiny 
of the papers which stop when the time 
is out will reveal the fact that they are 
the outstanding leaders in their re- 
spective fields. In fact, a paper which 
stops when the time is out must be far 
above the average in point of merit. 
If it were not so, its publisher, within 
a few years, would find himself with- 
out readers, because, by his policy, he 
has placed himself entirely at the mer- 
cy of his reader. The latter must take 
affirmative action to keep his subscrip- 
tion going. Consequently, the publish- 
er who adheres to this policy is com- 
pelled to make a paper so good that the 
subscriber will. want to continue it, 
notwithstanding the fact that his mail 
box is being crammed with a lot of 
other papers. 

Wallaces’ Farmer, when it started, 
almost twenty-two years ago, adopted 
the policy of requiring pay in advance 
for subscriptions, and stopping the pa- 
per when the time was out. It seemed 
to us that this was the only fair pol- 
icy. We did not want to force Wal- 
laces’ Farmer upon anyone who dfad 
not want it. We believed that the man 
who did want it would be willing to 
pay a fair price for it, and pay it in ad- 
vance. Notwithstanding the fact that 
agricultural papers have multiplied 
tremendously during this period, and 
that most of them are conducted on a 
never-stop policy, we have consistently 
adhered to our rule of stopping when 
the time is out. 

Sometimes it has been hard to stick 
to this policy, and sometimes it has 
seemed to us that our friends did not 
appreciate it. Every winter we remove 
from our list the names of thousands 
of good friends who have failed to re- 
new their subscriptions. No doubt 
some of these have determined not to 
continue the paper another year. We 
are sorry about this, but we have no 
complaint to make. In most cases, 
however, these friends have simply 
forgotten or neglected to renew. They 
put it off for one reason or another un- 
til the paper stops, and the name is re- 
moved from the list. Then they send 
their renewals, and their names must 
be set up and put back on the list, at 
considerable cost, and probably not in 
time to keep them from missing one 
or more issues. 

We wish our friends who appreciate 
our policy of stopping when the time is 
out, would give us a little more en- 
couragement by renewing promptly. In 
these days of high-priced paper and in- 
creased expense all along the line, ev- 
ery little saving counts for a good deal. 
A subscriber renewing a month in ad- 
vance of his expiration saves us sev- 
eral cents by making it unnecessary 
for us to send notices of expiration. 
Every subscriber can tell when his 
time is out by looking at the date on 
the label which bears his name. If the 
date reads “Jan 17,” for example, it 
means that the subscription expires 
with the last issue in January, 1917. If 
it reads “Feb 17”, it means that it ex- 
pires with the last issue in February; 
and so on thru the year. 

It is our custom to send an expira- 
tion notice the last week of the month 
before the one in which the subscrip- 
tion expires. Therefore, friends. whose 
subscriptions expire in February can 
save us this expense by sending their 
renewals some time before the last 
week in January. In every case, the 
subscription will be marked up from 
the time it expires. So that those who 
renew several weeks in advance, lose 
nothing by it, and hélp us a lot. 

If you believe in our square-deal pol- 
Aicy of requiring pay in advance and 





stopipng when the time is out, won’t 
you encourage it by renewing your 
subscription promptly? Right now, 
look at the date on your address tag. 
If it reads “Jan 17” or “Feb 17” or 
“Mar 17”, why not start your renewal 
right now, while it is on your mind? 





Let’s Have an Experience 
Meeting 


Every one who has attended very 
many farmers’ institutes and similar 
gatherings, knows that as a rule the 
most valuable and instructive part of 


the session is that part which is given 
over to general discussion. It is very 
necessary to have a formal presenta- 
tion of different subjects, either in 
speeches or in papers read by folks se- 
lected to open up the subjects; but the 
greatest benefit comes from the volun- 
tary discussions which follow, and 
which are participated in by different 
people who have practical knowledge 
of the subjects presented. 

An agricultural paper is very much 
like a farmers’ institute. It presents 
each week a number of questions of in- 
terest to farmers. Some of these sub- 
jects deal with matters of general in- 
terest; some of them with the practical 
affairs of the farm. No matter how well 
informed the editors .or staff writers 
or the correspondents may be, the 
truth concerning the subjects which 
they present can be brought out much 
more fully if their suggestions evoke 
a discussion among the readers gen- 
erally. 

For the next two and a half months, 
we will have long evenings. We would 
very much like to have our friends use 
some of their evening hours in con- 
tributing from their experience to the 
columns of Wallaces’ Farmer, or in 
discussing thru it some of the ques- 
tions which may be presented from 
week to week. To a far greater extent 
than most agricultural papers, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer is a codperative enter- 
prise, of which its publishers and read- 
ers are members. It has always aimed 
to be the exponent of the very best 
agricultural thought. For that reason, 
it solicits the freest expression on all 
questions of real interest to its read- 
ers. If some of these expressions 
should be in conflict with the views of 
the editors, that does not matter at all. 
We have no pride of opinion. We so- 
licit contributions from those who dis- 
agree with us as well as from those 
who agree. We are especially anxious 


to have communication ctical 
farm matters. Shapege WoKy Jpavcil, 
and share your practical experience 


with the other ‘members of the fanflly. 
Don’t let fear nor grammatical error 


nor poor construcfion det yp; 
will attend to that perboraae os 





Organizing State Governments 


According to the Chicago newspa- 
pers, Frank O. Lowden, the incoming 
governor of Illinois, proposes to make 


a strenuous effort to organize the state 
government. At the present time, the 
business of the state of Illinois is being 
carried on Dy more than one hundred 
boards, commissions and bureaus, each 
of them operating independently of the 
others. Governor Lowden proposes to 
organize the state’s business into ten 
principal departments: Finance, agri- 
culture, labor, mining, 
charities and corrections, corporate 
control, health, education, civil serv- 
ice. His plan contemplates a chief, 
who will be the responsible head of 
each of these departments. Each chief 
will plan the work of his department, 
appoint his subordinate officers, and, 
in short, conduct the business of his 
department just as he would if it was 
his own independent business. He will 
be expected to organize it on a strictly 
business basis. 

In short, Governor Lowden’s plan is 


about the same sort of a plan as that | 
| ete., will make fresh vegetable soup 


recommended to the Iowa legislature 
two years ago by the committee on re- 
trenchment and reform. It is the same 
general plan upon which the national 
government is administered. It is a 
sensible plan, and it will make for effi- 


ciency and economy. It is considerable | 
| a low temperature; and it is claimed 


satisfaction to know that the sugges- 
tion is made by Governor Lowden, who 
is one of the largest and most success- 
ful farmers in the state of Illinois. We 
hope he may be successful in carrying 
it thru, and thus set an example to 
other western states. 


public works, | 





The Meek Shall inherit 


At the rate we have been going dur- 


| 


ing the past twenty-five years, it seems | 


that the promise that “the meek shall 
inherit the earth” is likely to be ful- 


filled, altho perhaps in a little differ- 
ent way than we have been accustomed 
to think of it. Some have been study- 
ing the lives of the graduates of our 
higher schools of learning, and this 
st.dy indicates that among the gradu- 
ates of Yale and Harvard, for example, 
but two-thirds marry, and of those who 
do marry, the average family is but 
two children. When we turn to some 
of the leading colleges for women, we 
find the same condition. For example, 
it is said that but half the graduates of 
Wellesley marry, and those who do av- 
erage less than two children to each 
family. 

Apparently, the higher the mental 


attainments, the smaller fhe number of | 


children. Taking both the more high- 
ly educated men and women, the aver- 
age number of children per graduate 
is about one. Our college-educated 
people, therefore, seem to be failing 
considerably in what many people con- 
sider their first ‘duty, namely, to per- 
petuate themselves. When this tend- 
ency is reinforced by the higher cost 
of living, which always operates to re- 
duce the number of children, it seems 
apparent that we must look for most of 
our increase in population to the peo- 
ple on the farms, and to just common, 
ordinary people in the cities. If we 
keep on at this rate, “the meek shall 
inherit the earth” by very force of 
numbers. ; 





Milk Producers Organize 


During the Marketing Conference, 
held in Chicago the first week in De- 
cember, representative milk dealers 


from various parts of the country got 
together and organized the National 
Federation of Milk Producers, with the 
following officers: President, Milo D. 
Campbell, of Coldwater, Michigan; 
vice-presidents, C. W. Bush, of Little 
Falls, New York, and H. W. Ingersoll, 
of Elyria, Ohio; secretary-treasurer, 
George Brown, of Sycamore, Illinois. 

Coming as it does on the heels of 
the successful fight of the New York 
milk producers to obtain fair prices for 
their product and better trade arrange- 
ments with dealers, this national or- 
ganization is a movement of consider- 
able signi-icance. 
milk producers in the neighborhood of 
other cities, both east and west, will be 
able to secure, thru the national or- 
ganization, carefully worked out plans 
for getting their business on a more 
profitable basis. It is altogether likely 
that within the next six months, local 
organizations will be formed thruout 
the United States, and that the result 
will be to enable milk producers to get 
prices for their product which bear a 
more direct relation to the cost of 
producing it. 





Dried Vegetables 


According to the eastern press, some 
experimenters in New Jersey have dis- 
covered a new way of preserving veg- 
etables for human consumption. Ap- 
pareirtly, the new process differs from 
other ‘processes in that the vegetables 
are not cooked; but the surplus water 
is slowly taken out by exposing the 
sliced vegetables to a rapidly moving 
current of air at a rather low tempera- 
ture. 

It is claimed that under this process 
sliced potatoes may be reduced from 
seven pounds to one; onions from thir- 
teen pounds to one; cabbage from 





eighteen pounds tq one; spinach from | 


fourteen pounds to one; carrots, tur- 
nips and similar root crops from twelve 
pounds to one. Jt is claimed, further, 


that one pound of dried soup vege- | 


tables such as carrots, turnips, onions, 


for seven persons; and a 100-pound 
barrel will make 7,000 plates of soup. 
The vegetables are sliced very thin; 
in fact, to a thickness little greater 
than a sheet of paper. This makes it 
easy to evaporate the surplus water at 


that evaporation at this low tempera- 
ture makes absolutely no change in the 
flavor of the vegetables; so that when 
water is added and the vegetables are 
prepared for the table, they have all 
the natural flavor of fresh vegetables. 


It means that the | 


This new process is said to be cheaper 
than canning. 

The war, with the resulting high 
prices of foodstuffs of al! kinds has . 
stimulated scientists to discover new 
and cheaper processes of preserving 
and utilizing foodstuffs, and has turned 
the attention of people generally to the 
more economie¢al use of foods. In no 
country in the world is there so much 
waste of foodstuffs as in the United 
States. If this reported new method of 
preserving vegetables should be found 
satisfactory, and if the drying plants 
can be built at a reasonable cost, it 
should result not only in cheapening 
the cost of food to the consumer, but 
in giving producers a market for large 
quantities of vegetables which can not 
now be utilized. 





Locating the Parsonage 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 


“I would like the opinion of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer on the question of lo- 
cating the parsonage. We have a 
church here which was built in 1909, at 
a cost of $13,000. It is in a rural dis- 
trict three and a half miles front a vil- 
lage of 700, half a mile from a common 
school, one and a fourth miles from a 
street car line which runs between two 
guod-sized towns. It is five and one- 
half miles from one of these towns, 
where our children must go for high 
school education. At the present time 
our pastor lives in a rented house in 
this village of 700, which is three and a 
half miles from the church. The con- 
gregation pays the rent. He has a 
small car, and comes out to the church 
every Sabbath morning and evening, 
and for the midweek prayer meeting. 
Our church stands on a very nice build- 
ing site, and we have a’ nice site for a 
parsonage near the church, if we de- 


| cide to build in the country.” 


We do not see how a minister can 
efficiently serve his congregation and 
live in a village three and a half miles 
away. We are assuming, of course, 
that the members of the congregation 
live around about the church, Three 
and a half miles is not very far in 
these days of automobiles, if the roads 
are good most of the year; but the 
minister is in many ways as removed 
from his congregation as if he lived 
much farther away. It seems toc us 
impossible that he can have that inti- 
mate knowledge of the church mem- 
bership that he must have to do really 


| good work. Of course, if his work is 





simply to deliver a sermou morning 
and evening on the Sabbath, and to 
conduct the prayer-meeting, in one 
way it does not make much difference 
where he lives; but if he is to be the 
spiritual leader of this congregation, 
he should be in close touch with the 
members of his congregation, not o 
when he is holding the church services, 
but thruout the week. 

There should be great opportunities 
for development and for service in a 
country congregation which can build 


| a $13,000 church. If a parsonage should 


be built near the church, and there is 
the right sort of a minister living in it, 
he ought to be able to build up a com- 
munity life there which would do great 
things for the young folks and for the 
older ones as well. The country church- 
es that really count these days are 
playing an increasingly larger part in 
the every-day life of tile neighborhoods 
in which they are located. More and 
more they are becoming centers of so- 
cial as well as religious life. It is no 
longer enough that the pastor shall be 
able to preach a sermon sound in doc- 
trine. He must be a tactful leader in 
the every-day life. And that means 
that he must live among his people and 
be a part of them. 





Wheat From Farmer to Consumer 


Doctor E. F. Ladd, president of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, has 


| prepared a bulletin on the 1916 wheats, 





showing the milling results. In sum- 
marizing the results, he shows that a 
carload of No. 1 northern, for which 
the farmer received $1,526.75, October 
14th, is worth $1,607.34 in Minneapolis, 
and produces mill products worth 
$2,934.88 wholesale, and $2,558.47 re- 
tail. A carload of Feed D wheat, that 
brought the farmer $653.01, October 
14th, was worth $992.06 in Minneapolis, 
and. when milled the products were 
worth $1,660.15 wholesale, and $2,107.03 
retail. 
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Model Rotation Plan 


The Illinois Agricultural Coisege has 
worked out a mode! crop rotation plan 
for the average form in the state. This 
p'an was illustrated graphicaliy in the 
college building at the Internatioual 
Live Stock Show, and was one of ibe 
features of the college exhibit. The ro- 
tation plan includes the careful hand- 
ling of all manure produced on the 
farm; it keeps up the nitrogen content 
of the soil, and provides suffic‘ent or- 
ganic matter to keep the soil ia good 
mechanical condition, besides liberat- 
ing plant food, such as phosphate, po- 
tassium, etc. 

The model farm is divided into six 
fields, and is cropped with corn, wheat, 
oats, mixed pasture and alfaifa. There 
are sixty-four acres of corn in two 
equal fields; sixteen acres ot winter 
wheat, sixteen acres of oats, thirty-two 
acres of mixed pasture, and sixteen 
acres of alfalfa. It is claimed fur the 
plan that it provides good foed tur ail 
classes of live stock, in about the pro- 
portion needed to make the best of 
growth, and that it also provides the 
cash crop, wheat, which can be sold 
and replaced by cottonseed meal, cil 
meal, shorts, tankage, or other protein 
feeds to make up a balanced ration for 
live stock. 

Forty per cent of the entire farm 
area is in corn, which is said to be the 
most profitable crop in that section, 
and 50 per cent of the farm arcz is in 
corn and wheat, a profitable combina- 
tion of grain crops. Ten per cent of 
the crop area is in alfalfa, one of the 
most valuable crops in that section, 
when grown in relatively small pro- 
portions as compared with corn and 
other grain. 

One of the busiest times on the aver- 
age corn belt farm is from April 1st to 


about May 15th. This period demands | 


a great amount of man and horse labor 
The model rotation plan eliminatcs 
forty-eight acres of area which must be 
put into crops at this season, as thirty- 
two acres are in rotation pasture and 
sixteen acres were sown to wheat the 
fall preecding. This leaves only eighty 
acres of plowed land in the spring, 
which goes into corn and oats. 

In the scheme of live stock produc- 
,tion, the plan includes twenty-two beef 
cows, one bull and eighteen calves; 
twelve brood sows, seventy-two spring 
and forty-eight fall pigs; eighty ewes 
and eighty lambs, and one hundred 
chickens. It is claimed for the plan 
that it makes possible the utilization 
of practically all crops produced on 
the farm, both roughage and grain, to 
the best advantage, eliminating the 
hauling and excessive cutting of price 
on damaged grain. 





Under this arrangement, profitable | 


empoyment is provided for man and 
horse labor during the winter, and, on 
the other hand, a relatively small 
amount is required during the crop- 
ping season. Furthermore, the largest 
proportion of the farm is kept in maxi- 
mum profit crops, namely, corn, wheat 
and alfalfa. 

The system of live stock production 
is particularly valuable because it 
makes it possible to return to the soil 
in the manure from 60 to 65 per cent 
of all the nitrogen contained 
crops grown, and from 75 to 80 per 
cent of the phosphorus, and from 80 to 
85 per cent of the potassium. Very 
little actual plant food leaves the farm. 
An abundance of panure is produced, 
which keeps the farm well supplied 
with organic matter. 

The sheep and lambs take care of 
the- green forage early in the season, 


horse labor. Under this plan, fewer 
horses are needed in the ordinary rush 
season, and for this reason the farm 
does not have to support so many work 
horses. On the other hand, more or 
lees work is provided for the teams 
thruout the entire season, which helps 
them not only to earn their board, but 
also to produce a profit. 

This Illinois rotation scheme was 
worked out after a great deal of in- 
vestigation by farm management ex- 
perts. A great many farms were in- 
vestigated. In the model rotation plan, 
an effort has been made to include as 
many of the desirable features as pos- 
sible, and to eliminate methods which 
have not been successful. On no farm 
can it be worked out exactly as out- 
lined, but the general scheme might be 
adapted to most any corn belt farm. 





High School Short Course 


The boys in the neighborhood of the 
Rutland township high school, Rutland, 
Illinois, who for any reason have felt 
it necessary to drop out of school, will 
have an opportunity this winter to do 
some special agricultural work. A 
short course in agriculture has been 
planned, and there will be classes and 
lectures each school day from 1:15 to 
2:35 p. m. 

The program for the first two weeks, 
for example, deals with dairy cattle. 
The various dairy breeds and breed 
characteristics will be studied, and a 
short time each day will be given to 
judging work. There will be lectures 
on the profitable management of dairy 
herds, feeding for milk production, 
testing milk, the cream separator, etc. 
The next week will deal with beef cat- 
te, and the following weeks with hogs, 
horses, poultry, farm crops, vegetable 
gardening and orcharding, concrete 
construction, farm management, and 
farm economics. The course began 
December 4th, and ends March 2d. 

This course is especially designed 
for boys who must work on the farm 
during the winter, but who can get 
away for three or four hours during the 
middle of each day. Thoroly compe- 
tent lecturers have been secured, and 
the purpose is to combine practical 
work with study. There are no en- 
trance requirements. It strikes us that 
this is a very excellent plan. 





Where to Spread the Manure 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Where should I spread my manure? 
I have 140 acres of wheat, 32 acres of 
corn, and 26 acres of alfalfa. I am 
paying cash rent for the alfalfa, but 
give a share of the grain.” 

In case of doubt, spread the manure 
on the corn land. On medium or rath- 
er poor soil, alfalfa will respond splen- 
didly to manure. Since our correspond- 
ent is paying cash rent for the alfalfa 
and share rent for the grain crop, it 
mieht be worth while to spread a part 
of the manure on the alfalfa, and part 
on the corn. If our correspondent had 


| as much as 500 or 600 tons of manure, 


in the | 


when the pigs are still too small; after | 


the ewes and lambs go to market, the 
pigs are larger, and come on to utilize 
the rest of the green forage. 

The aim of the rotation scheme is to 
increase farm profits, which it is point- 


ed out can be done in only two ways: | 


First, by increasing production without 
a proportionate increase in expense; 


or, second, by decreasing cxpense with- | 


out proportionate decrease in produc- 
tion. The three chief items of expense 
in corn belt agriculture are interest, 
man labor and horse labor, these three 
items making up from 75 to 85 per cent 
of all farm expenses. The Illinois plan 
of rotation does not attempt to reduce 
interest expense, but it provides for 
more economical man and horse labor. 
By providing productive employment, 
which is distributed quite evenly thru- 
out the entire year, man labor costs 
are reduced, and the quztity of the In- 


bor is improved. The s2me is true with | 


we certainly would spread it at the rate 
of four tons per acre over both the corn 
and alfalfa land, rather than at the 
rate of eight tons per acre on either 
one alone. The lighter the manure is 
spread, the more one gets out of it per 
ton. Wheat often responds strongly to 
manure, but not nearly so vigorously 
as corn. 


Alfalfa With Oats 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“T want to sow some oats for hay. 
Could I sow alfalfa with the oats? How 
much should I sow to the acre? Would 
it be better to cut the oats and then 


| sow the alfalfa?” 





One year with arfother, we think the 
best way to secure a stand of alfalfa in 
Iowa is to sow in July or August, on 
a thoroly prepared seed bed. In this 
case, we would get the oats off as 
promptly as possible, disk the stubble, 
then plow it, following with the disk 
and harrow until it is worked down in- 
to a thoroly first-class seed bed. We 
would then sow the alfalfa at the 
rate of eighteen or twenty pounds to 
the acre, and cover with the harrow. 

As a rule, a good stand of alfalfa is 
almost assured by this method, pro- 
vided soil and weather conditions are 
right. At this season of the year, in 
the humid section, rains can usually 
be depended upon to furnish enough 
moisture to germinate the _ seed 
promptly. Once in a great while, on 











a piece of land which is likely to bake, 
a stand is lost if a heavy rain comes 
after the seed is sown, and before it 
comes up; but this is not common. 

Some of our Iowa subscribers have 
reported good results from seeding al- 
falfa with oats in the spring. In the 
case of our correspondent, if the oats 
is cut for hay, that would increase the 
probability of getting a good stand of 
alfalfa. We ourselves prefer the meth- 
or first suggested, because, by follow- 
ing it, there is much less trouble with 
weeds. 





Gypsum or Land Plaster as 
Fertilizer 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the fertilizing value of gyp- 
sum? Can it be used to advantage on 
leguminous crops? I do specialty farm- 
ing, and depend a great deal on green 
manure. Would it pay to use gypsum 
at about $5 per ton, to stimulate the 
growth of legumes for this purpose? 
Gypsum is an Iowa product, and it 
seems to me this question is worth 
some study. We send to Tennessee 
for phosphorus, to Chile for nitrate, 
and to Germany for potash, and the 
question in my mind is how near can 
we make an Iowa product take the 
place of these articles.” 

Gypsum, or land plaster, has been 
used for thousands of years as a fer- 
tilizer. Modern scientific research, 
however, has proved that the value of 
gypsum is more apparent than real. 
Ordinarily it is a stimulant rather than 
a plant food. It furnishes calcium, the 
essential constituent of lime, and sul- 
phur. Neither of these substances are 
ordinarily lacking in most Iowa soils. 
Nevertheless, as gypsum seems to 
have a stimulating effect, especially 
toward legumiaous crops, the probabil- 
ities are that our correspondent will 
find that the use of gypsum will in- 
crease the efficiency of his green ma- 
nure crops by at least $5 for each ton 
of gypsum used. We would apply the 
gypsum at the rate of 500 or 1,000 
pounds per acre. On acid soils, which 
are urgently in need of lime, we would 
much prefer ordinary ground lime, at 
$2 or $3 a ton, to gypsum at $5 a ton. 
Rhode Island experiments indicate 
that on acid soils, lime is a much more 
efficient fertilizer than gypsum, while 
on alkaline soils, gypsum seems to be 
superior to lime. 

Gypsum will never, in any sense, re- 
place Tennessee phosphate, Chile ni- 
trate, or German potash. 





Starting a Breeding Herd 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“I am going to start breeding pure- 
bred cattle, and I would like to know 
whether, when I go to buy foundation 
stock, I should insist upon having a 
perfect health certificate with them.” 

The man who is starting a herd of 
pure-bred cattle nowadays, and fails 
to make sure that all of the animals 
he purchases are healthy, is simply in- 
viting trouble and expense. He should 
be especially insistent upon knowing 
that the breeding cattle he buys are 
free from tuberculosis, and should 
therefore require a certificate from a 
thoroly competent veterinarian. 





Measuring and Selling Silage 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have sold my farm, and with it a 
silo containing considerable silage. 
What would be a fair price for this 
silage per ton? The corn that was put 
into this silo had been drilled, but 
there was quite a bit of grain on it. 
How do you figure out the number of 
tons a silo will hold?” 

An arbitrary way of figuring the 
price for silage is to make a rough 
estimate of the number of bushels of 
corn in the average ton of silage. Mul- 
tiply this number of bushels by the 
price per bushel less the cost of husk- 
ing, and then add enough to cover the 
cost of filling, as well as interest and 
depreciation on the silo. This fixed 
charge is ordinarily figured at around 
$1.50 per ton. If there are four bushels 
of corn in the average ton of silage, 
and corn is 75 cents per bushel in the 
field, unhusked, the approximate value 
of the silage would be $4.50 per ton, 
on this arbitrary basis. 

In determining the number of tons 
of silage in a silo, the first thing to do 
is to find the number of cubic feet of 
silage. To do this, multiply the diam- 
eter by itself and that result by .785. 


Multiply this result by the depth of the 
silage, and the answer is the number 
of cubic’feet of silage. All of this can 
be done very accurately. The uncer- 
tain part is to know how many pounds 
to allow as an average per cubic foot. 
This may vary all the way from thirty 
to sixty pounds. Ordinarily, the deep- 
er one goes in the silo, the heavier the 
silage becomes. With ordinary silage, 
forty pounds to the cubic foot is a fair 
average, altho, if the silo has been 
more than half fed out, it would usual- 
ly be fairer to allow fifty pounds to 
the cubic foot. 





Drilling or Breadcasting Oats 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What about drilled oats as com- 
pared with broadcasted oats? Would 
you drill shallow or deep?” 

In almost every neighborhood there 
are men who claim that broadcasted 
oats yield better than drilled oats, and, 
to support their claim, they are able 
to point to specific fields. Some years” 
seem to be unusually favorable to the 
broadcasted oats, especially if they 
are put in a week or so earlier than 
the drilled oats. Nevertheless, on the 
average, there is no doubt that drilled 
oats will yield two or three more bush- 
els per acre than broadcasted oats. For 
the best results, it is important when 
drilling oats, to plant rather shallow, 
not over an inch or two deep. The 
tendency with most men is to run the 
drill entirely too deep. 


Sorghum for the Dry Country 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
live in the rather dry country of the 
west and southwest, will be interested 
in Bulletin No. 3838, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
which deals with new sorghum varie- 
ties for the central and southern great 
plains. 

Among the varieties described in the 
bulletin are Dwarf Hegari, a sorghum 
obtained in the Sudan of Africa; Im- 
proved Feteria, also obtained in the 
Sudan, in 1908; Dwarf Feteria, de- 
veloped from selections made in Tex- 
as; White Milo, which evidently orig- 
inated from importations of sorghum 
from Indian; Schrock kafir, apparent- 
ly a hybrid between kafir and sor- 
ghum. 

The bulletin contains reports of field 
tests-of these different varieties. The 
average yields run from three to al- 
most four tons of fodder per acre, and 
from ten to thirty-seven bushels of 
grain, the White Milo yielding highest 
in grain and next to the highest in fod- 
der. We suggest that our friends in 
the semi-arid country ask for a copy 
of this bulletin. It may be obtained by 
writing to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 
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NEW MOTOR MACHINE PLOWS TRENCHES. A powerful French tractor builds trenches and constructs breastworks as it travelsalong. Itdoes the work of scoresof men. The new 
tractor is built on a larger scale than any in common use in this country and is somewhat similar in construction to those used in this country for foundation work. The tractor starts over a 
field and leaves behind a deep, clean-cut trench. The earth and rock removed by the huge scoops are thrown up on the sides of the excavation, making admirable breastworks. 


UNIQUE APPLE EXHIBIT. Ata recent horticultural fair in California, a locomotive FISH IN COLD STORAGE. A fleet of nearly 600 vessels brings 100,000,000 pounds of fresh 
was composed thruout of apples. Every detail of the locomotive was accurately portrayed, and fish to Boston annually. The new pier is attached to a cold storage plant which is the largest 
together with the track, cross-ties and rails, was made entirely of apples. The locomotive was 27 in the world. Thotnsands of pounds of fish are frozen and stacked up like piles of wood in zero 
feet long and nearly 10 feet high. During the exhibit the wheels were kept in constant motion. temperature. In this frozen condition they can be kept many months, 


NATIONAL SWINE GROWERS ASSOCIATION. The National Swine Growers Association is one of the youngest of the national live stock associations, having been organized about 
two years ago. At the recent annual meeting during the International, 266 persons were guests at the banquet. Its members include breeders of all the leading breeds of swine. Its future 
program will be of an educational nature, and an effort will be made to introduce the hog industry over a wider range of territory, not only in this country but also in South America. The 
association was responsible for the national hog show at Omaha last fall, and it is making plans for another big show in 1917. 
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The Missouri Calf Club 

There are several “calf club” plans 
in use in different states, but the Mis- 
souri Calf Club, as revised and im- 
proved by State Dairy Commissioner 
E. G. Bennett, commends itself to the 
Missouri farm boy and girl, because of 
its simplicity and financial advantages. 

The calf club is as follows: Forty or 
more boys and girls, whose parents (or 
guardians) consent to their each own- 
ing a heifer calf, are organized into a 
club, with elected officers. The club 
selects someone to buy the calves after 
the members, with their parents, have 
by vote selected the breed and age of 
the calves. Purchased and delivered, 
each calf is numbered, and each child 
draws a number by lot, under the di- 
rection of a committee of club mem- 
bers. “Calf distribution day’ can be 
made a big event. 

The total cost of the group of calves 
shall be averaged. A pure-bred bull 
of the same breed is bought at the 
same time, and his cost pro-rated out 
on the forty or more calves, added to 
the average cost of each calf. All 
calves shall be mated to the sire owned 
by the club. 

Arrangements are made by the club 
with one or more banks, and at the 
bank of one’s choice each child signs 
a note for one year for the average 
total cost of his or her calf, ‘vith par- 
ent (or guardian) as security. Banks, 
commercial clubs, farm clubs, and farm 
bureaus are in some cases financing 
this plan. In certain cases, a bank or 
club offers to take care of the interest. 
However, the regular interest rate is a 
small matter for such a small sum for 
one year. 

The club by-laws provide that at the 
end of one year, on “calf club sale day” 
(another big day), all calves are to be 
auctioned off. All money above the 
amount of the note goes to the child 
who fed the calf. The bull is to be auc- 
tioned also, and one-fortieth (or one 
share) shall be paid to each club mem- 
ber. Clubs hold meetings at least 
once every eight weeks, to discuss 
feeds and other agricultural questions. 





Prizes of $15, $10 and $5 for the calf 
in best sale condition are offered by 
banks, commercial or other clubs, or 
by individuals. Calves are judged by 
a committee of three persons_not re- 
lated to members, and selected by the 
club. 

Six-months-old Jersey calves will 
probably cost from $20 to $25; Hol- 
steins, from $35 to $40, for high-grade 
calves. Cost of sire, Jersey $50 up, 
Holstein $75 up, at serviceable age. 

The fact that one hundred young 
cows properly cared for will increase 
in ten years to approximately 2,000 
cows, returning a revenue of not less 
than $200,000 annually, is something 
for towns and communities to think 
about. 

The Missouri Calf Club plan at once 
starts boys and girls into practical 
farm business, and leads the way to 
better live stock methods and a more 
profitable agriculture. 

Secretary Jewell Mayes, of the Mis- 
souri State Board of Agriculture, re- 
ports that the calf club plan is already 
in operation, and is attracting much 
favorable attention in different por- 
tions of this state, and he advises all 
persons interested to address State 
Dairy Commissioner E. G. Bennett, at 
Columbia, Missouri, for circulars and 
club by-laws. 





Old Sows vs. Gilts as Breeders 


An Idaho correspondent writes: 

“Tt would like to have your opinion as 
to the value of pigs from gilts as com- 
pared with pigs from mature sows.” 

The average gilt has from five to 
eight pigs in her litter, with an average 
of perhaps six, whereas, the average 
mature sow has from seven to ten pigs 
in her litter, with an average of per- 
haps eight or nine. It is almost uni- 
versally observed that the pigs from 
mature sows average slightly more 
vigorous than the pigs from gilts. They 
seem more likely to make rapid gains 
than the pigs from gilts. 

Many hog men believe that the most 
economical thing to do is to use gilts 





every year as mothers, and then fatten 
them off as soon as they have weaned 
their litters. This practice may be 
justified from a  dollars-and-cents 
standpoint, ifa man is only in the hog 
game temporarily, but if he expects 
to stick by it year after year, and real- 
ly build up a herd, it is far better to 
keep at least a few of the old sows. 
Breed a number of gilts every year, 
and select one-half or one-fourth of 
the best of them as mothers for the 
next year. In all really successful 
breeding operations, it is necessary to 
have large numbers to select from, so 
that the poorest may be discarded. 





Sweet Clover as Green Manure 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“Do you think it would pay me to 
sow sweet clover with oats, with the 
intention of plowing it under in May of 
the following year, as fertilizer for the 
corn crop? Would it be better to plow 
the clover under in the fall, rather 
than waiting until about the middle of 
May of the year following?” 

On land which is already rich, espe- 
cially in limestone, sweet clover, when 
seeded with oats, will make, in a fa- 
vorable season, a very heavy growth. 
But on poor land, where sweet clover 
is needed as fertilizer, it will not ordi- 
narily make much growth the first 
year, altho it may do fairly well during 
its second year. Rather than plow 
sweet clover under, before it begins 
its second year’s growth, we would be 
inclined to experiment with some crop 
which is more strictly an annual. Why 
not follow the oats with a mixture of 
rye and vetch? Of course, at the pres- 
ent time, vetch seed is extraordinarily 
high in price. Rye and vetch seeded 
in early September, and plowed under 
early the following May, have proved 
very successful in building up poor 
soils in certain sections of the east. 
Unfortunately, it will not be practical 
to use vetch in this way until enough 
corn belt farmers get to growing vetch 
for seed purposes, so that the seed will 
not be so high in price. 





Christmas in Armenia 

The old-style calendar is still used 
in Asia Minor, and that brings their 
Christmas on January 19th of our cal- 
endar. The Armenian Relief Committee 
is asking the people of the United 
States to join in raising a considerable 
fund of money, which may be cabled 
to the American consuls and mission- 
aries in Armenia, Syria and Palestine, 
so that it will arrive there in time to 
give these people Christmas presents 
of food, clothing and other necessary 
supplies. : 

Wallaces’ Farmer has from time to 
timie told of the urgent need in Ar- 
menia and Syria. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people there are starving. The 
missionaries tell us that ten cents will 
keep one person alive for two days. 

We have been receiving and forward- 
ing contributions, but the time is so 
short that we suggest that those who 
are willing to contribute of their plen- 
ty for this Christmas offering will com- 
municate direct with Charles R. Crane, 
treasurer of the Armenian Relief Com- 
mittee, 70 Fifth Avenue, New york 
City. 

The contributions received for the 
war relief fund since our last report 
are as follows: 

$95.00—St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Nebraska. 

$25.00 each—Mrs. C. Allen, Illinois; 
P. Hanson, Iowa. 

$20.00—J. Hanson, Iowa. 

$11.50—O. Dabritz, Ohio. 

$10.00 each—J. J. Rietvelt, Iowa; E. 
Grunsted, Illinois; A. Olson, Iowa; W. 
lL. Grove, Minnesota; H. L. Aikman, 
Illinois. 

$5.00 each—R. C. McConnell, Nebras- 
ka; N Nielsen, Nebraska; W. E. Hoyt, 
Iowa; J. C. Herway, South Dakota; W. 
Lawton, Iowa; J. W. Herter, Nebraska; 
L. Hagglund, Iowa; A. C. Thompson, 
Iowa; N. Geary, Nebraska; Wm. Herst, 
Ohio; W. H. Dewey, lowa; W. E. Tich- 
enor, Kansas. 

Smaller amounts—C, Kayser, Iowa; 
B. Elliot, lowa; Mrs. J. Randall, Ohio. 


HOG PROFITS AND LOSSES 


Hog prices have been strengthening, 
althb they are still not as high as they 
should be, in view of the excellent 
business conditions, the high prices 
received by the packers for their prod- 
ucts, and the high price of corn. No. 2 
corn averaged about 92.5 cents in Chi- 
cago for December, 1916. The ten-year 
ratio between corn and hogs has been 


1906 1907 


1905 





11.26 bushels of corn to equal the value 
of 100 pounds of hog flesh in the month 
of December. In other words, the corn 
price of hogs, with corn at 92.5 cents 
in December, is $10.42. The actual 
price was $9.90. In other words, we 
are still in the temporary loss period, 
which began in October. We seem, 
however, to be climbing back again 


1908 1909 1910 





to Gain Area H, where we should stay 
for another eight or nine months at 
least, unless the rhythm of the gain 
and loss areas is to be seriously dis- 
turbed. 

If we come back into Gain Area H at 
all vigorously, it would not be surpris- 
ing to see hogs selling the latter part 
of March for $12 or $13 per cwt. 


1911 1912 1913 





A price of $9.90 per cwt. for hogs 
in December, at Chicago, is equivalent 
to 88-cent No. 2 corn at Chicago. 
The average farmer is getting a 
very good price for his home-raised 
corn, by selling it to his hogs, altho 
he is not getting as good a price as 
the ratio of the past ten-year p-riod 
would justify. 
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STEER PROFITS AND LOSSES 


Last June, fairly good 1,000-pound 
feeders cost about $80. To make such 
feeders really fat and ship them back 
to Chicago in December has cost, as an 


1905 1906 1907 





average of the past ten years, the 
equivalent of 66.02 bushels of corn. 
With corn at 92.5 cents, the total cost 
of 1.300-pound fat steers for December, 


1908 1909 1910 


1916, has been $141.07. The actual 
selling price of such steers has been 
$11.30 per cwt., or $146.90, making a 
profit of $5.80. Area H is coming 


1911 1912 1913 


along nicely. Corn marketed thru the 
average steer seems to be bringing 
about 8 cents a bushel above the pres- 
ent market price. 


1914 1915 


1916 


BUTTER PROFITS AND LOSSES 


The bad dairy situation continues. 
Butter prices are high, but not high 
enough to compensate for high feed. 
The ten-year corn-butter ratio for 
December is .5383 of a bushel of No. 2 
Chicago corn to equal one pound of 


1905 1906 1907 














Elgin butter. With corn at 92.5 cents 
in December, 1916, the corn price of 
butter was 49.8 cents. The actual price 
was 38.5 cents; or Loss Area G still 
continues, with a loss of 11.3 cents for 
December. 


1908 1910 


. 


1909 


Of course, the farmer who raises his 
own feed, makes a profit on it which 
compensates for the loss on the butter. 
Butter at present prices is equivalent 
to 72-cent corn in Chicago, or 60 to 65- 
cent corn on the average farm. This 


1911 1912 1913 


is a good price for corn, and the 
man who markets home-raised feed 
thru his cows is not in such a seri- 
ous way. But the man who must 
buy feed at the present high prices 
is “up against it.” 

1916 


1914 1915 
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Starving to Death 


With Lots of Feed 


That is the Condition of Your Stock if it is Wormy 
Hog, Horse, Sheep, Cow Has Worms Unless Properly Treated! 


Feed Your Animals 





wouldn’t be without it. 


MEDICO positively destroys stomach 
and intestinal worms. Feed it every 
Gay and it will iy your animals free 
from these pests. Itis not only a prime 
worm destroyer; it is one of the best 
tonics obtainable. It gives your stocka 
snappy appetite. When you shift todry 
feed for the winter, ME DICO will make 
your stock go after the dry feed with 
@ green feed zest. 

MEDICO is a Cooper product backed 
by seventy years of successful manu- 















facture a and sq 
a with customers im every s' 
in the Don’t pay 





world. 
fit for a $1 5 barrel of common salt. 


That’s what you do if you buy the ordi- 
mary, ready-mixed, medicated salt. 
Ready-mixed, medicated salt is only 
one-tenth medicine. The rest is com- 
mon salt and you pay at the rate of 
$12.00 a barrel for it. MEDICO is all 
medicine. You buy your own salt, mix 
it with MEDICO and pocket $7.75. 
These figures tell the na" 
300 Ibs. ordinary, ready-mix ixed, 
medicated salt - = « « = $13.00 
¢ phe. MEDICO (20 Ibs.) $4.00 
bbl. common salt(280 ibs.)1.25 525 
ae to you by MEDICO - - $7.75 


























WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, 141 W. Huron Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





OU know that stomach and intestinal worms gobble up the feed 
you give to your hogs, your horses, your sheep, your cattle. 
Thousands of stockmen are feeding MEDICO every day. They 
Neither will you, after you have once tried 
it. It is the ounce of prevention that is worth tons of cure. 


We want you to know MEDICO right 
away. We want you to begin collecting 
your live stock itsnow. That’s why 
we make you this straightforward, gen- 
erous, rock-bottom, guaranteed offer: 
Send $4.00 immediately and receive 4 
poor of MEDICO. Mix them witha 
arrel of salt and try for GO days. If at 
the end of that time you are not satis- 
fied, write us and say so, and you will 
receive your money back by return 
mail. You don’t need to give us any 
reasons. We trust to your fairness. If 
you want any further assurance of our 
guarantee than the “Cooper” name, 
consult Dun’s, Bradstreets or any im- 
portant bank. 
Our experts have paeene a fully illus- 
trated reference booklet on stomach 
and intestinal worms. It tells how 
worms breed, how to spot them in your 
stock, how to kill them and how to keep 
your stock free from them. This book- 
let will be very helpful to you. You 
ought to have one now. It is free for 
the asking. Simply write and ask for it. 
We will mail you a booklet at once. 
You are under no obligation of any 
sort when you send for one. 
Don’t delay. Don’t keep losing 6 mene. 
Act today and get after this profit. 
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BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 


Bovee’s Central Heating Furnaces 
Bovee’s Regular Piped Furnaces 


At Manufacturer’s Prices 
SAVE 40% OF COST 
Save One-Third of Your Fuel 
the benefit of our 21 years’ sy ney in mant- 


Get 
facturing and installing furnaces. Get our positive Guarantee 
(and it’s good). Get our free three-colur catalog. 


195 W. Elghth Street, WATERLOO, IOWA 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Sweet mma 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I wish to try sweet clover for pas- 
ture. I have a thirteen-acre field next 
to my barn, seeded to winter wheat. 
This field is fenced hog tight, so I can 
pasture horses, cattle and hogs. How 
would it do to sow sweet clover on the 
field in March, and pasture a little in 
May? The land is very rich. Do you 
think that it would be necessary to 
summer fallow this land and sow in 
August, as we do with alfalfa? Do you 
think the yellow variety of sweet clo- 
ver is better than the white? Where 
can I get seed? Would it be necessary 
to lime rich land for sweet clover?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
seed twelve or fifteen pounds per acre 
of scarified white sweet clover seed, 
on this winter wheat field, some time 
in the late winter or early spring. He 
could broadcast the sweet clover be- 
fore the frost goes out, or he could 


wait a little and harrow it in, or he 
could drill in the sweet clover with a 
drill set very shallow, some time in 
early April. As we take it, this field 
is probably an old farm lot which is 
very rich. It probably does not need 
lime. However, to be on the safe side, 
it would be wise to send a sample of 
the soil to the soils department of the 
lowa station, at Ames, for analysis. If 
our correspondent wishes ‘to pasture 
off both the wheat and the sweet clo- 
ver, he might start in late May. How- 
ever, it will not do to pasture sweet 
clover very heavily until fall. On rich 
land, sweet clover will often make a 
fairly heavy growth the first year, but 
on poor land it will do very little the 
first year. 





Information Wanted 


Mr. Burt L. France, one of our Iowa 
county agents, writes: 

“Conditions in this county appear to 
be very favorable for the growing of 
alfalfa, and we are hoping that within 
a few years there will be a large acre- 
age in this section. Much of the coun- 
ty is now or will be tile drained. Some 
are of the opinion that the alfalfa roots 
will eventually clog up the tile. Do you 
know that this has ever happened? If 
so, under what circumstances?” 

Wallaces’ Farmer would like to hear 
from any of its readers who have had 
difficulty at all with alfalfa roots in 
tile drains. In the past, 
heard occasional reports to the effect 


that alfalfa roots do clog up tile; but | 


we can not now recall any specific in- 
stance which has come to our notice. 

An lowa correspondent writes: 

“IT would like the experience of your 
readers in regard to putting a piece of 
prairie sod, some of which is very 
tough and sloughy, into corn next 
year. I will have to plow about half 
of this land in the spring. Do your 
readers think that corn will do as well 
on this land as any crop, with the ex- 
ception of flax?” 

A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“Our people here are interested in 
putting up a community building, and 
we would like to hear from folks in 
other communities where buildings 
of this sort have been erected.” 





Stock Yards Feeding Experiment 


The St. Joseph stock yards the past 
summer has been taking on some of the 
duties of the state experiment station. 
In coéperation with the Missouri and 
Kansas experiment stations, as well as 
the local county agent, the St. Joseph 
Stock Yards Company has completed 
some excellent steer and hog feeding 
experiments. With shelled corn at 79 
cents a bushel, cottonseed meal at $39 
a ton, alfalfa hay at $11 a ton, and tim- 
othy hay at $11.50, the most profitable 
steer ration was 18.2 pounds of shelled 
corn, 2.5 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
and 8.9 pounds of alfalfa hay. A ration 
of 17.7 pounds of shelled corn and 7.5 
pounds of alfalfa hay was almost but 
not quite so profitable. The rations 
containing timothy hay were decidedly 
the least profitable. Adding cottonseed 
meal to the timothy hay ration didn’t 
help matters. Timothy hay, whether 
supplemented with cottonseed meal or 
unsupplemented, proved to be decided- 
ly inferior to alfalfa hay in this ex- 
periment. 

With corn at 79 cents a bushel, but- 


we have | 





. a 
termilk at 36 cents per cwt., and tank- 
age at $2.65 per cwt., the most profit- 
able hog ration, for shotes weighing 
106 pounds at the beginning of the ex- 
periment, was shelled corn in one self- 
feeder and tankage in another. An av- 
erage daily ration of 4.15 pounds of 
shelled corn and 12.53 pounds of butter- 
milk produced just as good gains, but 
the profit was not quite so large. 
Shelled corn alone was decidedly in- 
ferior, the gains being only one-half 
as large as with shelled corn and 
tankage. 

In another experiment, with forty- 
five-pound pigs, shelled corn and but- 
termilk produced nearly ten times as 
much daily gain as shelled corn alone. 
To produce a pound of gain with the 
shelled corn alone took 10.15 pounds, 
while with shelled corn and buttermilk 
it required 2.6 pounds of shelled corn 
and 6.12 pounds of buttermilk. It is 
almost impossible for a_ forty-five- 
pound pig to make much of a gain on 
corn alone. 

The St. Joseph Stock Yards Com- 
pany has not discovered anything new 
in the feeding world. . Nevertheless, 
demonstrations of this sort will do 
much good. Those of our readers who 
wish to study these experiments should 
write to the St. Joseph Stock Yards 
Company, South St. Joseph, Missouri 
and the pamphlet will be sent free on 
request. 
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What We Ate 


You may wonder how we lived back 
in the ’40’s. Fine; quite as well as you 
do now, altho we did not have so many 
fancy things in that old house. We had 
elegant cream from the spring house. 
I must tell you about that spring and 
spring house. In that part of the coun- 
try, houses were built near springs. 
The cattle, as they roamed thru the 
woods, knew where the*springs were, 
and made paths to them; and naturally 
when the roads were laid out, they 
followed the cow-paths. A spring came 
out of a ledge of rock about twenty 
feet lower than the house. Hence, all 
the water for drinking purposes or use 
in the house had to be carried in buck- 
ets uphill from that spring. There was 
a log spring house there, and the water 
passed from the spring into this spring 
house, then thru broad stone troughs 
in which the shallow milk crocks were 
set and covered with board covers, into 
the horse trough on the south side. 
The cream was skimmed off (My! How 
thick it was, almost like pancakes), and 
put in another crock and set back in 
the water. So when we came to the 
table, we had milk such as you do not 
get from the creamery, and cream that 
was cream—cream that made the cof- 
fee taste just right. The coffee was 
bought by the sack, green, and then 
roasted in a skillet, as I happen to 
know, because I used to have to stir 
it. So there was no adulterated coffee, 
nor blue milk, nor milk masquerading 
as cream at our house. 


Then we had ham and breakfast 
bacon, tho we did not call it that, 
shoulders, spare-ribs and sausage, 
home-made; none of your half beef 
and half pork, but genuine pork sau- 
sage, seasoned according to mother’s 
taste, with garden herbs picked green 
and carefully dried, for she always 
saw to that. In the winter we had heeft, 
and always first-class bread—net ‘the 
bread that the baker furnishexnor the 
bread that you bake in the range oven, 
but bread baked in the outaven. This 
oven had a brick foundatiph; avs Sha 
top was made of mortar, neire li 
and sand, but of clay, with éut straw, 
and tramped until you could\mould it 
like potter’s clay. This oven was heate » 
ed up with what we called oven-wood, 
or dry old rails split up, until the 
whole oven was hot. Mother knew by 
putting in her hand when it was right. 
Then the coals were all raked out, and 
the bread put in after it was properly 
raised. When the bread was done to 
a turn, it was taken out, and the pies 
and cakes and tarts put in. We had 
good feeding at all times. 

In the winter. we had buckwheat 
cakes and maple syrup and fried mush. | 
The mush was made of corn that was 
picked just after it was glazed; then 
kiln dried in the oven after the pies 
were taken out; then ground at a 
neighboring mill. The pot was put on 
in the fireplace in the afternoon, and 
the corn meal, after being properly 
sifted, was put in little by little, stir- 
ring all the time. Often I had to do 
the stirring, and was not allowed to 
quit until it had a certain consistency, 
shown by the way the bubbles came— 
just right—slowly and with difficulty, 
each bubble finally emitting a jet of 
steam. We usually had this mush for 
supper. Mother said it made us sleep 
well. Then the next morning we had 
fried mush. I wish I could get such 
fried mush now! With maple syrup 
and our good butter, it was a breakfast 
fit for a king. 

Altho we did not have canned fruit, 
we had many kinds of preserved fruit. 
When my great-grandfather or his 
brother entered on the farm, along 
about 1780, or nearly sixty years be- 
fore I was born, one of the first things 
he did after the land wes cleared and 
the logs burned, was to plant out an 
orchard. These trees were all seed- 
lings, and hence in the whole orchard 





ceenananeeniiaiions 


In the Forties 


there were no two of a kind. They 
were mostly summer and fall apples, 
some sweet; and I remember one tree 
on which the apples were so sour that 
we called them “vinegar” apples. In 
those early years there was a famine 
of winter apples with us, and for two 
reasons: First, there were not many 
of them, and, second, we had no cellar. 
Hence, the apples had to be kept in 
pits, and it was not safe to open the 
pit until about March. Fortunately, we 








had one tree which we called the win- | 


ter apple tree, the fruit of which was 
not fit to eat until about that time, but 
it kept splendidly up until corn plant- 
ing time. 


‘We usually loaded up a wagon with 
apples along in the fall, took them to 
a neighbor’s, who had a cider mill, and 
had them made into cider on the 
shares. Then there was usually a gath- 
ering of the neighbors for what was 
‘called an apple-butter boiling. The 
girls pared the apples, and the boys 
came in the evening to make the apple 
butter. It was not such apple butter as 
you folks buy, but the genuine old- 
fashioned sort made with cider and the 


best apples. It kept all winter, and we | 


could have all we wanted. It took a lot 
of stirring to keep that apple butter 
from scorchipg. 

Then we had peaches, some early 
and some late; but unless a frost 





killed them, there were plenty of them. | 


There were pears also, some of the 
trees dating back to the first opening 
of the country, some sixty years. Some 
of these pear trees are no doubt living 
yet. Some I know lived until they were 
over a hundred years old. We had a 
pear on our place that was called thé 
choke-pear, because it was not very 
good to eat, and when we tried to 
swallow a bite, there was a sort of 


Bastien sensation. Still, if we gathered 


‘ethese pears and hid them away in 
y-mow for about a month, they 
thn retty fair eating. 

W6§6, had plums, too, and quinces; not 
een-looking truck as you buy in 
res in the west, but great, big, 
fellows, as hard as a rock. 
qo folks have never eaten preserves 
‘made of this sort of quinces, you have 
missed something out of your lives for 
which an automobile ride will not 
make up. Then we had blackberries. 
We did not buy them by the quart, as 
you do, in boxes that do not hold a 
quart, and that are hauled hundreds of 
miles. In fact, we did not buy them at 
all, but just took a bucket and went to 
the blackberry thicket and gathered 
all we wanted, a whole bucketful. We 
youngsters were wise in the way of 
picking blackberries. We did not take 
the sort that grow on the tall canes, 
but another sort which I have never 
found since—black, juicy fellows, that 
grew on a medium-size@ busn, and 
seemed to prefer shade. They just 
melted in the mouth. O, my! 

Our farm was not suited to water- 
melons; but we grew muskmelons and 
sweet potatoes. My mouth waters yet 
when I think of those sweet potatoes, 
just before they were ripe, boiled, and 
then covered over with chicken gravy. 

After we moved into the new house, 
the neighbors used to come in after 
supper, and about ten o’clock they 
would have a good meal, the children 
having been sent to bed. We older 
children used to lie awake till the folks 








had gone into the parlor, and then slip | 


down and eat what was left; some- 
times not much, to-our great grief and 
disappointment. 


Not knowing anything about canning | 


fruit, my mother used to make jellies | 
and jams and preserves and butters. | 


When company came, there would be 
half a dozen different kinds set out on 
the table, of which everyone must 
taste, and always with good, thick 
cream. If you imagine for a moment 
that we did not live just as well in 
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those days as you do now, you are 


greatly mistaken. 

Everything was cheap. I remember 
how, before my grandmother died, she 
hired me one summer to carry her eggs 
to the store, promising me “something 
nice” in the fall. I remember they 
were onl¥ six cents a dozen; and one 
of my early disappointments grew out 
of that contract with my grandmother. 
When I took down the last basket of 
eggs, and went after my reward, my 
heart was set on a four-bladed pen- 
knife, of which the price was thirty- 
five cents. My grandmother thought 
it was altogether too much, and what 
she gave me was a one-bladed Barlow, 
which cost either eight or ten cents— 
I don’t remember which—but I know I 
thought it rather mean of her. I never 
liked my grandmother so well after- 
wards, but after she died, I magnani- 
mously forgave her. 

I forgot to speak of our cherries. We 
had plenty of them, fourteen trees, as 
I remember—big trees, as big around 
as the body of an eighteen-year-old 
boy; trees that you could climb into, 
climb up near the top and reach out to 
get the last ripe cherries; big, black 
cherries, which we thought better than 
all the rest, because there would be no 
more till the next year; cherries that 
the woodpeckers and robins had left. 
As we could not use the fruit of four- 
teen cherry trees, my father had half 
of them cut down, and still we had 
cherries for ourselves, ana cherries for 
the neighbors who would undertake to 
pick them on the shares. Sometimes 
mother thought they did not give her 
a square deal. 

Then there was a berry which I have 
not tasted since boyhood—the dew- 
berry—which grew wild in that sec- 
tion, especially on the thinner soils. 
They were big, luscious fellows, few on 
a bush, and happy was the boy who 
found them. We had another wild fruit 
—the mulberry; not the little Russian 
mulberry that we have in the west, 
but quite a different sort. It grew into 
a tree of considerable size; the timber 
was a favorite wood for making the 
old-fashioned up-and-down church, ex- 
ercise on which was the bane of the 
small boy’s existence. Like all the 
other fruits, they were seedlings, and 
varied greatly. Some were small and 
rather hard; others were long and fine 
in flavor, in fact, delicious. Of course, 
every boy had his favorite among the 
mulberry trees, which grew here and 
there on almost every farm. 

(To be continued) 





The Stockman and the Packer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read with great interest the 
article written by L. C. Swift, entitled, 
“The Stockman and the Packer,” in 
your Christmas issue. In his state- 
ments, however, are a few points which 
I can not figure out, and, as the major- 
ity of the farmers in the corn belt, 
like myself, are no experts in higher 
mathematics and algebra, it would be 
of general interest if the gentleman 
would answer this letter thru the col- 
umns of your valued paper. 

Mr. Swift explains that meat is a 
perishable product, and can not be kept 
in cold storage for more than four days 
without deterioration of its food value. 
He says that the prices of live stock 
are entirely governed by supply and 
demand. If the stockmen send more 
stock to the market than the supply 
calls for, the prices go down. So the 
packers are in no way to blame for 
the ruinously low prices which the 
stockmen received in the past two 
years, but it was solely due to an over- 
supply of live stock. In his last column 
Mr. Swift says about the producer, 
“His interest lies undoubtedly in larg- 
er broduction of live stock.” 

How can this be figured out? 

I presume the average loss per steer 
sustained by the stockmen was about 
$20—of course, as stated before, en- 
tirely due to an over-supply. With a 
still larger production, the over-supply 
would be greater and the prices also 
lower, according to our little arith~ 
metic. And if one steer lost $20, two 
steers certainly would lose more than 
that, and not less. 

So the logical way to remedy this 
evil, it appears to me, is to decrease 
the production of live stock, instead, 
as proposed, to increase it. Why not 
dispose of all poor and medium cows, 
and raise calves only from the very 
best ones. sired by pure-bred, regis- 
tered animals? Scrub cattle are al- 
ways losers for the breeder, and often 





for the feeder also. So why raise them? 
It is certainly not in the interest of 
the producer. 

Then there is another question: Sup- 
pose the stockmen were inclined to fol- 
low Mr. Swift’s advice to go in for a 
larger production of live stock. Ho 
are they going to do it? In this part 
of the country they have been literally 
cleaned out in the past two years. 
Their farms are mortgaged to the limit, 
and they have considerable trouble to 
raise enough money to meet their cur- 
rent expenses and pay their taxes. 
How and where are they going to get 
the money to start again? And who 
will guarantee them, that if they are 
fairly started, the same disaster will 
not overtake them again? Who is will- 
ing to loan money for such a hazardous 
and unprofitable busiress? 

Mr. Swift states further that accord- | 
ing to the figures of public account- 
ants, the profits of his company for 
the year 1915 were only one-eighth of a 
cent per pound, live weight. 

I am sure Mr. Swift will realize. that 
the country at large will receive this 
statement in a rather skeptical mood. 
Personally, I am willing to give him 
even more than the benefit of the 
doubt—I will consider him a gentle- 
man and accept his word. Live stock 
prices in 1915 were, as we all know, 
ruinously low. Prices of meat were 
high, on account of the war, at least 
we are told so. And yet Mr. Swift 
made a profit of only one-eighth of a 
cent per pound. 

I am only a common, every-day farm- 
er, with neither business ability nor 
business facilities. In the fall of 1915, 
I bought about forty hogs and packed 
them. They netted me, above all ex- 
penses, over two cents per pound. If 
Mr. Swift made only such a small 
profit as one-eighth of a cent per pound 
—under such, for him, favorable con- 
ditions, as extremely low prices of raw 
material and extremely high prices for 
his finished product—then it seems to 
me he is not the perfection of effi- 
ciency which the whole country be- 
lieves him to be, but he is a bungler 
at his trade. There must be a leak in 
his business worse than the Titanic’s 
after she struck the iceberg, and his 
business surely would sink as fast as 
the ill-fated steamer did, if he had not 
the power to make the poor farmers 
stop this immense leak. 

T. B. INGWERSEN. 

Walhalla Farm, Missouri. 





A Good Colt 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have a grade Belgian horse colt 
out of a mare weighing 1,550 pounds, 
and a heavy Belgian sire. This colt 
weighed 850 pounds at seven months 
and eighteen days of age. How does 
this weight stand in comparison with 
the normal weight for draft colts? We 
also have a mare colt from the same 
dam, but with a different sire, which 
weighed only 1,140 pounds at nineteen 
months of age. What feed should we 
give these colts this winter? We have 
plenty of good alfalfa and clover hay.” 

A weight of 850 pounds at seven 

months and eighteen days of age is an 
unusually good weight. Can any of 
our readers beat it? 

We suggest that our correspondent 
feed both the colt and the yearling a 
grain mixture of about six parts of 
corn, three parts of oats, two parts of 
bran, and one part of oil meal. We 
would feed all that these colts will 
clean up with a good appetite. 





The Breeder of Fairhope 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


In your account of the International 
and the Percheron show, you give Sing- 
master the credit for producing Fair- 
hope, the sensational two-year-old stal- 
lion that sold for $5,000. He was bred 
by L. E. Bishop, a neighbor of mine. 
It is claimed that Fairhope is the 
highest-priced American-bred stallion 
ever sold. 

The black Percheron mare, Kate, 
bred by J. N. Stuell, and sold to Dun- 
hams, and sold by them at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition for $3,500, is claimed 
to be the highest-priced American-bred 
mare ever sold. 

Both of these high-class Percherons 
were bred and developed in the same 
school district, and not over one hun- 
dred rods apart, and are closely relat- 
ed on the dam’s side. 

HENRY RILEY, 

Tilinois. 














The Sinews of Uncle Sam’s <a 


Looking over the entire field of American 
industry it is plain as a pikestaff that the 
backbone of the nation’s business is the 
careful, thrifty, intelligent live-stock farmer. 


Far removed from the hotbeds of specu- 
lation, socialism and the artificial life of . 
towns and cities, he is the one fit custodian 
of the country’s conscience, the one de- 
pendable conservator of the country’s real 
welfare. 


His broad acres reflect the certain result 
of feeding out his crops upon his own land, 
He is no robber of the soil. He builds and 
builds and builds, while many of his less 
thoughtful neighbors are destroying the 
land they occupy. 


The best and most successful farmers asa 
rule will not be without the weekly visit 
of THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE. They 
figure that it is fairly indispensable to a 
clear, up-to-date knowledge relating to 
the problems with which they have to 
deal with. 


It costs them but $1 a year or $2 for three. 
years. This brings also the big Holiday 
issue at Christmas-time. 


It will be sent to any address in the United 
States for these prices, and will stop com= 
ing when your time has run out, unless 
you renew the subscription. 


It is forced upon nobody. People take 
THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE, not bee 
cause it is given to them; not because 
they get a jack-knife or a map thrown in 
as a bait, but because they want THE 
GAZETTE for its own sake, and for 
their own profit. 

See our local agent or send your money 
to this office. Agents wanted in unassign- 
ed territory. A sample copy can be had 
by addressing 

THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE, 

Room !120, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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KEROSENE ENGINE 


Sizes 3 to 60 Horse 
Power. 

All Styles for Every 
Purpose. Gasoline 
Engines 1 to 60 Horse 
Power, 

SIMPLE . EFFICIENT 
A Satisfactory Engine in 
Every Way. 

WRITE FOR BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Stover Manufacturing @ Engine Co. 
310 LAKE ST., FREEPORT, ILL.’ 
STOVER'S GOOD ENGINE, SAMSON WINDMILLS, STOVER FEED 



















MANDOLIN, UKULELE, CUITAR OR CORNET 
We have a —— new system of teaching note music by 


mail To first each locality, we'll oe a $20 superb Vie 
lin, Mandolin, a Guitar or Cornet absolutely free. Very smal} 
for cet ge mse. We Se anenguanes you a playee 


Gamaistncuttetoan Write — no obligation, 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept 87, 87 Chicago, AM 
ALFALFA: seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kana. 


SWEET CLOVER and KY. BLUE GRASS 


Prices and circular on request. 
E. BARTON, Box2, Falmouth, Pendleton Co., Ky. 


GOooD recleaned, "pot irrigated - 
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Core an Reoneisical Steen F nei 


Iowa’s greatest crop is corn. The 
crop which gives the cook the most 
economical source of food material also 
happens to be corn. The attention of 
several thousand people who visited 
the Polk county corn show at Des 


Moines recently, was called to this fact 
by an educational exhibit prepared by 
the Iowa pure food and dairy depart- 
ment. The purpose of the display was 
to emphasize the importance of corn 
and its products as an _ economical 
source of human food, and to acqydiat 
the public with ways in which it or 
its products might be used to advan- 
tage. 

One pound of corn meal was taken 
for a comparison. It cost on the mar- 
ket 3 cents, and it took a relatively 
small space in its glass container. Be- 
side it and around it were other well- 
known foods, more bulky. Each of the 
different foods, however, represented 
the same food value as can be bought 
in a pound of corn meal for 3 cents. 

One pound of corn meal was the 
equivalent of any one of the following 
quantities of foods at the costs men- 
tioned: 

















A n 
Food. tb a 
@ Bs 
: a i 
tl re ee | 5ibs., 5 oz. | 19 
MN sg ale bc ole 2 1bs., 10.5 oz. | 64 
COREG... bas cts ss 15.5 oz. | 24 
Round steak ...| 1lb., 14 oz. | 41.5 
White bread ...} 1lb., 6.50z. | 10 
PORBLOOR _. 6 50s 0 5 lbs., 11.5 oz. | 14 
Cabbage: ....... 141bs., 3 oz. | 35.5 
Oa ae Lib:,. 1 -om | 34 
Oren@es.- ..56 2% 10 1bs.,14 oz. | 60 
po ee 8lbs., 9 oz. | 30 
petanas <.. 33.2% 6lbs., 5 oz. | 21 
ETUMOR: 565.0 3'h 4.0 | 15 oz. | 14 
WIDUUS: e555 | Lib, & of:-|:325 
REQUOR 66a ac0).2 1lb., 1.502. | 20 
mee nears 1 Ib., : oz. | 13 
FABIBING fo ose es 1lb., 4 pestis 
Oatmeal ....... | 15y or 17!7 
Flaked corn ....| 11b., @¥ oz. | 30 
yg 1) ae | 131bs.f3 oz. 7 15 
WORIOns os 5 oee a 8 lbsf26 oz. | 25 
Squash ........ | 18ibs428 Oy. BR LI 










erey value of the different 
may not be quite fair to s 
essential cooking foods or even to the 
fruits. The fact remains, however, 
when economy is an item, that none of 
them, not even a cereal, compares with 
corn. Three cents’ worth of corn has 
the same nourishment as 10 cents’ 
worth of white bread, 17 cents’ worth 
of oatmeal, 14 cents’ worth of potatoes, 
13 cents’ worth of rice, or 30 cents’ 
worth of corn itself after the cost of 
flaking has been added. In other 
words, to get the value of a pound of 
corn meal made into a little mush, 
one would have to depend upon three 
ordinary sized packages of flaked corn, 
at 10 cents per box. 

With food prices soaring, and no 
limit in sight, it is worth while to know 
something about the economy of food 
used in the human ration. It is not so 
important to know how much a dollar 
will buy, but rather how much good 
nourishment it will purchase. In bulk, 
the food energy of a pound of corn 
meal is equivalent to fifteen potatoes 
of average size, equal to two loaves of 
bread, or sixteen bananas. 

The corn show, which probably was 
visited by more city folks than farm- 
ers, gave hundreds of housewives an 
idea as to how more economical, but 
just as nourishing, rations can be 
planned by substituting corn for some 
of the foods usually used. 

Corn meal, it was pointed out, can 
be used in a number of ways—in the 
form of mush, with milk or syrup; 
made into corn bread or Johnny-cakes, 
as griddle cakes, or even made into 
pudding. Any cook book points out 
many ways of utilizing its products. 
State Chemist Harris, after determin- 
ing the amount of nourishment re- 
quired by a man at hard work, found 
that half a pound of corn meal made 
into mush, supplemented by a pint of 
skim-milk, would give him a well-bal- 
anced ration for one meal, at a cost of 
only 3.5 cents. The protein lacked by 
the corn is supplied in the milk, and 
the fat taken out of the latter is fur- 
nished in the corn. If absolutely nec- 
essary, therefore, it would seem pos- 
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At ‘Yo ur Service”. 


BEVERY one of the 296 men and women employed by Northrup, King & Co.—errand bo 
drivers, warehouse men, seed experts, clerks and executives—are ‘‘et your service, 
have had 20 to 30 years’ experience in growing and ig 
rains, others in garden and flower seeds. 
complete mechanical equipment, we have established tedisiss standards of qua 
tection of seed buyers, as well as our own reputation, our seeds are sold under three brands. 


NorRTHRUP KING ‘aa 


These seeds are carefully selected to produce profitable 
crops in the severe climate of the North. They are thor- 
oughly recleaned, and tested for purity and germination, 
Because of their real merit, the demand is steadily increas- 
ing. They aresold by dealers in nearly every community 
throughout the Northwest, A merchant can get for you, 
quickly, any of Northrup, King & Co.’s Seeds which he 
may not have in stock—no matter the size of your require- 
ments—one packet or a carload, 
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Some are experts in grasses, 
rough their —, coupled with our 


ity. For the pro- 


In anticipation of the largest seed demand this firm has ‘ 
had in thirty-three years—greater even than last season— 
we have gathered together tremendous stocks of high 
gue garden, grass and field seeds, 
loads are now stored in our several large warehouses. 
facilities for quick and accurate distribution were never so 
complete as this year. 
not being able to secure desired stocks, we advise planters 
to list their requirements and place early orders with our 
dealers for 1917 seed. 


For Successful Crops Sow Seeds Which Are 


ese I Three Brands. 


Many hundred car- 
ur 


But, to avoid disappointment in 


iN ORTHRUP, > Kiwis & a Noniciins Avat. First Si MINNI INNEAPOLIS S MINN. 














or $3 a month. Of course, an exclu- 
sive ration of mush and milk would get 
monotonous. Few object to it occa- 
sionally; Johnny-cake once in a while 
is as agreeable as bread; and hot corn 
griddle cakes are relished by man. To 
the extent that these items are substi- 
tuted for those made from other prod- 
ucts, one is economizing in the ration 
at no sacrifice in quality. 

From the corn kernel, a great many 
food products are made, and if it were 
not for these products, much in the 
way of foodstuffs of which they form a 
part would have to be sold at a higher 
price. The exhibit at the corm show 
had many of these products on display. 

From the germ of the corn kernel, 
an oil which has a bright amber color 
is extracted. This is used in bakeries, 
and also makes a good salad oil. After 
this oil is taken out, the residue is 
made into gluten feed, which is valued 
by many feeders on account of its high 
protein content. Sugar is made from 
the starchy part of the corn, and ex- 
cept for its lack of sweetness, it has 
the same food value as cane or beet 
sugar. Corn sugar is used in fermenta- 





sible for a working man to feed him- 
self at a cost of about 10 cents a day, 


tion plants, and in its liquid form as 





syrup or sorghum, which ied a prom- 
inent part in the making of all kinds 
of jam, jellies, candies and other 
sweets. As a table syrup, when sweet- 
ened with cane or beet syrup, it has 
long been used. Another product of 
starch is dextrin, from which is made 
paste and mucilage. The uses of starch, 
both as a table food and as a necessity 
in the laundry, are well known. Calo- 
mel made from corn has unlimited uses 
as a coloring substance, being used in 
gravy, vinegar, and candy, and other 
articles of food. Corn vinegar, while 
Jacking in the high flavor of cider vin- 
egar, is of good quality, and is used by 
many who want a cheaper grade. 

The question of economical food may 
not be as important to the farmer 
whose farm produces much of the food 
used on his table, but it is an impor- 
tant question in the city. It is worth 
while for the farmer, however, to know 
the actual food value of the main crop 
in which he is interested, and it is to 
his advantage to encourage a greater 
use of it in every way possible, espe- 
cially when this crop gives to the con- 
sumer the highest value of food mate- 
rial for the money spent. 
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Trees, etc. 








pple Trees 
7c. Seed and hiareery Book 
y at WHOLESALE 


mailed free. 
Bays nae wb ef efore ade 
Crop short e 
prices. 


CLOVER! 


Don’t buy F am Se Scots of =: kind Sef you see our 
samples an on Guaranteed quality, 
tested reds ot ‘eeteny. A faite, Sweet Clover and "Aisikes 
sold subject to your a) proval am id qoverument test, test. Write 
today for samples prices aaah Guide, 


Americas Mutual Seed Go.. Dept. 104, Chicago, Iineis 
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A Hog At His Best 


He’s never at his best if he’s weg Neither is your other stock. 
Worms distress animals, retard thrift, bring on contagious dis- 
eases. Get rid of worms. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


Expels Worms Makes Stock Healthy 


I tell you it pays to condition your stock now, in midwinter. Use 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic and clean out their systems, nee blood, 
then they will eat with a relish and digest their food uy it from 
the local dealer—the man you know in your tuwn. a 


Why Pay Peddiers Twice My Price? bi 
Costs you one-half less to buy and requires no more at a time to feed. } 


25-Ib. Pail, $2.00; 100-Ib. Drum, $6.50 : e 
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Smaller packages as low as 50c (except in Canada and the far West and the South). B } 
a 
My Guarantee Lf 
So sure am I that Dr. Hess Stock Tonle will post- if 
tively rid your hogs of worms and kecp your stock ; ¥, 
RE Eee yg 
nearest dealer to supply you with enough fer your 0 
soc, and fit doce not do what I claim, rears A} 
Write for Free Stock Tonic Book f 4 
4 | 
DR. HESS & CLARK i f 

i 


Ashiand, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


Helps to keep poultry healthy f 
and make hens lay. Guaran- {f 
teed. i 
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Dr. Hesse Instant 
Louse Hiller 
Kills lice on stock and poultry. 
Provide your hens with a dust 
bath, to which add Instant 
Louse Killer occasion- 
ally. Your hens will 
do the rest. 
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More Profit From the Same Hogs 


The easy way to large profits lies in giving your hogs and 
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other stock a constant supply of clean, sanitary water. All stock will 

put on weight faster and with less teed, if the supply is always access- 

ible. The element which constitutes from one-half to two-thirds of 

all living tissue is water. 65% of a hog’s body is water. Stop throwing 
these profits away by installing an 


(Ag Seaitery . Stock Waterer 


Keeps water clean and sanitary—warm in 40 degrees below zero weather 
@nd cool in summer. Always accessible. Automatic feed. Guaranteed 
mon-freezabie. Prevents disease. Lasts a lifetime. Simple, practical aad 
tmexpensive wo operate. Saves time end labor. An ‘‘All-year-round!’ 
Pays for itself inasbort time. At your dealer's; if not, order Ff 
pped ready for use, ht prepaid. Get our Money-back 
Guarantee and full particulars. 
PHILLIP BERNARD CO., 2312 FloydAve., 


The Sunbeam Tank Heater 


The Last Word in Tank Heaters—Burns kerosene 
gas. Saves money. It burns the cheapest fuel—kero- 
sene; a gallon burns from eight to fourteen hours. 

Saves time. It is always ready for operation. Can be ge 








Sioux City, lowa. P 









erated in five minutes by any eight-year-old boy. hoguires 
no attention after being lighted. 
Saves worry. Nosparks to burn your buildings. No night 


firing. The Sunbeam will be on the job in the morning. It 
never tires or forgets. Sold under an absolute guarantee. 


Write for descriptive literature and prices. 


Bain Bros. Mig. Co., Dept. D, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


POLLO 


Galvanized Roofing 


Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, and storms. ag from 
the well known APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets. 
These sheets are the highest quality and_most durable Galvanized Sheets manufac- 

tured, and are unexcelled for Culverts, Silos, Tanks. , Etc. Sold by weight 
by leading dealers. Look for the Key stone added below regu artrade mark. Owners 
of farm buildings should have our ““Better Buildings” booklet. Sent upon request, 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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[ FEEDING QUESTIONS 





Fall Pig Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am thinking of buying fifty head 
of fall pigs to get ready for market 
next August. If I buy the pigs the 
first of February, I would intend to 
ieed them just enough corn and oats to 
keep them doing well until the first of 
May, when I would turn them onto 
twenty acres of clover pasture and let 
them run until about the first of July. 
I would then begin to feed them, and 
would feed for a month or so. Do you 
think that these pigs will make any 
gains on red clover pasture from the 
first of May until the first of July, if I 
give them no corn? How many sixty- 
pound pigs will twenty acres of red 
clover pasture? Do you think that 
hogs will be $11 per ewt. at home dur- 
ing August and September? How many 
pounds of gain can I put on these pigs 
in thirty days if I keep them up in a 
dry lot and feed them on corn and 
water? Would it pay better to fatten 
these pigs while still allowing them to 
run on the clover pasture?” 


Hogs will not make much gain on 
pasture unless they get grain in addi- 
tion. In fact, unless the pasture is very 
good, they are more likely to lose than 
to gain. On a good quality of red clo- 
ver pasture, during May and June, we 
would expect light fall pigs to make 
an average daily gain of perhaps one- 
fifth of a pound. In order for any type 
of pigs to utilize pasture properly, it is 
necessary to feed at least two or three 
pounds of grain for each 100 pounds of 
live weight. Twenty acres of clover 
pasture should be a great abundance 
for fifty to a hundred pigs. Of course, 
we do not know what the hog market 
will be next summer, but we are in- 
clined to think that it will probably be 
wise for our correspondent t  illow 
these pigs on clover pasture free ac- 
cess to corn in one self-feeder and 
tankage in another. Under such condi- 
tions, they should gain fully a pound 
and a half per head daily, and should 
be ready to market at around 250 
pounds in weight, some time in August. 
As to whether or not hogs will sell at 
$11 per cwt. at our correspondent’s 
station next August and September, no 
man can say. The strength which the 
hog market has exhibited in the face 
of tremendous receipts during the past 
two months, indicates to us the ‘possi- 
bility of very high prices next spring 
and summer. 

Cessation of hostilities should serve 
to strengthen rather than to weaken 
the hog market. At present, the only 
weak point in the hog market is the 
large receipts, and after the middle of 
January, we would not be at all sur- 
prised to see them become somewhat 
smaller. 


Corn Silage and Cottonseed Meal 
for Pregnant Ewes 


At the Iowa station they fed one lot 
of pregnant ewes a ration of corn and 
silage; another lot they fed in just the 
same way, but cottonseed meal was 
added to the ration in amounts of 
about one-fifth of a pound daily. The 
weights were kept on the ewes, and 
at the conclusion of the experiment, 
they found that for each pound of cot- 
tonseed meal added to the ration, the 
ewes had gained two-thirds of a pound. 

The efficiency of a pregnant ewe 
ration is measured by the vigor of the 
lambs. At the time of birth, record 
was kept of the comparative vigor of 
the lambs. In the case of the corn 
and silage ewes, 29 per cent of the 
lambs were extremely vigorous, 59 per 
cent were vigorous, and 12 per cent 
were only moderately vigorous. The 
cottonseed meal ewes produced lambs 
63 per cent of which were extremely 
vigorous, 16 per cent were vigorous, 
16 per cent only moderately vigorous, 
and 5 per cent weak. It evidently paid 
to add a small amount of cottonseed 
meal to a ration of corn and silage. 

Another lot of ewes got corn, silage 
and cottonseed meal, but also received 
a small amount of finely ground lime- 
stone and another calcium salt known 
as calcium chloride. Evidently the cal- 
cium salts were of benefit, for 67 per 
cent of the lambs were extremely vig~ 
orous and 33 per cent were vigorous. 














Cottonseed Meal Poisoning 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“When cottonseed meal and corn are 
the same price, pound for pound, how 
much cottonseed meal can be fed prof- 
itably to two-year-old steers? The 
steers are on a ration of cottonseed 
meal, corn, silage and corn fodder. How 
long -can the hogs be kept following 
steers fed on a large amount of cotton- 
seed meal without danger? What are 
the symptoms of cottonseed meal poi- 
soning in hogs? Will I have time to 
sell these hogs after the symptoms ap- 
pear, without serious loss?” 

When cottonseed meal is fed in 
amounts of only a pound or two per 
steer daily in the ordinary corn belt 
ration, a pound of it may take the 
place of as much as two or even three 
pounds of corn. But when it is fed in 
amounts larger than two or three 
pounds per steer daily, it is worth but 
very little more, pound for pound, than 
corn. With cottonseed meal and corn 
at the same price per pound, we would 
be inclined to feed about four pounds 
of cottonseed meal per steer daily. 
Southern experiments indicate that 
with silage in the ration, it is gener- 
ally safe to feed amounts this large or 
even larger, for at least three or four 
months. However, it is wise to watch 
the steers carefully day by day. One 
of the first symptoms of trouble will be 
lack of appetite, and this may be fol- 
lowed by a staggering gait and blind- 
ness. In hogs, the symptoms are much 
the same; but with hogs a thumping 
condition also often appears. 

Ordinarily, when cottonseed meal is 
fed to cattle at the rate of only a 
pound or two per head daily, the hogs 
following the cattle are _ perfectly 
healthy, especially if they are getting 
a small ration of corn in addition. But 
occasionally, when the cottonseed meal 
is fed to the steers in unusually large 
amounts, and especially when the hogs 
have been following the steers for a 
long time, and getting no other feed in 
addition, trouble gradually appears’ 
Our correspondent should keep his 
eyes open, and whenever any of these 
pigs begin to breathe hard or to stag» 
ger, he should put them in a separate 
lot from the steers, or else market 
them at once. The trouble comes on 
far more slowly when the hogs are fol- 
lowing steers than when they reecive 
the cottonseed meal direct. Ordinarily, 
we anticipate no trouble from cotton- 
seed meal poisoning in hogs when the 
steers are fed less than three pounds of 
the meal per head daily. 





Fall Pig Ration 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“T have twenty fall pigs, weighing 
from thirty-five to forty pounds each, 
which are thrifty and doing well. I do 
not have enough corn to feed them, 
and wish to know what to buy. Good, 
first-class corn will cost about $1; 
shorts, $1.75; bran, $1.60; tankage, 
$2.75. What shall I buy, when, and 
how much? Would it work to feed 
these hogs out on shorts or middlings, 
together with a little tankage? I would 
like to sell these hogs as soon as they 
will bring a full market price, as [I will 
move the second week in March, and 
don’t care to move the hogs or feed if I 
can get out of it.” 

Under such conditions, where it is 
desired to bring the fall pigs to a mar- 
ketable weight at the earliest possible 
date, we would feed corn in one self- 
feeder, shorts in another, and tankage 
in another, allowing the pigs to bal- 
ance theif own ration to suit them- 
selves. After pigs get beyond fifty 
pounds in weight, we regard shorts and 
corn as about equal pound for pound, 
altho shorts may have a little advan- 
tage if they are of an especially high 
grade. At the Iowa station, with fall 
pigs on self-feeders of corn and tank- 
age, they were able to secure one hun- 
dred pounds of gain for 375 pounds of 
corn and thirty pounds of tankage, 
which was extraordinarily good, and 
under average conditions we would not 
expect to do better than a hundred 
pounds of gain for 420 pounds of corn 
and thirty pounds of tankage. With 
shorts, corn and tankage, we would ex- 
pect a hundred pounds of gain for each 
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7 ‘oon Tank hee 


May be used for heating the gar- 
age or other outbuildings. It is 
also aself sinker. Simply turn the 


oil on, light it, leave it—and forget 
it. As superior to the old wood and 
coal tank heaters as the self-binder 
is to the cradle. 


Economical — Safe—Simple 
One gallon of kerosene burns from 
12 to 16 hours. 







The heater lights as 
easily as a lamp. No sparks. No 
ashes to dip out. No fire to kindle 
or tend, Made of tron and steel. 

Order now while we can assure 
prompt delivery. Price 1s $22.50 each, 
or on an order of three $20.00 each, 
a b, Washington. Draft to ac- 
Shipping wt. 160 lbs. 
gents wanted. 


WESTERN TANK HEATER CO., Washington, lowa 


ROWE'S HOG OILER 


NEW, IDEA 


one order. 





Fhe 9 Uses 
Medicated oil, 
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Grinder 


and grind your own 
stock feed. Itis our 
Model “C” Grinder, 
made especially for 
serene drive and is 
itted with the most 
modern and uptodate 
Improvements. Bes capacity of from 20 to 35 bu. per 
hour, with 6 to 10H, P. Easy to operate, simple in 
construction, Bch and fully guaranteed. 
Write forillustrated folder ““B.” Also ask for folder 
**a” which describes our “Diamond” Wood 
Outfits. Both folders mailed free. 


MEW WINONA MFG. CO., 806 Fifth St., Winona, Minn. 
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KELLY KELLY DUPLEX GRINDING 


“aia, Onn of too Ensioat Rasing Mil "Made 


Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 
wheat, barley, ryo, kaffir corn, 
cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
alfalfa, sheaf oats, or any 
kind of grain. Bagger has a 
fe double spout attached to 
either side of mill. We 
furnish extra hopper for 
grinding small] grain and 
ear corn at the same time. 
Made with double set 
of grinders or burrs. 
Have a grinding surface of 
just double that of most 
mills of equal ge! — 







fore, do twice as much work. Requires 26% 

| = arg a spre <A gasoline engines. We “aie 
rite for Free C 

DUPLEX MILL * “aka. CO., Box 322, Springfield, Ohio 

Western Branch, Fifth and Court Ave., Des Moines, lowa 










The standard of 
grinder service 
for40 years. Hundred 
thousand in use. Built 
solid, ofiron and steel; 

will last a life time with 
care. General Purpose 
Mills for ear corn and 
email graine; double 
crusher, ball-bearing, 





bi capacity tient vanning auger feed;ring oiler; ~ 


ne or coarse. Also smal! grain grinders. 
APPLETON MFG. CO. 832 Fargo St.,Batavia, Ill. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 




















215 pounds of corn, 215 pounds of 
shorts, and twenty-five pounds of tank- 
age. This is merely a rough estimate 
for our correspondent to use as a 
working basis. We would expect the 
rate of gain to be between a pound and 
a pound and a half per pig, the exact 
amount depending on the weather and 
the health of the pigs. 





Self-Feeding Problem 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“With No. 3 corn at 85 cents per 
bushel, 60 per cent protein tankage at 
$47.50 per ton, shorts at $45 per ton, 
and oil meal at $50 per ton, please 
give me a good ration for October pigs. 
I use self-feeders entirely. In addition 
to the above, the pigs have free access 
to a mixture of lime, charcoal, cop- 
peras, salt and clean water. If I use 
the mixture of 100 pounds of shorts, 


.100 pounds of ground corn, and 20 


pounds of tankage, would it be better 
to feed it in the form of slop or dry in 
self-feeders? What would be the best 
ration for shotes weighing 150 to 170 
pounds each?” 

With feeds at the prices mentioned, 
we would depend altogether on corn 
and tankage, allowing the pigs to eat 
all the corn they want from one self- 
feeder, and all the tankage they want 
from another. Both young pigs and 
the 160-pound shotes can balance their 
ration from self-feeders more intelli- 
gently than a man can for them. Shorts 
at $45 a ton are altogether too expen- 
sive, except possibly for pigs which 
have recently been weaned, or fall pigs 
which are runty and coming along 
slowly. Oil meal at $50 a ton is alto- 
gether too high, when tankage may be 
had for $47.50 per ton. 





How Many Steers for che Silo? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a 16x34-foot silo, filled with 
corn which would have gone thirty-five 
bushels to the acre. The silage has 
settled four feet, leaving thirty feet of 
silage. How many 1,050-pound steers 
will the silage feed, if I start feeding 
about January ist, and feed until grass 
time? I have plenty of clover and tim- 
othy hay. I want to bring these steers 
thru the winter in good condition, and 
put them on grass next summer, finish- 
ing them out for the July or August 
market.” 

Thirty feet of settled silage in a 
16-foot silo is somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 110 or 120 tons. If the feed- 
ing pericd is to last 130 to 150 days, 
this means that there will be about 
1,600 pounds of silage available each 
day. A 1,000-pound steer can eat as 
much as sixty pounds of silage in a 
day, but if he is also getting a fair 
quality of mixed hay, we would not fig- 
ure on an average of more than forty 
pounds of silage per steer per day 
other words, we would figure Ahat ‘our’ 
correspondent has about enorigh silage 
for forty steers from Januafy ist until 
grass time. Of course, thfs,is merely 
a rough estimate, for so muth d ent | 
on the quality of silage and*the Qua 
of the other feeds which thesteers are 
getting in connection with the silage. 





Wintering Steer Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please give me a balanced ration 
for wintering steers, which I wish to 
carry thru as cheaply as possible, and 
yet have them make a little gain. I 
have thirty-one yearling steers that av- 
erage 616 pounds, and for feed I have 
thirty tons of oat straw, twenty tons 
of timothy straw, twenty tons of mixed 
cloven and timothy hay, and 800 bush- 
els of corn. Corn is 9Q cents a bushel; 
timothy straw, $8 a ton, and mixed 
hay, $12 a ton. I wil? have to buy oil 
meal at $47.50 a_ ton, or cottonseed 
meal at $44 a ton. I am going to carry 
these steers thru on pasture next sum- 
mer.” 

It is not oydinarily economical to 
make much in the way of gains on 
steers which are to be put on pasture 
the following summer. An average 
daily gain per steer of one-half a pound 
to a pound is enough. We suggest that 
our correspondent allow his yearlings 
to eat all the oat straw and timothy 
hay they want, but that he feed no 
more than ten pounds per head daily 
of the mixed hay. In connection with 
such a roughage ration, we would feed 
one pound of cottonseed meal or oil 
meal per steer daily. We would feed 
no corn so long as it is as high as 90 
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Jay Brand Cotton Seed Meal 


We highly recommend this Brand to your : siaaieeenas 
Finely ground, good yellow color, and free of excess lint, 
runs uniform in analysis. 

Cotton seed meal is cheapest concentrate on the 
market, ard no grain ration is 
Animals need protein. Everything now is high, and best 
results are absolutely necessary to show proper profits 
in your operations. 
farm roughage, less grain, and get larger profits. 

Let us quote you. 


F. W. BRODE & CO. (pitts! ims 


OWNERS: Saas Owl Brand Cotton Seed Meal—41 to 43% protein 
Dove Brand Cotton Seed Meal—38 4 to 41% protein 
PRICES ON REQUEST 


36 to 38 
Gor one cent 


balanced without it. 





Use more cotton seed meal, more 


MEMPHIS, TENN. Incorporated 1915 
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PHILLIP BERNARD CO., 


Solve Your Pig Raising Problems 


The five requirements of primar 
sunshine, warmth, fresh air and freedom from drafts. 
O. K. Sun-Lite Windows in your bog house solves 
Direct sunlight insures healthier, stronger and big- 


O-K Sun-Lite Windows are easily and quickly installed 
in any hog house, old or new. 
with four-inch flashing. Absolutely water-tight, fire, 
Glass held firmly in place—cov- 
No rattling or vibration. No putty needed, 
Require no paint or repairs. Glass can be removed iu s min 


O-K Sun-Lite Window No. 2 does away with cupolas and ventilators. 
Ventilation can be regulated, The only patented hog house sun., £5 
shine window that can be opened or closed from inside 


FREE Complete building plans of modern hog houses. Show proper 
way to build new hog houses and how to improve your 

present hog honse—also full information, prices and circulars on our hog 

Write for them today. 


2804 Floyd Ave., 


pigs are dryness, 


importance in raisin 
hese secured, the 


Made of galvanized iron 


Last 
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cents a bushel! Of course, if the ob- 
ject were to fatten these steers for a 
late summer market, it would be wise 
to begin feeding corn some time late in 
the winter. 





Roughing Steers Thru the Winter 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Would it pay me to take steers to 
winter on good silage, stalk fields, hay 
and straw, if I get 7 cents for each 
pound of gain put dn them? These 
steers now weigh about 800 pounds.” 
If titese steers are really thin, it may 
possibly pay to take them on this basis. 
Much depends on just how much value 
is placed on the stalk field, the straw 
and the hay. To make the cheapest 
gains possible on these steers, we are 
inclined to think that it will pay to feed 
each steer a pound or two of cotton- 
seed meal. An average daily ration of 
about thirty pounds of silage, two 
pounds of cottonseed meal, and what 
straw and hay the average steer will 
eat, should produce gains of about two 
pounds per head daily for three or four 
months. This would make the cost of 
a pound of gain about 7 or 8 cents. We 
ertainly would not care to keep these 
rs longer than .three or four 
Onths, for we are afraid that at the 
f that time, it would be impos- 
ibe o make a pound of gain for any- 
near as cheap as 7 cents. 





Steer Problem 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“We are feeding nineteen-head of 
1,000-pound steers, which are now in 
fair flesh, which we wish to put on full 
feed, so that we can market them the 
latter part of April. We have corn at 
from 80 to 85 cents a bushel, corn fod- 
der, wild hay and oat straw. We can 
get oil meal at $48 a ton, cottonseed 
meal at $48 a ton, gluten feed at $40, 
sugar feed at $40, and alfalfa hay at 
$17 to $22, according to the grade. 
Which of these protein feeds should we 
buy? How much of these protein feeds 
should we feed in order to expect the 
best results?” 


When the roughage ration is corn 
fodder, wild hay and straw, and corn is 
80 to 85 cents a bushel, it certainly will 
pay to feed something in the way of a 
protein feed. Between the feeds men- 
tioned by our correspondent, there is 
not sv very much choice. In fact, it is 
impossible to make a choice without 
knowing the guaranteed analysis. If 
the oil meal is guaranteed 34 per cent 
protein, the cottonseed meal 388 per 
cent protein, and the gluten feed 23 
per cent protein, we would be inclined 
to feed each steer, in addition to his 
corn ration, about three pounds of glu- 
ten, half a pound of cottonseed meal, 
and half a pound of oil meal. With corn 
at 85 cents, and gluten feed at $40 a 
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Famous Four Burr Mills 








Grind all your feed at 15 to 50 bushels per bour, 
and smal! grain in proportion. 

We manufacture three sizes of the Four Burr 
Mills; also Bovee Western Steamers. 

Save one-third of your feed by grinding and cooking, 

Full description and catalog free 
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FREE!! 
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Electric Light Plant 
the wasted power of your own gas 
engine. . 
After years of labor, Mr. Edison has perfected 
an absolutely satisfactory home electric light- 
ie 
water, gri feed, ete. The Edison = 
is always le and simple to operate. 
Get his Free Book and learn this great 
system. Just send your name and address on 
Address: 








TheBestWaytoKeep 
Well in Winter! 




















is to aveid zero temperature, bliz- 
zards and slush. Therefore, why 
mot seek the glorious sunshine and 
semi-tropical atmosphere of Cali- 
fo » where you can enjoy all sorts 
of out-door recreation all winter 
long amidst the flowers and orange 
blossoms beside the blue Pacific? 
*Twill do you a world of good! If 

our neighbor has been there, ask 

im—he knows. Join a ‘Personally 
Conducted” (costs no more) Excur- 
sion vie the Burlington Routct 
Make the going as delightful as the 
getting there. 

Go through Denver, Colorado $ > 
Royal Gorge and Salt Lake Cityte dentiohe 
‘The cost is surprisingly tow. You’ !l be amazed 

© you compare it with the cost of re- 
maining athome Send a postal today for 
“Personally Conducted” Excursions foider— 
worth reading evenif you don't go. P. S. 
ustis, P. T. M., Burlington Route, (C. B. & 
Q. R. R.), 541 W. Jacksan Bivd., Chicago. 





















Depend upon raising yields 
and quality and reducing costs 
: of production. Fertilizers offer 

you larger and more profitable 
yields and lower production costs. You 
cannot to ignore fertilizer results 
and profits. Every bushel counts this § 
i . Present prices for farm products, 

bor, farm values, etc., justify doubled 
attention to your soil fertility problems. 
Our free soil and crop booklets will help 
you. Write for m, 


Soil Improvement Committee 
of the National Fertilizer Association 
Chicago Dept.128 Baltimore 






















all good ones. Spring a rew one on your 
Large oock with colored cover by mail, 10c 


REW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 62 So. Norwalk, Conn 
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ton, gluten feed can be looked on part- 
ly as a substitute for corn and partly 
as a substitute fer such feeds as cot- 
tonseed meal and oil meal. Nebraska 
experiments indicate that alfalfa hay 
of good quality may be worth as much 
as $17 to $22 a ton for fattening steers. 
If our correspondent could buy a small 
quantity of this alfalfa, we would ad- 
vise him to get enough so that he can 
feed his average steer four or five 
pounds daily. We do not know what 
the composition of the sugar feed is, 
but even it may be worth while at $40 
a ton. Sugar feed is sometimes a con- 
siderable help toward the close of the 
feeding period, because of the stimu- 
lating effect it has upon the appetite. 
If our correspondent must choose just 
one of the protein feeds, we would be 
inclined to advise oil meal, fed at the 
rate of about two and a half pounds 
per steer daily. If he were to feed a 
combination, we would suggest four 
pounds of alfalfa hay, three pounds of 
gluten feed, half a pound of cottonseed 
meal and half a pound of oil meal, and 
perhaps a pound or so of sugar feed 
per steer daily toward the close of the 
feeding period. 


Feeding Bran 

An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Which is cheaper for hogs and cows 
bran at $36 per ton or oats at 50 cents 
a bushel? I have been feeding oats, 
bran, corn and oil meal to my stock, 
and am nearly out of bran, and do not 
know as to whether or not it will pay 
me to buy more. Corn is 85 cents AO 
50 cents, bran $36 a ton, and of<nteal 
$2.25 per cwt. How would Aou mix 
these feeds for cows and hogs” 

For dairy cows, experiment? indicate 
that oats are slightly superid to rans 
pound for pound. Oats at 5Q@¢ents pe 
bushel, we would ordinarily Yegard as 
superior to bran at $36 a tof, unless 
the oats are of exceptionally poor. qual- 
ity and the bran is of exceptionally 
good quality. With other feeds at the 
prices quoted, we certainly would feed 
little or no bran at $36 a ton. For dairy 
cows. we would be inclined to depend 
as much as possible on corn at 85 cents 
a bushel and oil meal at $2.25 per cwt. 
If the roughage ration of the cows is 
a good quality of mixed hay, we would 
suggest a grain mixture of about 300 
pounds of ground corn, 200 pounds of 
ground oats, and 150 pounds of oil 










meal. In the case of some cows, it may 
possibly pay to add 100 pounds of bran 
to this mixture; but with bran at $36 
a ton, it is an exceptional cow that will 
pay for this addition. 

Bran is too bulky to be a good hog 
feed, and oats are not so very much 
better, altho they certainly are of some 
service in promoting the growth of 
bone and muscle. . But with feeds at 
prices quoted, we would prefer a ra- 
tion of five or six parts of corn and 
one part of oil meal to almost any oth- 
er combination. If tankage could be 
secured for less than $60 a ton, we 
would prefer tankage to the oil meal, 
as a supplement to the corn. 





Palm Oil Middlings 


An Ohio correspondent writes: 

“Are palm oil middlings worth $28 
as hog feed? Would they be suitable 
in small amounts for stock cattle?” 

In this country, we have fed very 
little of such feeds as cocoanut cake, 
palm-nut cake, etc.; but in England, 
France and Germany, these feeds have 
been considerably used with good sat- 
isfaction. Most of them seem to con- 
tain 15 to 20 per cent of crude protein, 
35 to 40 per cent of carbohydrates, and 
8 to 15 per cent of crude fat. On this 
basis, they should be worth from $28 
to $30 a ton when corn is 85 and 90 
cents a bushel, and cottonseed meal 
and oil meal are $40 to $45 a ton. We 
would feed such feeds to hogs in 
amounts of about half a pound per 
head daily, and to cattle in amounts of 
Max or three pounds per head daily. 

"CON —_—_— 
te \ 

Oats for Baby Beeves 

17 ' 

{An fowa correspondent who is feed- 
ng catves for baby beef quotes oats at 
45 cents a bushel and corn‘at 80 cents 
a bughel. Oil meal is $50 a ton. For 
hay, he has timothy and oat hay, cut 
green. He wants to know if it will 
pay to feed some oats to his baby 
beeves, with feeds at these prices. 

Ordinarily, we advise feeding very 
little oats unless they are less than 
half as expensive per bushel as corn. 
However, we are inclined to advise our 
correspondent to start these baby 
beeves on a grain mixture of four parts 
of corn, two parts of oats and one part 
of oil meal. Oats are a splendid feed 





with which to start baby beeves on 
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feed. As the feeding »eriod progress- 
es, we would be inclined to take oats 
out of the ration, and use a mixture of 
six parts of corn to one part of oil 
meal. If the calves are to be made 
really fat, they will be eating as much 
as twelve or even fourteen pounds of 
this mixture late in the winter. 





Work Horse Ration 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“What would be the cheapest and 
best feed for fattening work horses for 
spring work? I have a 200-acre farm, 
and eight head of work horses. I have 
had to work these horses so hard that 
they are now awfully thin, and I would 
like to fatten them up for spring work. 
I have tame hay and oats, but the oats 
are light, running only twenty-two 
pounds to the bushel. Corn is 85 cents 
for a bushel of seventy pounds. Oil 
meal is $45 per ton and bran is $30 per 
ton.” 

We suggest for these horses a grain 
mixture of about six parts of corn, two 
parts of oats and one part of oil meal. 
If these light oats can be sold for more 
than 36 cents a bushel, we would sell 
part of them and buy a little bran at 
$30 a ton. Under these conditions, a 
mixture of six parts of corn, two parts 
of bran, one part of oats, and one part 
of oil meal would do first rate. As to 
the amount of the grain mixture, our 
correspondent should determine this 
for himself. Probably six or seven 
pounds a day-will be plenty to get 
these horses into very. good condition 
for their spring work. / 





Growing Ration for Pure-Bred 
Beef Cattle 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What would be the cheapest and 
best feeds to produce the most profit- 
able growth on pure-bred beef cattle. 
I have silage, mixed hay, ground al- 
falfa at $29 a ton, oats at 50 cents a 
bushel, corn at 85 cents a bushel, oil 
meal at $45 a ton, and cottonseed meal 
at $46.50 a ton.” 

We would depend for the most par‘ 
on silage and mixed hay, giving each 
yearling calf about five or ten pounds 
of bay and fifteen or twenty pounds of 
silage. As a grain mixture, with feeds 
at the prices mentioned, we would be 
inclined to favor four parts of corn, 
two parts of oats, and one part of oil 
meal. If the largest possible gains are 
desired, this grain mixture might be 
fed in amounts as large as one pound 
for each seventy-five pounds of live 
weight. As a rule, however, it is more 
practical to feed only one pound for 
each 125 or 150 pounds of live weight. 





How Much Tankage to a Bushel 
of Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How much tankage should be fed to 
a bushel of corn?” 

Pigs in the dry lot, averaging be- 
tween 50 and 100 pounds in weight, 
will ordinarily eat about eight or nine 
pounds of tankage for each bushel of 


corn. As they pass 100 pounds in 
weight, they gradually eat less and 
less tankage, until, after they have 


passed 200 pounds in weight, they eat 
only about two pounds of tankage for 
each bushel of corn. Hogs which have 
access to corn in self-feeders can be 
trusted to have tankage in self-feed- 
ers. When hogs are given free choice, 
they balance up the ratio between corn 
and tankage in just about the way we 
have suggested. 


Snapped Versus Husked Corn 
for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will hogs gain just as well on 
snapped corn as on husked corn, of the 
same quality, provided they receive 
tankage in a self-feeder? It will be 
more convenient for us to feed our 
hogs snapped corn.” 

We do not know of any experiments 
along this line, but, judging from the 
excellent results with the hogging 
down of corn, we would feel ntio hesi- 
tancy whatever in feeding these hogs 
snapped corn rather than husked corn. 
The hogs on the snapped corn might 
not make quite such large gains, but 
we wouid expect them to finish the 
husking at less expense than the aver- 
age hand with wages at their present 
height, 
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Archibald Sattley Marshall Sattley 


Brothers Who 68 Years 


Ago Built the First 
Sattley Implements 


IXTY-EIGHT years ago, Marshall Sattley built his 

first plow by hand in the little town of Rochester, in 

Sangamon County, Illinois, At that early date, it was 

necessary, owing to the absence of machinery, to 
shape the moldboards over a log, with a wooden mallet. 
From a modest beginning, his business gradually expanded 
around Central Illinois until he was obliged to establish a 
oy re at which time cultivators were added 
0 the 


A larger plant at Springfield, Illinois, was made necessary 
in 1889, and from that time on, the business showed a steady 
growth, until the line became favorably known throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. The plant now covers 
ten acres of floor space, with a capacity of hundreds of 
implements daily. 


The ambition of Marshall Sattley and his brother Archibal 
who was associated with him in the business, was to buil 
the best plow, the best harrow, the best implement of any 
kind that could be turned out. His motto from the start 
was “Fair Goods, Fair Prices, Fair Treatment Wins.” 


That he succeeded in establishing not only a lucrative 
business, but a reputatfon for honestly made farm imple- 
ments, is well attested by the thousands of farmers who for 
these many years have jlearned to depend upon Sattley 
implements for their daily work in the field. 


The ambition of Marshall Sattley has been realized—to 
furnish the American farmer plows, harrows, cultivators, 
corn planters, seeders and other tillage machinery that 
shall make his name stand for that which means highest 
value and fair treatment. 


Sattley Implements 
Have Been Made 
Since 1848 











View of the Racine-Sattley 
Implement Works at Spring-- 
field, Illinois, now owned and 

operated by Montgomery W ard 
& Company. 


























Implement Factories Are Now 
wnhed and Operated by 


— Monkgomey Wand 


Satisfaction Guaran ‘Your Money Back] 
er farmer in America will welcome this announcement. It 














is an announcement of /w prices on the famous, standard Sattley 
Line of farm implements. For sixty-eight years the name 
SATTLEY on any implement has stood for high standard of quality 
in materials and excellence of construction. These implements have 
gone into every state of the Union and the demand has grown greater year by year. 


Low Prices on the Same High Quality Impiements 


The indirect selling methods which were necessary in the past have been done 
away with. Montgomery Ward & Co. now own and operate the entire plant, 
to manufacture Sattley Farm Implements and to save you money by selling them 
direct from the factory to you. Every Sattley Implement Guaranteed 
by the Broadest Guarantee Written. When you consider the prestige 
of 68 years’ success and the Sattley obligation to American farmers, backed 
up by the guarantee of Montgomery Ward & Co., you will appreciate the 
importance of this announcement. You are the judge on every Sattley , 4 
Implement. In case of any dissatisfaction, we refund every penny paid, ¢ 
including freight charges both ways. 7 


Fill Out the Coupon and Mail It Today «7 





° 
Get the book on Sattley Implements—the new low prices— 2 o 
the big protective guarantee. See for yourself the saving mS iA 
you can make on the high class, standard Sattley Line. ? 


Sattley customers will be interested in knowing about 
the saving in cost of parts. Get the complete facts. 
Mail the coupon zow/ 





Hanteed or Ye * Le 
Dept.AW 33 SF S$ 
New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth, Portland, Ore, @ 0 23° 
Write House Nearest You 4 GE ey 4 2 ea Fe 
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John the Baptist and Jesus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for January 14, 1917. John, 1:19-34.) 


“And this is the witness of John, 
when the Jews sent unto him from Je- 
rusalem, priests and Levites, te ask 
him, Who art thou? (20) And he con- 
fessed, and denied not; and he con- 
féssed, I am not the Christ. (21) And 
they asked him, What then? Art thou 
Elijah? And he saith, I am not. Art 
thou the prophet? And he answered, 
No. (22) They said therefore unto 
him, Who art thou? that we may give 
an answer to them that sent us. What 
gayest thou of thyself? (23) He said, I 
i am the voice of one crying in the wil- 
») derness, Make straight the way of the 
". Lord, as said Isaiah the prophet. (24) 
| And they had been sent from the Phar- 
ty sees. (25) And they asked him, and 
© said unto him, Why then baptizest 
» thon, if thou art not the Christ, neith- 
' €r Elijah, neither the prophet? (26) 
) John answered them, saying, I bap- 
BR: tize in water: in the midst of you 

Standeth one whom ye know not, (27) 
© eyen he that cometh after me, the 
Jatchet of whose shoe I am not worthy 

unloose. (28) These things were 
a, done in Bethany beyond the Jordan, 
here John was baptizing. (29) On the 
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| morrow, he seeth Jesus coming unto 
4 him and saith, Behold, the Lamb of 
id ) God, that taketh away the sin of the 
» world. (30) This is he of whom I 
i; paid, After me cometh a man who is 
| Come before me; for he was before me. 
31) And I knew him not; but that he 
hould be made manifest to Israel, for 
) this cause came I baptizing in water. 
(32) And John bare witness, saying, I 
“have beheld the Spirit descending as 
@ dove out of heaven; and it abode up- 
» On him. (33) And I knew him not: but 
| he that sent me to baptize in water, he 
said unto me, Upon whomsoever thou 
i Shalt see the Spirit descending, and 
) abiding upon him, the same is he that 
» baptizeth in the Holy Spirit. (34) And 
' I have seen, and have borne witness 
» that this is the Son of God.” 

As we have seen in the previous les- 
g0n, the object of John’s gospel, writ- 
' ten long after the others were written, 
» was to convince eastern Christians, 
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') that is, those living at Ephesus, Alex- 
 andria, and other centers of so-called 
[} advanced Centile thought, that what 
© they called the “Word” (logos), that 


'is, the force that is in and behind na- 
™ ture, had in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth become incarnate, had be- 
» come flesh, and had thus revealed to 
» man the true character of the Divine. 
) “And the Word became flesh, and dwelt 
» among us (and we beheld his glory, 
‘i giory as of the only begotten from the 
eeeaner). full of grace and truth.” (John 
1:14.) 

After referring to John the Baptist 
e (verses 8 and 15), he, in the verses 

Selected for the lesson, takes up this 
testimony in detail. He first gives his 
testimony to the delegation from the 
Sanhedrin at Jerusalem. who were 
commissioned to investigate the mis- 
sion of John the Baptist; second, his 
testimony to his own disciples as to 
‘how he knew that Jesus was indeed the 
“loecs,” in the language of the Greek, 
the Messiah in the language of the 
i Jew. 
» At the time of John the Baptist there 
‘was a general and earnest expectation 
= that the Messiah so long foretold by 
the Jewish prophets was about to ap- 
pear. The belief among the rabbis at 
Jerusalem was general that the proph- 
ecy of Daniel, that the Messiah would 
appear in four hundred and ninety 
lyears, or “seventy weeks” (Daniel 9: 
; 24), a day being the prophetic equiva- 
i lent for a yerr, had been fulfilled. The 
»mation was chafiing under the bondage 
of Rome. Matters seemed to be at 
their worst. The place for His birth 
had@ been foretc!d—Bethlehem. Jealous 
of the coming rvler, Herod had slain all 
# the babes in Bethlehem after the visit 
» of te »-ise men from the east inquir- 
ing vw) re the Messiah had been born. 

'He hed come to man’s estate, and must 


; 
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necessarily soon make His appearance. 

The last of the prophets had said 
that before the coming of the Messiah, 
Elijah must reappear (Malachi, 4:5-6). 
When, therefore, the preaching and 
baptizing of John stirred the nation as 
it hed not been stirred for generations, 
it was the most natural thing in the 
world that the “Jews,” by which term 
John usually, in fact almost always, de- 
scribes the ruling authorities at Jerusa- 
lem, should send a delegation to inves- 
tigate the claims of this new and aston- 
ishing teacher. It was not only the nat- 
ural thing for them to do, but as repre- 
sentatives of the theocracy, it was 
their plain duty. 

“Who art thou?” In other words: 
Art thou indeed the long-promised 
Messiah? John said most explicitly that 
he was not. The next question was: 
“Art thou Elijah?” whom Malachi said 
should come first? To this the denial 
was equally explicit: “I am not.” The 
Jews, it must be remembered, expected 
Elijah to come in person. John knew 
he was not Elijah. He perhaps did not 
know that it was prophesied of him 
that he should come in after years with 
the spirit and power, the zeal and en- 
ergy of Elijah. (Luke, 1:17.) The Jew- 
ish teachers believed and taught that 
when the Messiah did come, He would 
be accompanied by a prophet in char- 
acter resembling Mczes, basing their 
opinion on Deuteronomy, 18:15 and 18: 
“Jehovah thy God will raise up unto 
thee a prophet from the midst of thee, 
of thy brethren, like unto me.’ There- 
fore, the next question was: “ATYt thou 
the prophet?” This, again, John denies. 
Then comes the question: If you are 
none of these, what is your authority 
for baptizing? His answer, in short, 
was: Because I am the forerunner of 
the Messiah.- Thru all these delegates 
the Jews ask about the person—who? 
John, considering the “who” of no im- 
portance, answers “No”—not who, but 
what, not the person, but his mission— 
that of forerunner. 

The Jewish doctors were all agreed 
that the Messiah when He came would 
wash away the sins of His people. They 
were quite familiar with the symbolic 
use of water. John’s authority was 
simply this: That, announcing the 
coming of the Messiah, he was rightly 
administering the ordinance which was 
a symbol of the spiritual cleansing 
which the Messiah would effect. The 
Pharisees, to which sect of the Jews 
the delegation belonged, were wont to 
attach great importance to external 
ceremonies (Matthew, 15:7-9), and 
John would now teach them that in the 
new dispensation, outward ordinances 
were of far less importance than they 
were disposed to attach thereto. The 
real baptism, the efficient cleansing, 
would come from one unknown to 
them, but who was about to appear: 
“One among you whom ye know not.” 
Jesus was probably present at the time. 
This, then, was John’s testimony to 
Jesus. 

In verses 29 to 34 we have John’s 
testimony given the next day to his 
own disciples. He saw the Man of 
Nazareth approaching him, and said: 
“Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sin of the world.” Being fa- 
miliar with the Scriptures, the disciples 
might regard this as a reference to the 
paschal lamb or the daily offering of 
the lamb at the tabernacle or the tem- 
ple. We now know that there sacri- 
fices, in that they were specifically sin- 
bearing or sin-atoning, had reference 
to some phase of the work of redemp- 
tion; but did the disciples know this? 
Did John? It is, therefore, better to 
connect this phrase, “the Lamb of God, 
that taketh away the sin of the world,” 
with Isaiah, 53:7, “as a lamb that is 


led to the slaughter, and as a sheep ; 


that before his shearers is dumb,” and 
the more so because the Jewish teach- 
ers in the time of Christ regarded this 
chapter as a prophecy of the Messiah. 
In other words, John said to these 
disciples: Remember your promised 
Messiah. 

John had in all his previous testi- 
mony, both to his disciples and to the 
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delegation from Jerusalem, taught that 
he was the forerunner of the Messiah. 
Now when he designates Jesus as the 
Messiah, the unspoken or perhaps spo- 
ken question would be: How do you 
know that your cousin, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, is this promised Messiah? If so, 
how is it that you have told us before 
that while the Messiah was to come 
after you, he was to come before you, 
to take your place and increase while 
you decrease? The answer is: In point 
of fact, He was before me. That is, it 
was the Messiah who appeared to 
Moses in the burning bush, to Joshua 
and to Manoah, and who guided His 
people thru the wilderness, who is man 
but more than man. 

The question would then arise: 
How do you know him? And John re- 
plied: I did not know Him in the full 
sense of the word until after He was 
baptized. It was revealed to me that 
when the Messiah came, there would 
be an outward, visible sign, the appear- 
ance of the Shekinah, of the Holy Spirit 
—for he that sent me to baptize with 
water, the same said to me, “Upon 
whom thou shalt see the Spirit de- 
seending, and abiding upon him, the 
same is he that baptizeth in the Holy 
Spirit.” And after I saw that, but not 
before, I have pointed Him out to you 
as the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world. 


John, in all probability, knew some- 
thing of Jesus. Their mothers were 
cousins. It is not thinkable that Eliza- 


beth should net have told John of her 
cousin Mary, with whom she was well 
and apparently intimately acquainted, 
and of her child Jesus, of whom so 
many prophecies had been delivered. 
The two boys grew up some distance 
apart, but there would naturally be a 
family meeting at the annual pass- 
over. In later years, John lived the life 
of a recluse in the desert, until the day 
of his showing unto the Israelites, and 
they perhaps saw little of each other. 
In short, John probably knew Jesus, 
but did not know certainly that He was 
indeed the Messiah until he saw the 
visible presence of God alighting and 
abiding upon Him. Then he absolutely 
knew that not only was He the Jewish 





Messiah, but the Son of God, the Savior 
not alone of the Jewish nation, but of 
believers in all nations. 
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- KEYED TO THE SAME NOTE y 


By HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY 


John Jingles, with his wife, Eliza- 
beth (a sweet-faced woman, whose joy 
in life lay in the small happiness of 
home) and their only child, a boy of 
twenty-one, commonly known as Len, 
lived on a farm in the corn belt. 

Len Jingles was a tall, bright-faced, 
clean type of boy—broad shoyldered, 
and good to look at, but dogmatic. Pro- 
fessors at the farmers’ institute com- 
mented on the intelligent questions 
young Jingles asked. His neighbors 
made him their spokesman, and agreed 
that “Len Jingles is a mighty smart 
fellow.” His mother trusted his judg- 
ment in everything. For her, the sun 
rose and set in Len. Mr. Jingles alone 
—a practical, hard-working man, “set 
in his ways,” the neighbors said—had 
not, on the snowy New Year’s morning 
when our story begins, yet learned 
that his son had passed boyhood and 
was a man, 

The old gentleman had come into the 
house for dinner. 

“A nasty day,” he shivered. 

“What’s keeping Len?” Mrs. Jingles 
lifted the gravy and set the coffee pot 
on the back of the stove. 

“He’s at the rick, snapping corn for 
the hogs.” 

“I wish he’d hurry; dinner is drying 
up.” 
wards the barn. 


snow; the rick of fodder was w 


she watched, Len _ straighte nl 
shook out his gloves, ran hi 
under the collar of his coat, carried a 


basket of corn to the hog yard\threw 
the fodder to the cows in the\shed, 
and waded towards the house. 
in hand, his mother hurried to the. 
door. 
“Stand still, son; I’ll sweep the snow 
“off you.” 
He stood in silence; silently he hung 
up his wraps and turned to wash. 
“Have you a headache? You worked 
too long at your books last night.” 
“My head doesn’t ache, mother.” 
“Is it the old pain in your side makes 
you so quiet?” 
“I’m all right.” 
Mr. Jingles set the chairs up to the 
table: 
“Don’t pester a boy about keeping 
his mouth shut when he has been car- 
rying fodder in a snowstorm.” 





Dinner over, Len brought out his 
farm account books. The clock on the 
kitchen shelf noisily ticked away the 
time. Mr. Jingles drowsed and whit- 
tled at a cane he was shaping from a 
gmarled stick. His wife sewed and 
watched the changes in her son’s face, 
as he bent over, balancing the ac- 
counts for the year. , 

Outside the wind blew and whistled; 
clouds of snow scurried into drifts. 
The teakettle bubbled cheerfully; the 
clock ticked the hours away. 

“One, two, three, four,” it sounded. 
Mr. Jingles put his knife in his pocket, 
and drew his rubbers from behind the 
stove: 

“Time to chore, Len.” 

Len slammed the covers of his ledg- 
er, and sprang to his feet: 

“Do you know what we have made 
by farming like old fogies?” he cried, 
hotly. “Less than a dollar a day each. 
You should have farmed as I wanted 
you to—as the college professors said. 
This year,” his lips set firmly, ‘either 
I farm to suit me, or I quit farming.” 

“Len, why, Len!” his mother ex- 
claimed. 

The father looked straight into his 
son’s flushed face: 

“Hold your horses, son. 
on my own farm, I’m boss.” 
“Can you get along without me?” 

“I know where I can get help.” 

As Len swung out of the room, his 
mother clutched her husband’s arm: 

“Call him back, John; he’s such a 
good boy; he’s worked so hard. Don’t 
let him go.” 

“Let him go,” he echoed; “of course 
I’ll let him go.” 


While I’m 





Len didn’t like his first job in town 
—in a large commission house. There 
were foul-mouthed men, smells, confu- 
sion, noise, confinement. When, arter 
eight months, he had a chance to buy 


She peered thru the window to-_]. 
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a wagon and team on easy terms, to- 
gether with the good-will and trade of 
a baggage and transfer business, he 
took it. His mother wrote regularly. 
Len smiled grimly when he read: 

“Your father is tickled with his corn 
crop. He did as you wanted him to last 
year, plowed oftener. If he wasn’t so 
set in his ways, he’d like to ask you to 
come back and start over.” 

Len, too, was “set.” Much as he 
wanted to go back to the farm, he 
would not make the first advances. 

In October he fell sick, and was op- 
erated on for appendicitis. During his 
illness, he dreamed continually of the 
farm. He was in the barnyard, with 
the hogs nosing corn at his feet, and 
the red sun dipping slowly behind the 
home barn. He was in the field plow- 
ing; at the fodder rick with snow sift- 
ing down his neck, and inside his mit- 
tens. He was warming his feet by the 
kitchen fire, with his mother going 
from pantry to kitchen, getting supper, 
his father calling him a “book 
farmer.” 

“Shan’t I write to your folks?” the 
hospital nurse asked. 


he forbade, “mother would 


not hear 
His mother had burned 
hand; a scrawled card writ- 
ten wif#Nher left hand told him; then 
stopped. 









a | 
PAE had ‘pictured himself going back 
at Christwjas, carrying gifts. He could 
not even £0 empty-handed. Christmas 
Eve, whén night fell, he had but $1.05, 
“and.afo chance of earning more, for a 
northeast wind was driving the merry 
crowd of possible patrons from the 
street, and freezing the soft, wet snow, 
which had fallen earlier in the day, 
into a treacherous sheet of ice. A flor- 
ist’s window ablaze with scarlet poin- 
settas, holly wreaths and red berries, 
mocked him with its brightness. He 
drove to the postoffice, blanketed his 
horses, and strode in: 

“Any mail for Len Jingles?” he in- 
quired, wistfully. 

The clerk hada son of his own; he 
had been homesick himself. Noting 
that Len’s eyes were big and brilliant, 
his face long and cavernous, as one 
who has suffered, he leafed the J’s 
over twice. 

“Nothing,” he said, reluctantly. 

“Nothing?” Len echoed. 

Hastily the clerk took down the I’s: 

“Wait!” he said. “I think I saw a 
letter here addressed to Lenj Ingles. 
If the ‘J’ belong to the last word,”— 
pulled the letter and scanned it close- 
ly: “It does, boy; here’s your letter.” 

“We're looking for you Christmas,” 
the letter said, in his mother’s hand- 
writing. At the bottom of the page his 
father had also written: 

“Come home. Your farming will suit 
me this year. I need you; your mother 
and I want you.” 

Six-footer tho he was, the boy’s eyes 
filled. He jerked down his cap, and, 
turning to a desk, wrote a telegram: 

“Can’t come for Christmas. Well. 
Am writing. Merry Christmas.—Len.” 

The telegram, and a quarter, gone, 
he swung the hitching weight into the 
wagon, pulled his coat collar about his 
ears, and turned toward his*lodgings. 
He was alone, cold, hungry—on Christ- 
mas Eve. A team and himself to feed 
on 80 cents. As he drove thru the 
icy streets, his mother was likely in 
the kitchen, stuffing the Christmas 
turkey. The teakettle would be bub- 
bling. The cranberries would be pop- 
ping in their rich, red juice, almost 
ready to jell. His father would be fin- 
ishing the chores. 

He wound the lines about the whip, 
and slapped his arms vigorously. His 
horses almost drove themselves. With 
cautious steps, Roxy, the mare with a 
white star in her forehead, and Ruby, 
the one with the white forefoot, picked 
their way. Around the corner on R 
street is Evans & Blank’s feed barn. 
The grays slowed up as they. neared 
the barn. . 

“Up, girls,” Len flecked them with 
his whip. 

Ruby snorted, Roxy threw back her 








ears; then, deliberately disobeying his 
tug on the lines, they turned into the 
open barn door. 

A man came forward. Ruby whin- 


. nied as to an old friend. 


“Well, if here ain’t Roxy and Ruby,” 
Mr. Blank cried. “I used to own that 
team.” 

‘I guess you treated them right,” 
Len grinned; ‘they wouldn’t pass you 

“Want to leave them?” 

Did he want to spend Christmas on 
a nickel? Len thought quickly. 

“T hadn’t thought of it,” he admit- 
ted. “I might if it doesn’t come too 
high—not over 75 cents.” 

“T’ll throw off a quarter and make 
it 76,” 

As if coaxing, Ruby whinnied, Roxy 
turned till Len could look into her 
pleading eyes. 

“All right, girls,” he answered, un- 
fastening the tugs. 

He stood for a long time waiting for 
a car. Then he sought Mr. Blank: 

“T suppose,” he hesitated, “a fellow 
couldn’t sleep in the wagon? I’m a 
long ways from home; the street cars 
seem all balled up.” 

“Against rules,” Mr. Blank answered 
—adding, with a wink: “If you should 
drop in after ten, When Mr. Evans has 
gone home, I’m likely not to see you. 
You could hang around the union sta- 
tion till ten.” 

“Thank you,” Len answered, grate- 
fully. 





Inside the union station was warmth 
and cheer. Len walked in-as if wait- 
ing for a train. 

“Train for Orland late?” he asked 
the blue-coated crier of trains. 

“Couple of hours.” 

In the bustle of the station, the com- 
ing and going, the book-stall gay with 
holly wreaths and scarlet poinsettas, 
the hum of Christmas home-farers, 
part of his gloom left him. He drew 
out his letter, and, with grateful heart, 
re-read his father’s message. The fra- 
grance of hot coffee lured him into the 
lunch-room. 

“One coffee, straight,” he ordered, 
throwing down his last nickel with the 
air of a Vanderbilt. 

In the men’s waiting-room, half a 
dozen travelers were gossiping. Len 
joined them. 

“Bad wgather for feeding,’ a burly 
stockman, in a fur overcoat, declared. 

“Not so bad if you’re feeding hogs,” 
asserted a man with a coon-skin cap 
drawn over his ears. “After an Ioway 
blizzard, a sow will come grunting out 
of the side of a straw stack, where a 
steer will freeze stiff as a doornail.” 

“Hogs is sure good property,” ex- 
claimed a brusque, bronze fellow. “Ifa 
man can get enough A 1 sows hooked 
together and headed in the right di- 
rection, they’ll pull him out of any 
rut; 

“Give me hogs, and a bunch of two- 
year-old Short-horns,” a _ long-whis- 
wered farmer urged. “Don’t you say 
so?” turning to his seat-mate. 

“You bet.” 

A man slumped back into a corner 
sat up: 

“Nothing makes me feel so good as 
watching crops grow into money. I'd 
rather leave a farm better than when 
I took it, than to lie under a big monu- 
ment.” 

“Good crops are all right, and any- 
body can get them,” a solemn-faced 
man rumbled. “There’s no trick but 
hard work to farm. A man don’t have 
to spend a fortune educating himself 
to farm.” 

“That ain’t so,” the stockman sput- 
tered. ‘“Leastwise, not everybody can 
grow good steers. You can’t make a 
good steer just by throwing corn at 
him, and turning him to a hay rack, 
not even if you give him all the mill- 
feed he wants besides. A fellow that 
has the judgment to feed a steer all he 
can digest without getting the edge off 
his appetite is sure educated.” 

“As I was saying,” the solemn-faced 
man ignored the stockman; “a man 
don’t have to have no education to 
farm.” 

“But he does,” Len broke in hotly. 
“The farmer has education which 
































teaches him how to do. If a man you 
call educated isn’t farm raised, how 
long will it take him to learn how to 
handle a spade in a ditch, or lay a tile, 
or feed stock, or train a colt, or to 
work horses hard and keep them well? 
How long will he be learning to gather 
a bunch of hay, and lay nice forkfuls 
on top of a load? Can any but a sma# 
man, an educated man, if you like, 
know as much about machinery, ani- 
mals, grains, pests and soils as a 
farmer?” : 
“Farmer yourself, ain’t you?” the 
solemn-faced man sneered. u 
“Not now.” iG 
“Say,” advised the man with the fur 
cap. “If I was you, I’d go on a farm, 
and raise hogs. We need men with 
your enthusiasm to show that thete 
isn’t a better business on earth than 
growing hogs.” 7 
“You want to top the market with @ 
load of fat cattle to get enthusiastic,” 
the rtockman insisted. 
.“If the train that hauls your fat 
stock takes along a car of hogs, tou, 
you'll get enthusiastic, all right,” th§ 
farmer insisted. ¥ 
The man in the corner straightened 
up again: . 
“Believe me, there isn’t anything if 
it with growing crops. Poetry ha@ 
been writ about grain fields.” * 
“Laugh if you like,” Len flared. “% 
think farming is the man’s job, a 
right. I’d a thousand times rather b 
on a farm this minute than here.” sf 
The man in the fur cap chuckled: ~ 
“Did you ever see a hog keeping of 
at a thing it didn’t like to do? Whe 
a hog wants a thing, it géts out and 


train crier roared thru the room. Th 
travelers grabbed bulging suit-case 
and parcels, and made for the train, 
Only Len and the stockman were lef 
Len stared moodily at the clock; in a 
hour he could go to the feed barn. 

As his thoughts ran back over nd 


roots.” 
“Train going east,” the voice of ig 


months since he left home, he coul 
see that he himself had not develope 
as he might have on the farm. Ther 
is an exhilaration in being part of th 
great farm movement which had no 
come to him in his months of teaming 

“When a hog wants a thing, it gets 
out and roots,” the words echoed in his 
mind. If he could sell his team to Mr. 
Blank and go home to the farm! Even 
if he got rich in town, would it be 
worth giving up the life he loved? Es- 
pecially since his folks wanted him to 
come home. , 

The train to Orland was still an 
hour late. Len looked at the board to 
make sure, and hiked back to the feed 
barn. Mr. Evans was in his office— 
Mr. Blank leaning by the desk, Len 
went straight to his point: 

“Would you buy my team for cash, 
cheap?” 

“We're not buying horses,” Mr. Ey- 
ans wheezed. ' 

“Mr. Blank knows what they are,” 
Len urged. 

“Roxy and Ruby,” Mr. Blank ex- 
plained; “they’re a first-rate team.” 

“Been out of the barn long enough | 
to be ruined,” his partner croaked, pes- 
simistically. ‘““‘What’s the rush to sell?” 

“I’ve been sick; I’m broke; my folks 
want me home, and I haven't the mon- 
ey to go.” 

“My father-in-law wants a team; I'll 
write him,” Mr. Blank offered. 

“What’s the price of a ticket home?” 
Mr. Evans queried. 

“Five dollars, but I’m not begging, 
thank you,” the boy said, stiffly. 

“I've a man that can get five dollars 
a day for himself and team, and ’'m 
short a team. I'll hire yours, if you 
like. for light work, and let this man 
take the heavy mares. I can use them 
two weeks for ten dollars, if that will 
help you out any.” 

Like overgrown kewpies, the two 
partners stood chuckling at Len’s ex- 
pression of incredulous joy. 

“The train for Orland leaves in haif 
an hour,” he gasped. “Give me the 
money quick; I’m going home for 
Christmas.” 





Around the table of a farm house in 
the corn belt there sat a happy trio 
Christmas morning—Len Jingles was 
home. A glorious poinsetta flaunted 
her scarlet petals over the table. Holly 
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wreaths and red berries brightened tl the 
room. 

“Seems to me we're pretty fixey, 
mother,” Mr. Jingles chuckled. 

“That big blossom looked just. as 
bright as I felt last night when I found 
I was coming home,” Len laughed. “I'd 
have liked to have Drought a room 
full.” 

“You will be home this year, son?” 
his mother begged. 

“As soon as I can sell my team or 
can drive them thru,” he answered. 

“Would you plow up the pasture this 
year, Len?” Mr. Jingles turned to his 
son as to another man. His wife’s 
heart thrilled with delight. Her boy’s 
father had accepted him as a man. The 
two men had taken one anothei’s mea- 
sure. Henceforth they would be keyed 
to the same note. 

A new year was opening up with her 
two men folks keeping step together. 
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An Emergency Shelf 


‘To Hearts and Homes: 

Sinc® | have given an account of my 
“double boiler explosion,” some are in- 
guirng what I did for the dreadful burns. 

I have been a reader of this excellent 
paper ever since it was published,’ and 
some sixteen years ago, on this page of 
the paper, the editor said that every 
farmer's wife should have in her house an 
“emergency shelf,’’ where she could go 
and find some quick remedy for any acci- 
dent which might come to the children, 
hired help, or the beasts of the field. Then 
followed a sure cure for burns. 

We are told that when a man is drown- 
ing, his whole life will pass before him in 
a very short period of time. To a certain 
extent, that was true with me in this 
sealding experience. I was alone in the 
+kitchen, and my brain was very active. 
*; Of course, I screamed, and this brought 
my daughter to the scene. She ex- 
claimed: ‘““What shall I do?” 

In the moments that had elapsed since 
the hot, greasy water struck my face, I 
) saw the page of “Hearts and Homes,” 
| printed as I have said, sixteen years ago, 
» in which it gave a list of things good for 
) accidents. The very location of this piece 
» on the page came before me, and it said: 
» “One of the first things to place on the 
) shelf should be a cure for burns, consist- 
) ing of flaxseed oil and lime water, equal 
» parts.” This forms an emulsion, and be- 
) comes a thick, creamy mass, well suited 
» to make an air-tight covering, to blazing 
™ surfaces that are full of hot pain. 

i A soothing portion was this in my dire 
© @istress. It was like “oil poured forth,” 
@s the Scripture says, and I blessed the 
) @ay when that re »medy was placed first 
} on the shelf in Wallaces’ Farmer. I did 
» mot have any prepared, but I did have 
») the necessary ingredients in the house, 
and it was only the work of a few min- 
utes to make it. In these days, you can 
| go to the drug store and, for 25 cents, 
* get a bottle of “Carron oil,’’ which is lime 
* water and flaxseed oil, of equal parts. 
Shake well before using, as they separate 
' when left standing. This was applied con- 

/stantly to the burned places for two 
hours, when the doctor came. He said: 
“You have done well to use just what you 
did. 1 would have prescribed the same 
thing had I been here.” 

Antiseptic gauze, saturated in the oil, 
Was placed over the burns three times a 
= day, after the first day. Then they were 
bathed in warm salt water and left open 
to the air. This was a great surprise to 
"me. But the doctor said that in the city 
hospitals that is the method adopted now 
On great and dreadful burns that come 
to their care. 

In a week's time, all the burned portion 
was healed except one spot about the 
size of a half dollar. Not a scar any- 
" where to mark the place under which I 
Saw the “emergency shelf’ after the 
casual reading of sixteen years ago. As 
this one remedy was worth so much to 
me, I will place’a few others by the side 
of it, thinking they may be of use to 
Bome young housewife. 

For Earache—Three drops of laudanum 
and three drops of glycerine, warmed in 
@ spoon. Or, a lump of gum camphor 
) placed in a bag of hot salt, laid up over 
the ear, soon brings relief. 

Instant Relief for Croup—One teaspoon-’ 
ful of alum (scraped or grated), two tea- 
spoonfuls of sugar mixed and taken. 

To Stop the Flow of Blood—Bind the 
cut with cobwebs and brown sugar, 
pressed on like lint. If this ean not be 
precured, the fine dust of tea may be 
used. When the blood ceases to flow, ap- 
ply laudanum. 

Antidotes for Poison—For any poison, 
) swallow instantly a glass of cold water, 
» with a heaping teaspoonful of salt, and 
one of ground mustard, stirred in. This is 
m @ speedy emetic. When it has acted, 
i) Swallow the whites of two raw eggs. If 
have taken corrosive sublimate, take 
raw eggs besides the emetic. If lau- 
d@anum, drink a cup of very strong coffee. 
|) If arsenic, first the emetic, then half a 
cup of sweet oii or melted lard. 

AUNT SUSAN. 
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WHEN MINNIE WAS SEVEN 


By MARY BARRON WASHBURN 


Of course Minnie expected to feel 
very different when she was seven 
years old, from the way she had felt 
when she was only six, but as she lay 
awake in her little white bed on the 
morning of her birthday, she was sur- 
prised to find that, except for being 
very happy and a little excited, she 
felt just the same as she had the day 
before, and the day before that, and as 
far back as she could remember. Pres- 
ently she got up and began to dress, 
and then came the first surprise of the 
day, for on her bedpost, where she had 
tidily hung her blue gingham dress the 
night before, was a fresh, new dress of 
black and white checks, trimmed with 
pipings of bright red. It did not take 
her long to get into her clothes that 
morning, and then she ran down to the 
kitchen, where her mother was get- 
ting breakfast. 

“Good morning, little daughter; a 
happy birthday!” 

“Good morning, mother; and, O, 
thank you, mother, for this beautiful 
dress!” 

Just then Minnie’s father came in, 
with a pail of foaming milk. 

“Set the chairs to the table, daugh- 
ter,” said her mother; and while she 
strained the milk and put it away, Min- 
nie’s father washed his hands, and soon 
they were all three seated about the 
little round table. And at Minnie’s 
plate were seven shiny, new pennies! 

After breakfast, Minnie fed her lit- 
tle black dog and her big white cat, 
and then it was time to get ready for 
school. She had on her red cap, and 
was just getting into her sweater, 
when her father put his head in at the 
door. 

“I am going to town this morning, 
and if there is any little girl around 
here who has a birthday, and who is 
seven years old today, she may have a 
ride to school. I'll be ready to start in 
ten minutes.” 

“O, goody! goody!” said Minnie; for, 
altho she was too sturdy a little coun- 
try girl to mind the mile walk, a ride 
with her father was always a treat. 
While waiting for him to be ready, 
she wiped dishes for her mother, and 
together they planned the birthday 
supper. 

“Of course there'll be a birthday 
cake, mother?” 

“O, of course, a birthday cake!” 

“And seven turtles on it this year!” 
Minnie gave a little skip for happiness. 

“Yes, seven turtles. My, but you’re 
getting old!” 

“And may we have canned salmon?” 

“Te.” 

“And baked potatoes?” 

“Yes, baked potatoes.” 

“And pop-over muffins?” 

“Yes. And, Minnie, you may tell 





Helen that it is your birthday, and in- 
vite her to comé home with you to sup- 
per and to stay all night.” 

“O, mother; thank you, thank you!” 
for Minnie loved her teacher very dear- 
ly. Just then her father called, and, 
catching up her lunch and her sweater, 
Minnie gave her mother a hug and a 
kiss and ran out to the buggy. 

She felt a little shy with Miss Helen 
when they started home together at 
four o'clock, but that feeling soon left 
her, and they had a merry time along 
the road and thru the woods and across 
the big meadow in front of Minnie’s 
home. 

The birthday supper was a very fes- 
tive meal. Besides the things that she 
and Minnie had planned, Minnie’s 
mother had made a plateful of deli- 
cious nut fudge, and the birthday cake 
looked very imposing, with its seven 
fat turtles, made of plump raisins, with 
heads and tails and legs of cloves. 
They were eating the birthday cake, 
and Miss Helen was saying how good 
it was, and asking Minnie’s mother 
for the recipe, when suddenly Minnie’s 
father exclaimed: 

“Well, well! If I didn’t almost for- 
get it! Grandmother sent you a birth- 
day present, Minnie, and it’s in the 
pocket of my overcoat.” 

It did not take Minnie long to find 
the overcoat, nor the pocket, nor the 
parcel in the poeket; and when she 
came back to the table and. untied the 
pretty pink ribbon and took off the 
wrapping of tissue paper, her hands 
trembled a little. Grandmother’s pres- 
ent was a book. 

“What is its name, father?” asked 
Minnie; for she could read only very 
easy words. And her father read the 
title: “A Child’s Garden of Verses, 
by Robert Louis Stevenson.” 

So after Minine’s mother had washed 
the dishes, and Miss Helen had wiped 
them, and Minnie had put them away, 
they sat around the lamp in the pleas- 
ant sitting-room, and Miss Helen read 
aloud from the poems that so many 
children have learned to love. But at 
last it was eight o’clock, and Minnie’s 
bed-time. 

“Please just read that one ‘bout 
happy as kings once more, Miss 
Helen,” begged Minnie. 

And Miss Helen turned to the page 
and read: 


“The world is so full of a number 
of things, 

That I’m sure we should all be as 
happy as kings.” 


“That’s just what I think,” said Min- 
nie. And then she told them all good- 
night, and was soon fast asleep in her 
little white bed, and her seventh birth- 
day was over. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind's Antmal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 








Peter Rabbit’s Egg Rolling 


Poor little Peter Rabbit couldn’t find 
any eggs for his Easter egg rolling, and 
he doesn’t know what to do. Old Mr. 
Toad sees him crying about it, and tells 
him to ask Jimmy Skunk to get him 
some eggs. 


Then old Mr. Toad picked up his cane 
and started down the Crooked Little Path 
to the Green Meadows. There he found 
the Merry Little Breezes stealing kisses 
from the bashful little wind-flowers. Old 
Mr. Toad puffed out his throat and pre- 
tended that he disapproved, disapproved 
very much indeed, but at the same time 
he rolled one eye up at jolly, round, red 
Mr. Sun and winked. 

“Haven't you anything better to do than 
make bashful little flowers hang their 
heads?” asked old Mr. Toad, gruffly. 

The Merry Little Breezes stopped their 
dancing and gathered about old Mr. Toad. 
“What's the matter with vou this morn- 
ing, Mr. Toad?” asked one of them. “Do 
you want us to go find a breakfast for 
you?” 

“No,” replied old Mr. Toad, sourly. “I 
am quite able to get breakfast for myself. 


But Peter Rabbit is up on the hill crying 
because he can not find any eggs.” 
“Crying because he can not find any 





eggs! Now, what does Peter Rabbit want 
of eggs?’’ cried the Merry Little Breezes 
all together. 

“Supposing you go ask him,” replied old 
Mr. Toad tartly, once more picking up his 
cane and starting for the Smiling Pool, to 
call on his cousin, Great-Grandfather 


ge. 

The Merry Little Breezes stared after 
him for a few minutes; then they started 
in a mad race up the Crooked Little Path 
to find Peter Rabbit. He wasn’t at the 
top of the Crooked Little Path. They 
looked everywhere, but not so much as the 
tip of one of his long ears could they see. 
Finally they met him just coming away 
from Jimmy Skunk’s house. Peter was 
hopping, skipping, jumping up in the air 
and kicking his long legs as only Peter 
can. There was no trace of tears in his 
big, soft eyes. Plainly, Peter Rabbit was 
in good spirits, in the very best of spirits. 
When he saw the Merry Little Breezes, 
he jumped twice as high as he had jumped 
before; then sat up very straight. 

“Hello!” said Peter Rabbit. 

“Hello yourself,” replied the Merry Lit- 
tle Breezes. ‘Tell us what under the sun 
you want of eggs Peter Rabbit, and we'll 
try to find some for you.” 

Peter’s eyes sparkled. “I’m going to 
have an egg rolling,” said he, ‘‘but 
you needn't look fi for any eggs, for I am 





J 
going to have all I want; Jimmy Skunk 
has promised to get them for me.” 

“What is an Easter egg rolling?’ asked 
the Merry Little Breezes. 

Peter looked very mysterioys. “Wait 
and see,” he replied. Then a sudden 
thought popped into his head. ‘‘Will you 
do something for me?” he asked. 

Of course the Merry Little Breezes were 
delighted to do anything they could for 
Peter Rabbit, and told him so. So in a 
few minutes, Peter had them scattering 
in every direction with invitations to all 
the little people of the.-Green Meadows 
and all the little folks of the Green Forest 
to attend his egg rolling on Easter morn- 
ing. 

Very, very early on Easter morning; 
Old Mother West Wind hurried down from 
the Purple Hills and swept all the rain- 
clouds out of thé sky. Jolly, round, red 
Mr. Sun climbed up in the sky, smiling 
his broadest. All the little song birds 
sang their sweetest, and some who really 
can not sing at all, tried to, just because 
they were so happy. Across the beautiful 
Green Meadows came all the little mea- 
dow people and forest folks to the smooth, 
grassy bank where the big hickory grows. 
Peter Rabbit was there waiting for them. 
He had brushed his clothes until you hard- 
ly would have known him. He felt very 
much excited and very important, and 
very, very happy, for this was to be the 
very first egg rolling the Green Meadows 
had ever known, and it was all his very 
own, 

(Concluded next week) 








Fashion Department | 





The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfect!y 
and allow allseams, i10cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited space it is not possible for us to 
illustrate more than a few the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a “Fashion 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, whieh can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
thie quarterly fashion book wfll be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book on embroidery patterns, “Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and de- 
scribing how stitches are to be worked, price 5c per 
copy, postpaid. 

Address all orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moiges, lows. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 











No. 8085--Children’s Coat—Cut in sizes 
, 4, 6 and 8 years. Serge, cheviot or 

chinchilla may be used in making this 
coat, 

No. 8093—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 36, 
40 and 44 inches bust measure. The waist 
closes on the left side of the front, and 
has long raglan sleeves. 

No, 8091—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 
to 30 inches waist measure. The skirt is 
cut in four gores, and closes on the left 
side of the front. 

No. 8092—Ladies* Apron—Cut in sizes 
36. 40 and 44 inches bust measure. The 
apron is cut in one piece from the shoul- 
der to the lower edge. 

No. 8067—Girls’ Yoke Dress—Cut in 
sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. The dress 
slips on over the head, and long or short 
sleeves may be used. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address, by the en ae Department of 
this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 


each, 
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Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 





HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 








Absent-Mindedness 


To Hearts and Homes: 

The habit of absent-mindedness has 
cost many a person confusion, regret, 
loss of property, and mortification of 
spirit which words can not express. 
An older sister of mine was much ot 
the time in this state during her grow- 
ing or adolescent years. She had many 
a heart-breaking cry when she was by 
herself, over the particular mishap in 
the day’s doings, caused by her lack 
of attention to her work. How many 
times have I heard my mother say: 
“Mary, what are you doing there by 
the kitchen table?” 

“Me? Oh, I’m washing dishes!” 

This statement would seem to bring 
her back to earth, and the noise and 
clatter of the moving dishes would go 
on for a spell. Then all sounds would 
cease, and the dishes would become dry 
in the rinsing pan, and Mary would go 
on with her meditation as serenely as 
tho nothing depended upon her for the 
day’s work. Her mind was not on her 
work. It was the same way with the 
churning. The dasher would go up 
and down briskly for a short period, 
and mother would say to her, “Now, if 
you'll keep that up, the butter will soon 
come.” But, alas! her mind was soon 
afield, and she was writing poetry or 
composing an essay—and the butter 
came with lagging steps. ; 

It takes long-suffering patience to 
deal with a child like that. One must 
have vision, and know that the mind 
and soul of such a child needs the 
most careful handling in its develop- 
ment. My parents knew very well that 
Mary delighted in reciting her Latin 
declensions, or working on Greek 
verbs. Housework or needlework was 
not in her thoughts. She had been to 
school enough to long for an educa- 
tion of a higher order, and to this end 
she bent her energies. Everything in 
the shape of manual labor was dross 
to her. Mother would tell her the 
bread dough would grow light in her 
hands, she was so slow kneading it 
out. A bright, friendly neighbor would 
come in and sense the situation as the 
work dragged its slow length along un- 
der Mary’s hands, and say: “It’s no 
use to expect anything of her just now; 
her mind has gone a wool-gathering.” 
This remark would sometimes reach 
her inner ear and bring her back to 
the task in hand for a last spasmodic 
effort. She had no interest in it, and 
of course it was paprly done. We 
younger children thought she was lazy, 
but that was because we were too 
young to know. 

My wise and loving mother guided 
her along thru the lanes that a girl in 
her teens travels, and permitted her 
to follow her own bent very largely. I 
remember one day, when Mary had 
been given some scouring to do, for it 
was in a time when brass candlesticks 
were in use, and they had to be shined 
up periodically until we could see our 
faces in them. As usual, mother found 
her dreaming, pencil in hand, and the 
work not done. This was very exas- 
perating to a tidy, earnest housewife, 
such as my mother was, and she ex- 
claimed: 

“‘Mary, what do you suppose you will 
ever amount to, if you don’t do the 
work that is set before you?” 

Mary replied: “I don’t think I was 
ever born to work.” 

This was quite a declaration, in a 
house where there were no servants, 
and every child was expected to do its 
share in the regular round of house- 
hold duties; so mother said: 

“Well, if not to work, what were 
you born to?” 

She replied, in a soft, sweet voice: 
“I was born just to muse and think.” 

Shortly after this, she was sent to 
an academy, and after that to college, 
for there were no high schools in those 
early days, when Iowa was in her in- 
fancy as a state. During these school 
days, she found out that she had to ful- 
fill the law, “By the sweat of his face 
man shall eat his bread,” and she ap- 
plied herself diligently to her studies, 
and became one of the most influential 
and best-loved young women in our 
county. 





When away from home, her letters 
to the family were most interesting, 
like stories that hold your attention to 
the last. The neighbors would come in 
to hear them, and beg my parents to 
have them published in the county pa- 
per. I mention this to show the young 
mother how careful should be the study 
of her own children. No two of them 
are alike, and it often requires more 
than human wisdom to lead the boy or 
girl into the right path for the future 
development of the man or woman that 
is in the child. 

Oh, if we were not so busy with the 
homely tasks that must be done every 
day! If we only had more time to 
think and visit with our children, find- 
ing out what is in them, and by this 
knowledge guiding them into occupa- 
tions best suited for their future. 

Many things are revealed to me as I 
look back over the flood of years, and 
my heart aches over the mistakes I 
have made in the upbringing of my 
own precious ones, and I find my heart 
going out to the readers of this page. 
The review of things past brings up 
many questions that I can not answer. 
But the fact that children came to my 
home to find in me a mother was a 
boon beyond earth’s highest dignity. 
They furnish a motive for work, and 
give new life to the home. 

AUNT SUSAN. 





Cleaning Silver Without Rubbing 


ywAn easy and effective method of clean- 
ing tarnished silverware, by boiling in a 
soda and salt solution, in contact with a 
clean piece of aluminum or zinc, is rec- 
ommended to housewives by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, as a 


result of studies made by its specialists in 
home economics. The necessary procedure 
is so simple that it may be followed suc- 
cessfully in practically any home. The 
cleaning system known as the electro- 
lytic method has been well recognized for 
several years. 

The tarnish which occurs on ‘silver is 
not due to oxidation, but is dependent en- 
tirely upon the action of sulphur. In most 
causes, the source of the sulphur causing 
tarnish is rubber, wool, foods like eggs, 
and the sulphur in the air due to burning 
illuminating gas and coal. In the clean-@ 
ing method recommended by the depart- 
ment, the necessary materials are a gran- 
ite-ware cooking utensil deep enough to 
allow the silverware to be covered by the 
solution; a clean piece of aluminum or 
zinc, preferably the former, and baking 
or washing soda. The solution, consisting 
of a teaspoonful of baking or washing 
soda, and a like amount of table salt to 
each quart of water, is brought to a boil 
in a granite-ware or enameled utensil. 
A sheet of aluminum or clean zinc is 
dropped in. The tarnished silverware is 
then immersed in the solution, so that it 
is in contact with the sheet of aluminum 
or zinc. The tarnish should disappear in 
a few seconds. The silver object should 
then be removed from the solution, rinsed, 
and dried wifh a soft cloth. Aluminum 
is much more satisfactory than zinc for 
use in this cleaning process. A small 
sheet of aluminum may be purchased es- 
pecially for silver cleaning purposes, or a 
piece of an old aluminum utensil, well 
cleaned, may be used. Utensils - which 
would later be used in cooking operations 
should never be employed in cleaning sil- 
verware by the electrolytic method. If 
very large pieces of silver are to be 
cleaned, and a container is required larger 
than can be placed conveniently on the 
stove, the-hot solution may be poured into 
such a vessel, and the silver object then 
immersed. The method is most effec- 
tive, however, when the solution boils 
during the cleaning process, and efficiency 
is rapidly lowered as the temperature of | 

| 
| 





the solution falls below the boiling point. 

The electrolytic method gives’ the 
cleaned silver a satiny finish after several | 
cleanings. If a burnished surface is de- | 
sired, the silver must from time to time 
be polished lightly with some abrasive | 
polishing material, such as powdered 
whiting. The study made by the depart- 
ment specialists included a comparison of 
the amount of silver lost when the whole 
tarnish was removed by polishing, and 
when the electrolytic method was used. 
It was found that when whiting paste was 
used as an abrasive, spoons lost nearly .01 
of a gram of silver each, approximately 
twenty-five times as much as when the 
“hand-made” electrolytic method was em- 
ployed, 
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A poorer, cheaper grade of 
Pillsbury’s Best is never sent 
out to catch the cheaper trade. 


Weabsolutely refuse to lower 
the quality of Pillsbury’s Best 
flour in order to meet a lower 
price. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills 


Company is staking its success 
and the life of its large business 
on the plan and lies of mar- 
keting but one, single, uniform, 
highest quality flour under its 
Pillebury's Best brand. 


No one, anywhere, can buy better 
Pillsbury’s Best flour than you can buy. 
Pillsbury’s Best is always the same— 
always Pillsbury’s Best— everywhere 
—all the time—at the grandest gro- 
cery —or at the crossroads store. 


We believe this policy will win in 
the long-run, so we say, 


The Flour Question Settled 
“Because 
Pillsbury’s Best” 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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& INDIAN RUNNER DUCK “CULTURE 


Finest illustrated duck book published. Tells | 


how to hatch and care for greatest egg produc- 
ing fowl on earth. How to get a start. 
Quotes low prices on stock and =e = of 
finest strains. Sent for 6 cents 
Berry's Farm, Box 148, Clarinda, 2 lows 




















THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 











Play Fair 

A poultry dealer was chuckling 
with glee over the high price of eggs; 
the grocer in one suburban store was 
offering 48 cents per dozen, and the 
poultryman figured that the price 
might go up to 60 cents.” 

“What are you charging for cracked 
corn?” he asked the grocer; and when 
the answer came, he gave a shrill 
whistle, and, with a wry face said: 
“Well, my chickens don’t get corn at 
that price.” 

Let us play fair with our chickens 
this winter. Feed is high—very high, 
but so are eggs. Hens can not lay 
unless they are well fed. If the feed 
bill is too high, sell some of the hens 
and pullets, but feed well the ones you 
keep. 

A poultryman was complaining to us 
that his hens were moulting, and his 
pullets not laying. He has kept these 
pullets penned in a small lot since 
June, and has never even spaded it up. 
Naturally the ground had become sour, 
the birds had not thrived, and he is 
out far more than the cost of the oo 
or the time that would have bee 
quired to keep the ground swgets& He) 
has fed his birds well, but whit they 
might be laying, they are of con- 
dition, and it. will — ga to get 
them back to normal health> 

2 5 JAN 










Dosing Fowls ‘ 


Most of the remedies prescribed fer-~ 
humans are equally good for fowl ail- 
ments. The dose for a grown fowl is 
the same as that for a child. Because 
of the time required for individual 
dosing, the easy way is to mix medi- 
cines for chickens in their feed or 
water. Another way is to take the 
dose required and mix with lard and 
flour into pills, which are easily given. 

A medicine dropper, if pressed down 
on the tongue, is easily manipulated; 
or, if a larger dose is required, as in 
the case of epsom salts, a machine oil 
can, with a rubber tube over the nozzle 
to prevent injury to the throat, will be 
found very convenient. 

Epsom salts is one of our most ef- 
fective remedies for sick chickens. 
Salts act best if the fowl has been 
starved for half a day or so before giv- 
ing. Half a teaspoonful to a grown 
fowl is a standard dose. Sometimes 
more or less is indicated. 

A chicken can take a teaspoonful of 
castor oil, and also of turpentine, if the 
circumstances seem to require it, but 
the turpentine should be mixed with 
an equal quantity or more of oil or 
melted lard, and be given thru a tube. 


Keep the Ducks Dry 


On many farms, ducks receive shab- 
by treatment thru the winter. Because 
they are a water fowl, the assumption 
seems to be that they can stand any 
amount of water. Big pans in the duck 
runs are slopped over until the litter 
is thoroly wet; the ducks can not find 
a dry place to sleep in, and when they 
go lame as a natural consequence, their 
owners wonder what disease has at- 
tacked them. 

Ducks require a dry bed. They can 
stand a good deal of cold, and some 
neglect as to food, but dryness at night 
they must have if they are to thrive. 

Another cause of lameness in ducks 
is careless handling. Do not pick up 
a duck by the legs. Grasp it by the 
neck if you would avoid lameness. 








Improving the Egg Yield 


The performance of birds entered in 
the sixth annual international egg-lay- 
ing contest goes to show the value of 
persistent breeding for egg production, 
and the careful selection of layers. 
Take the record of the second week 
for the last two years. The yield fora 
year ago was 1,130; this year it was 
1,248. A Buff Rock and a White Or- 
pington each laid an egg every day for 
the second week. Quite a remarkable 
performance when we consider that 
these hens were in an entirely new en- 





The same ration that gave such good 
results last year is being used this 
year—a dry mash made of 100 pounds 
each of wheat bran, corn meal, ground 
oats and flour middlings, and 50 
pounds each of fish scrap and beef 
scrap. This is kept before the birds, 
and a scratch grain of 100 pounds each 
of wheat and cracked corn is fed in 
the litter. Grit, charcoal and water are 
kept before them. 

These contests are interesting as 
showing the comparative performance 
of breeds and varieties from different 
parts of -the country, when given uni- 
form treatment. 





Fattening Poultry in Batteries 


An average increased profit of 10 
cents a bird was realized recently by 
poultrymen in Sandusky county, from 
five poultry fattening demonstrations. 
Seventy-five birds were fed for twelve 


and a half days in fattening batteries, 
or crates. The total gain was eighty- 
eight pounds and six ounces, or 34.4 
per cent. The cost of gain was 7.6 
cents per pound. 

PaSome of the poultry brought from 2 
t@%cents above the market price from 
cal dealer. They were of much 
si quality than ordinary market 
poultey, and had a higher dressing 
IWercentage. 

The ration fed to the chickens in 
each,/battery consisted of sixty pounds 
of ¢orn meal, forty pounds of wheat 
middlings, and’ five pounds of beef 
scrap. This was mixed with the skim- 
milk in the proportion of one and a 
half pounds of skim-milk to one pound 
of dry feed. 

Fach battery used in the demonstra- 
tion holds from fifteen to twenty-five 
fowls, and is divided into three com- 
partments. Two are used for cocker- 
els weighing about three pounds each, 
and the other for hens of any size or 
age. The demonstration was arranged 
by K. C. Egbert, agricultural agent for 
Sandusky county. 










Gain to Iowa in Egg Inspection 
During the summer, while the cam- 


» paign against bad eggs was being 


waged in Iowa by the state food and 
dairy department, between 200,000 and 
300,000 dozen eggs were confiscated 
and destroyed, according to the records 
of W. B. Barney, commissioner. As 
the result of the watchfulness of the 
inspectors, aS Many more dozen eggs 
were kept from being thrown on the 
market. 

“We have had excellent results from 
the egg campaign,” said Mr. Barney. 
“As an example of what has been ac- 
complished, I will cite the experience 
of a Knoxville merchant. When we be- 
gan war on rotten eggs, the Knoxville 
merchant declared we would ruin the 
merchants. Owing to a large number 
of bad eggs that merchant got in each 
case of eggs, he was paying about 5 
cents a dozen for eggs. 

“We went after the producers, and 
required them to candle the eggs sold, 
so that egrocers got good eggs when 
they bought by the case. That Knox- 
ville merchant now is paying 18 cents 
a dozen for eggs, and he is getting eggs 
which he can sell to the consumer. 
Formerly he had to throw away from 
half to three-quarters of each case. 

“We found that the improvement in 
Iowa eggs resulted in commission 


houses of Chicago and other large cit- | 


ies offering from $1.50 to $2 a case 
more for Iowa eggs than they paid for 
eggs from states surrounding Iowa. 
This led to the growth of a practice of 
shipping Missouri eggs into Iowa, and 
re-billing them to Chicago as Iowa 
eggs. We put inspectors on the track, 





and by coéperation with the federal | 


officials, we have broken up the sys- 
tem. Hereafter, Missouri eggs will go 
to outside points as Missouri eggs, and 
not as an Iowa product. 

“The summer of 1916 was especially 
difficult with regard to keeping eggs, 
owing to the heat. It was therefore 
necessary for our inspectors to be un- 
usually active in the egg campaign.”— 
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A Simple Trap Nest for Poultry 


A trap nest is a laying nest so ar- 
ranged that after a hen enters it, she 
is confined until released by the at- 
tendant. 

The use of trap nests is essential in 
breeding poultry for both egg produc- 
tion and exhibition, where pedigree 
records are used in selecting either the 
males or females, and has a place in 
mass selection for increasing the egg 
production. Trap nests are of value in 
weeding out poor layers and increasing 
the average egg yield of a flock by se- 
lecting and breeding, but are not ex- 
tensively used on account of the large 
amount of labor required to operate 
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says wise, old 
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International 
Incubator , . . 


CAPACITY, 200 EGGS. has been I’ve carefully 
them. Some poultry breeders trap-nest 
Self regulating, self - humiditying, self. their pullets during their first six Seventigabes every kind there is, and 


season after season I’ve watched my 
neighbors put up new wire Pree ton 
of one sort or another. And, m 
friend, I'll tell you this: The more I pine 4 
and observe, t the more convinced I am that 
my good judgment is on the right track when it 
says to me: The only really good fence at a 
reasonable price is 


PEERLESS FENCE, 
the Fence that stays put and lasts indefinite 


The advice of Col. Experience is good advice. 
For there are many why 
Peerless Fencing gives more fence-value and 
fence-satisfaction, at a minimum cost, than any 
other made. 


months of laying, and use this as a 
basis in selecting their breeders for 
egg production. 

One trap nest should be provided for 
four or five hens, kept in flocks of 
fifty or more, while more trap nests per 
hen are necessary in smaller flocks. 
The hens are banded with numbered 
bands, and a record is kept of their 
eggz production. The nests should be 
visited at least three times daily, and 
preferably four or five times, frequent 
trips being especially necessary when 
the hens are laying frequently, and 
during hot weather. 

The trap nest here described may be 
attached to the under side of the drop- 
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INTERNATIONAL INCUBATOR CO., 
Dept. 4 Leesville, Carroll Co., Ohio. 


Why Peerless is Best 


Costs fess per rod than any other 
equally high grade fence. 


Made of very heavy gauge open 
hearth steel wire that gives un- 
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RHODE ISLAND REDS. 

0 eas ping board, with the front facing the matched strength and stay-there The Peerless Self-Raising Gate 
cuba- pen, and arranged so that it can be qualities. 

0 R. C. Rhode Island Red Cockerels easily removed, or it may be placed oh Special galvanizing by a secret Is = ew ts es noe waunon fy 
tle and Choice birds. Good plumage. the walls of the pen. If the nest is process that resists rust Indef- around the old-fashioned sagging, dragging, 
_o— $2.00, $3.00, B5.00 each. placed under the dropping board, the initely. heavy gates, The Peeriess lifts automatically 
as not C. C. CUNNINGHAM, Knoxville, lowa | jatter will serve as a top for the nest, The famous “Peerless Tie” holds | 27d Swings over all obstructions, snow, ice, 

eggs, and the back of the nest may be of every wire in place regardless of — 
ee Ss. S. R. I. REDS wire, to allow good ventilation in warm the strain. Peerless stays put 
Pp. H THI 7 ak mates, ties weather. If the nest is placed on the The Peerless one-piece cross-bar 





wall, slats or wire should be inserted 














CHOLCE lot of RK. C. R. I. Red cockerels, 

$2.00 nF gag * eed brie from dark red, heavy 
laying strain better, few as good. 
MRS. A. C. LANHAM. Sheldon, Towa. 





Cc. R. 1. Red cockerels, $2 to $5 each. 
« Sent on approval. JACOB NISSEN, Meser- 
vey, Cerro Gordo Co., lowa. 





~ C. R. I, R. cockerels for sale from trap nested, 
« heavy winter laying strain, with 220 egg record. 
J. E. Witte, Meibourne, Iowa. 


URE bred R. C. R. I. Red cockerels. 
Hill Farm, Sac City, lowa. 





Write Cedar 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, ¢2.50 and 
#4.00 each. L. S. Aschenbrenner, Laurens, La. 





Cc. Rhode Island Hed cockerels and cock 
« birds. Birds with good type and color, $1.50 and 
up. Cc. C. BRACE, Lone Rock, Wis. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels. Good 
size, good color, good laying strain, $2.00 to 
$5.00. H. A. Harvey, Newell, lowa. 





S C. R. I. Red cockerels. Large boned, farm raised, 
« dark rod, 61.50 to 63.00 each. C. A. Erickson, 
Armstrong, iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 











ERY choice pure bred Barred Plymouth Rock 

cockerels sired by E. B. Thompson stock, $1.75 
each. Special peu mated birds. $2.50 each. Limited 
number of hens and young pullets, 95c each; dozen 
lots, $10.50. O.C. Fuchs, Early, lowa, 





ARRED Plymonth Rock cockerels for 
sale. L. L. DEYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa. 





UFF Rock cockerels, $1.50 to $4.00 each. Fred 


Manny, Ft. Madison, Iowa. 


ARRED Rock cockerels, heavy boned and nicely 
barred. H. A. Ward, Eldora, Iowa. 








UFF Rock cockerels; large, well bred. Mrs. J. 
O. Peters, Yale, Iowa. 





UFF Rock cockerels, $2.50 and up. F. M. 
quess, Traer, lowa. 


Mar- 





OR Eggbred Barred Plymouth Rocks with size, 
shape and splendid barring, write L. B. La Rue, 
Forest City, lowa. 





P. Rock cockerels $1.50 each, bens $15 per doz. 
« Choice birds. E.C. Beer, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 





ARRED Rock cockerels, good size, bone and bar- 
ring. Mrs. Bert McTaggart, Pawnee, Ill. 





URE bred Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels for 
. sale. Bradley laying strains—good bone, good 
size. H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, lowa. 





ARRED Rocks for sale, Bradley strain. Season 

1916 won 4 firsts, 3 seconds, 1 third, 1 fourth at 
Mt. Pleasant and Ottumwa. E. W. Collins, Mt. 
Pleasant, lowa, 


HITE Rock cockerels. Extra good, large birds, 
$2.00 to $3.50. — guaranteed. W.F. 
Naffziger, Deer Creek, 111 








LEGHORNS. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels from 
WO prize-winning stock, $1 and $1.50 each; bens, $1. 
Single Comb Anconas, $1.50 each. Edward Dooley, 
Selma, Iowa. 


INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cocker. 
els for sale. Also Indian Kunner ducks. 
Write your wants. 8. J. GARDNER, Russell, Iowa. 








OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, %1.00 each. 
Orderearly. Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, Ia. 





beeps R. C. Brown Leghorn cockerels, @1; after 
Jan. 1st, $1.25. Loy Clapsaddle, Galva, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, 61 each. 
Mrs. Clyde Nelson, Birmingham, Iowa. 
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{ excelled laying strain. 





Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels, $1.00 
andup. Exhibition farm range beauties. Un- 
H. Tyrrell. Sioux Rapids, Ia. 





; .Ros= Comb Brown Leghorns. Cockerels 
and hens, extra fine, farm range. Write your 
wants. G. M. West, Ankeny, Iowa, 





from the front of the nest to the wall, 
at a sharp angle, to prevent the hens 
from roosting on the nest. 

When the hen enters this nest, her 
back raises the door, which releases 
the catch or trigger and allows the 
door to shut. The catch should be set 
so that its edge just holds the door, 
which position is regulated by the nail 
or screw at the lower inside edge of 
the catch. A washer should be placed 
on the screw between the catch and 
the side of the nest, to prevent this 
catch from sticking. The guard around 
the catch keeps the nesting material 
away from the catch. The length of 
the catch which supports the door, 
and the triangular notch in the door, 
may be varied slightly for very small 
or very large hens. 

Constructing a Three-Compartment 
Nest—Cut four %-inch boards for ends 
and partitions, 12 inches wide by 19 
inches long, enough %-inch boards 
39% inches long, laid lengthwise, to 
cover the top, back and bottom, and 
one strip 39% inches long and 1% inch- 
es wide, for the front of the nests. Cut 
three pieces of %4-inch boards 12 inch- 
es long and 3 inches high to insert in 
the nest to hold the nesting material 
away from the door. 

Nail the top, back and bottom to the 
ends and partitions, insert the 3-inch 
strips in the nests, and make the guard 
—nailing it to the left side of the nest. 
Bore a hole in the catch large enough 
so that the catch will move freely when 
screwed into position on the side. Place 
a washer on the screw between the 
catch and the side of the nest. Place 
a screw at the lower edge of the eatch, 
to stop it when set, so that the catch 
will just hold the door. 

Make the doors of %-inch material, 
12x6 inches, and cut a triangular notch 
in the center, 4 inches wide. Put two 
screw eyes in the top of the doors, 
and bore holes in the front of the nests 
2 inches below the top (inside mea- 
surement), thru which a 3-16-inch wire 
is run to support the doors. 

Attach a narrow strip to the front 
of the nests, for the hens to jump upon 
when entering the nests. Place a but- 
ton or block of wood on the front of 
each partition, to hold the door when 
the nest is closed. 

If the nests are to be placed directly 
below the dropping board, a wire top 
should be used on the nest, except for 
a 5-inch strip of wood on the front 
edge of the top, to stiffen the nest.— 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 682. 





The policy of keeping geese in the 
chicken house is bad for the chickens. 
Either ducks or geese soil the water 
for the chickens, and by this indirect 
route may bring on disease. Geese re- 
quire very little in the way of house 
room. 





prevents animals pushing the fence 
down from the top or up at the 
bottom; it never sags. 

There is probably at feast one 
store in your town where Peerless 
Fencing for every farm purpose is 
sold, as wellas the popular Peer- 
fess Self-Raising Gate and Peerless 
Lawn Fence. But if there should 
te no dealer convenient, write for 
our big, free, interesting Fence 
Book; generous samples included. 


{n addition to being self-raising, itis extra 
heavy in both frame and filling. Big, massive 
frames of 154-inch tubing and close woven all 
No. 9 wire, close mesh filling, insures long life. 


Every part heavily electro-galvanized—ne 
paint to wash or wear off in a year or twoe 











PEERLESS WIRE FENCE CO., 207 Michigan St, ADRIAN, MICH. 
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alify yourself for ex for expert wept en or chauffeur by 
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ing our 4-week Gesagee arinw pguipment 9 
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ALLEN AUTO SCHOOL, 2011 “Forest Ave., Des Moines, inom 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


62 Breeds Pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese, Turkeys. Hardy 
northern raised, vigorous, beautiful. Fowls, 
eggs, incubators. at low prices, America’s 
Pioneer Poultry Farm; 23 years exp. Large fine 
Annna! Poultry Book and Catalog free. 


F. A. NEUBERT, Box 609, Mankato, Minn. 















ORPINGTONS. 


Cockerels, hens and pullets, 49 vart- 
an chickens, geese and ducks. 


2949 gs in season. Seeds and treés. 





rpyAYLOR'’'S 


mage at a reasonable price. Write today. 


Taylor, Ames, lowa. 


Buff Orpingtons lay winter eggs. Large 
hens, pullets and cockerels with excellent plu- 


Ae FENE pure bred Chickens, Ducks, 
58 BREEDS Geese, Turkeys, Guineas aslew Saae 


AYE BRO6., om Nebr.. Box 2. Free Book. 








WOR SALE—S. C. 
Jobn Miller, Harlan, lowa. 


White Orpington cockerels. 


America’s finest poultry farm; 8000 prizes. Large 
catalog, 4c. A. A. ZIEMEK, Box 16, Austin, Minn. 








EAVY boned R. C. 
excellent type and color, 
Searsboro, lowa. 


Buff Orpington cockerels, 
Christena Heilmayer, 


Bs type farm raised Silver Wyandotte and Stiver 
Spangled Hamburg cockerels. Guaranteed. 
Prices right, Ralph Kreager, Newton, lowa. 








100 CHOICE Buff Orpington cockerels and pul- 
lets; good color, big bone, $1.60 and $3.00, 


V. H. Conner, Clarksville, lowa, 


White Muscovies, Pekin 


\ HITE Wyandottes, 
Helen Coleman, Mt. 


geese, Bronze turkeys. 








ELLERSTRASS stratn White Orpington cocker- 


els forsale. J. A. Martin, Lowell, Neb. 


Pleasant, lowa. 

64 BRE Fine, pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese and Turkeys. Fowls, Eggs 

and Incubators at low prices. Catalog FREE. 





UFF Orpington cockerels from trap nested layers. - 
Mrs. Christine Hartshorn, 


Martz strain direct. 
Traer, lowa. 


R. F. Neubert Co., Box 807, Mankato, Minn. 





\ HITE Embden geese and Buff Rock cockerels 





qiness Comb White Orpingtons. Nice large cock- 
K Few extra choice pure white 


erels, $2.00 each. 


ones, $5.00. Roy Murpby, Shenandoah, Iowa, 

















Pe bred Single Comb Buff Orpingtonm cockerels, cacao 


Mrs. Chas. Hinkley, Cameron, Mo. 


for sale. Mrs. Hiram Clouss, Clare, lows, 
pu Cc KS. 
DUCKS—Ronen. Muscovy, Pekin and Ran- 
e ners. Fred Kucera, Cluykson, Nebr. 





ARGE White Pekin ducks, $1.50 each; Toulouse 





poss bred White Orpington cockerels. 
J Shaffer, lt. 3, Bellevue, lowa. 


Elizabeth 


geese, $3 each. Edward Dooley, §“{ma, lowa, 





UFF Orpington, white and colored Muscovy 





TURKEYS. 


ducks, $2.25 each; three or more, $2.00 each. 
H, Bare, Lampton, lowa. 





\ HITE Holland toms, 
ones. Elton Carrison, Osage, Iowa. 


$6.50: hens, $4.50; good 





W WVANDOTTES 

















~ 
ARRAGANSETT turkeys for sale. Toms $5.00, White Ww andotte COCKERELS & 
hens #3. 00. Mrs. Allan Heaton, Hillsboro, Iowa. y PULLETS 
Serer 7 for sale from good laying strain. Large, vigorons, 
ARGE W nite Holland toms, 65; hens, #4; from ‘ 
40-lb. tom. Fdward Dooley, Selma, lowa. farm raised birds at @1.25 and $1.50 each. A few ex- 


tra good cockereis at 82.00 each. 





ry,URKEYS—Bourbon Red, M. B. and W. Holland 
hens, $5.00. All big boned birds. 


toms, $6.00; 
8. H. Bare, Hampton, Iowa. 


ese zg. BOWER, Bridgewater, ta. 





yURE bred snow white R. C. White Wyandotte 
cockerels, good size and quality, $1.50-82.00. L. 





AMMOTH White Holland turkey toms, beauti- 
Mrs. Geo. McLeod, Belle 


ful birds, ¢7.00 each. 
Plaine, Iowa. 


O. McCall. R.4 4, Ogden, Lowa. 


HITE Wyandottes (Fishel strain); blue ribbon 
winners, Cockerele, $2.00. F. A. Van Antwerp, 








GEESE. 


Lohrville, lowa. 





R sale—Thorobred White Wyandotte cockerels, 








200 TOULOUSE GEESE ,...4.* Pie en. 


$1.25 and $1.50. August Brender, Fairfax, jowa. 








LANGSHANS. 





| ep fine Black Langshan cockerels for sale. 


D. Benson, Sidney, Iowa. 








BRAHMAS. 





| \ HITE Wyandotte cockerels. Early hatched 
birds, $2 each. Alfred Marquardt, De Sow, la. 
OO BIG, growthy. well marked Silver Laced 
Wyandotte eookercls, $2.00 each. E. E. Box- 
| nell, Martelle, lowa. 
ae Wyandotte cockerels for sale, $1.50. Mrs. 
. E. Ward, Paton, Iowa. 





ARM raised Light Brahma cockerels, $2.00 each. 


W. C. Sabin, Laurel, Neb. 





. Please mention this paper when writing, 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple th of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; w plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the borses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


The Cattle Market 


Whenever any of you boys are near 
one of the big live stock markets, such 
as Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha or 
Sioux City, make an effort to look over 
tho cattle yards and learn something 
about how the buying and selling is 
done. As you look over one of these 
big cattle yards, you will find all sizes, 
ages and conditions of cattle. Many 
years ago, the packers and commission 
men came to realize that it was neces- 
sary to put these cattle into classes 
and grades if a fair job of buying and 
selling was to be done. 

Suppose you have on hand 4,000 
bushels of corn, and fifteen tons of 
mixed hay, which you prefer to feed 
rather than sell on the open market. 
You go into one of the big cattle mar- 
kets and try to buy a carload of steers. 
You will find that most of the stuff 
offered to you weighs from 600 to 1,000 
pounds; some of it is moderately thin, 
but much of it is very thin. Some of 
these steers are long-legged, big-head- 
ed, coarse-hided creatures, with a 
large amount of dairy or of scrub blood 
in them. They are callea “common 
feeders,” and sell for $6.50 to $7 per 
cwt. at the present time. The short- 
legged, broad-backed feeders with 
well-bred heads, look as tho they had 
a lot of beef blood in them, and are 
known as choice or fancy select feed- 
ers. They generally weigh from 900 to 
1,200 pounds, and at the present time 
are selling for right around $8 per cwt. 

Suppose you take a carload of feed- 
ers back to the farm with you, and 
after several months send them again 
to the market. They will now sell as 
beef steers. If you bought a choice or 
fancy sélected grade of feeders to start 
with, and if you have fed them heavily 
enough on corn for several months, so 
that they are really fat, the chances 
are that your cattle will grade as 
choice or prime beeves, in other words, 
they will be market toppers or close 
to it. They will probably weigh some- 
where between 1,200 and 1,500 pounds, 
and at the present time will bring 
around $11 or a little better. If you 
bought only good feeders to start with, 
or if you bought fancy selected feed- 
ers, and fed them only a short time, 
the chances are that your finished 
steers will be known as good beef 
steers, and that they will sell, on the 
present market, for around $16 or a lit- 
tle under. Just a little below the good 
beef steers come the medium beef 
steers; then the plain, and finally the 
common and inferior. These poorer 
grades carry a fair amount of flesh, 
but are of scrubby ancestry, and look 
rough and paunchy. Most of such 
steers are now selling for from $6 to 
$6.50 per cwt. 

If you sell cows or heifers on any of 
the big markets, you will find that 
they are classed as butcher stock rath- 
er than as beef cattle. The finest grade 
of butcher stock is called prime neif- 
ers. Prime heifers look just about as 
good as prime beef steers. They are 
short-legged, broad and fat, without 
being paunchy. Ordinarily, they bring 
about 50 cents per cwt. less than the 
steers of the same quality, and at the 
present time are selling for a little over 
$10 per cwt. Poor, fair and good heif- 
ers are selling at the present time for 
from $5 to $7.50 per cwt. There is all 
‘She difference in the world between 
really prime. fat heifers and the lower 
grades, when it comes to selling price 
in one of our central markets. Most 
of the lower grades are of only fair 
beef blood, and are likely to be a bit 
“legey” and not in extra high flesh. 

Prime cows, which are also in the 
butcher stock class along with the 
heifers, ordinarily sell for $1 or $2 less 
per cwt. than prime heifers. The prime 
cows, like the prime heifers, are of ex- 
@ellent beef type, being short-legged, 
®road, with a good spring of rib, and 
fleshy over the loins. They are fat 





























Our Presidents 











WOODROW WILSON. 
Twenty-eighth President—1913-1917. 


Woodrow Wilson was born in Staun- 


ton, Virginia, December 28, 1856. He 
entered Davidson College, Columbia 
South Carolina, at the age of seven- 
teen, and entered Princeton University 
in 1875. He always had his mind on a 
public career, and was a great student 
of government and political economy. 
In college, he established a reputation 
as a debater. In 1890, he returned to 
Princeton University as professor of 
jurisprudence, and in 1892 was chosen 
president of that university, holding 
the position until he was elected gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, in 1910. On No- 
vember 4, 1912, he was elected presi- 
dent of the United States. He resigned 
his office as governor on March 1, 1913, 
and three days later was inaugurated 
president. He was re-elected in Nov. 1916. 








without being unusually paunchy or 
rolly. The cows, like the heifers and 
other classes of cattle, grade down to 
good, medium, common, etc. Common 
to medium cows are selling at the 
present time for between $5 and $6 per 
cwt. The very poorest do not come in 
the butcher stock class, but are known 
as cutters and canners. Another class 
of stock which comes in the butcher 
class are the bulls, which may range in 
grade from common to prime. - The 
prime bulls, like the prime cows, prime 
heifers and prime steers, are of splen- 
did beef type, looking much like the 
beef bulls we see at our fairs. Prime 
bulls sell for about the same or a little 
less than prime cows, and considerably 
less than prime heifers or prime steers. 
Moderately: thin bulls are known as 
bologna bulls. At the present time, 
they are selling right around $6 per 
cwt. 

The poorest class of cattle are known 
as cutters and canners. These are 
mostly old, thin cows, but really any- 
thing which is extraordinarily thin 
comes in this class. Cutters are just 
a little better than canners. The very 
poorest grade of all is the inferior can- 
ning cow, which sells at the present 
time for from $3.85 to $4.50 per cwt. 
Some people call these cows “hat- 
racks,” and they look the part. Many 
of them are dairy cows which have 
passed their days of usefulness. Tho 
medium to go.d cutter cows are decid- 
edly better than the inferior canning 
cows, but not quite so good as the 
common butcher cows. The ordinary 
farm Short-horn cow in very thin flesh 
hits this grade, which sells, at tue 
present time, for just a little over $5 
per cwt. 

Calves are harder to size up than 
almost any other class of cattle on the 
market. To sell best, they have to be 
neither too young nor too old, neithe* 
too light nor too heavy. At seven or 
eight weeks of*age, ercund 160 pounds, 
they sell ‘best. Fat veals at this age 
and weight have been bringing $11 to 
$12 per cwt. on the Chicago market. 
When calves get over 200 pounds in 
weight, their value goes down very 
rapidly, common calves bringing only 
a little over $5 per cwt. at the present 
time. 

Another class of cattle are known as 
milkers and springers. They are cows 
which have the appearance of being 
fair milkers, and not so very old. If 
they are recently fresh, or due to come 
fresh in a short time, they bring close 
to $80 each on the present-day market. 
Oftentimes the packers will pay more 
for the beefier grades of milkers that 
are not due to calve very soon, than 











Settle the Spreader Question 


‘THE farmer who uses a Low Cloverleaf, 
Low Corn King 


spreader these days is th 
money. 


or Low 20th Century 


e man who makes the most 


His land increases in value when regularly 


fertilized. His rhe grow better in quality and larger in 
wi 


yield when supplie 


spreaders On the market, the Low Clover! 


and Low 20th Century come 
should be done. 


th available plant food. Of all the 


leaf, Low Corn King 
nearest to doing this work as it 


It is a long jump from the ordinary machine to the modern 





low spreader with its double beater and wide spread. Every 
farmer who knows the value of good spreading is buying 
one of these wide spread machines. As a matter of fact, no 
farmer can afford to buy any other kind, because the saving 


is of time and labor and the better job of spreading done by a 


Low Cloverleaf 
them worth more than ordina 

Complete information ab 
money to you. Drop us a 
we will show you very plain 


a Low Cloverleaf, Low Corn King or 


spreader. 


, Low Corn King or Low 20th Century makes 


ry spreaders. 

out these machines is worth 
line at the address below and 
ly why it will pay you to buy 
: Low 20th Century 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 


Champion Deering 


(lacorporated) 


McCormick 


US A 


Milwauk Osb Plano % 
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HERE is 


» MAN! 


OFFER YOU EVER SAW! 


READ! 


THE GREATEST 


Send me your name now—on a postal. You'll get FREE, 


the surprise of your life. 
$3.80 a ton! Then I'll sh 












Manson Campbell 


Makes Straw Worth $ 
irew, as a fertilizer, a conserver of 
ion 
worth $2.50 when spread on your land. Spreading 
easy with a SIMPLEX. Just think! 20 ft. at atim 
Thick or thin! 20 acres per day! Machine pays for itse 
in three workin, dayel “Fi igh or 
double-drive and doubl 
behind it! Thow: use! Thirty days 
—no money in a a Plenty of time to pay! Man, it 
the biggest and best offer you ever saw! 


of letters you ever saw! 
man it’s folly to burn straw or allow it 
Wri 


teresting letters — my sneci: 
Compreit by return — ALL FREE! 


Quickly!—Surely!—before you have spent or risked, 
the risk. Furthermore, if you decide to buy my “SIMPLEX,” PLL 

TRUST YOU! Not acent.do I ask till next Octo 

Simplex will skin any machine on your farm! Write me and I'll prove it! 


SIMPLEX Straw Spreader 


moisture, a protec- 
ainst ‘winter kill’ and ‘‘soil blowing”’ is easily 


ite low wagon! Has 
je-width carrier! Five F752 success 
i ’ FREE TRIAL = 


‘s 
H I’ve gota very Special Proposition =: 

My Special Offer: for one farmer in each township. 

I won't make it public, but when you write I'll explain - 
all. I'll send you my Straw Spreader Catalog—several .s 
hundred actual letters from owners—greatest bunch 
*thelp convincing any 
to rot, 
ite! Doitnow! Get the big book — the in- 


I will prove that your straw is worth $2.50 to 
ow you how to prove it to yourself—Easily!— 
acent! Itake all 


S$ a money-maker my 


2.50 to $3.80 Per Ton 





is 
el 
if 











”, 
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MANSON CAMPBEL COP22%z4e~ Kansas City, Mo. 
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You do the work yourself. 
tical work is the best. 


‘¢ men, 
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men. Juni 
Kare an and Your fi 

and eucc 
started. Think o 
pe good time, an 
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make, one 5 


AMERICAN AUTO COLLEGE, 








16 SS aaa 
TO LEARN THE AUT 
GOOD MEN WANTED ' “apy n4: ro 
ny ambitious, capable young man can make a success for himself, 


and if you will only prepare yourself, you will get work, because ¢ 
for competent men to do Auto and Electrical — -_ 


work—principles of Knight Motors, 8 and 12-cylinder En- rw 
gines of new models, Tractors, new Starting Systems, Mag- 
netos, Wiring, Coils, Welding, Brazing, Lathe work, Mill- 


. and all the newest, up- 
$900 TO $3,000 SALARY OR BUSINESS PROFITS PER YEAR 


LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY—It's up to you to be either a common, hard-working la- 
borer or else learn a good business. Thousands of men will go into the uto 
usiness within the next year. Be one of them. Wewantyou to. Get started 
right away. Learn here where the opportunities are freatest and best, by 


Big Electric Starter and Tractor course FREE with t 
Write for our big FREE Catalog now. he regular Auto course. 


develops your talent for a splendid, 
nm enlarged with lots of aw ne mates 


aking, Overhauling and Repair- 
to-date Auto equipment. 


Cottege 


s used; we furnish tools. 


in our large shops. No boo 
0 earn easily and quickly because prac- 


ur men 


411 Auto Bidg., 





OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








will anyone else. The packers have 
been paying around $50 for most of the 
cows in this class which they have 
been buying. 

To sum up the cattle market situa- 
tion very briefly: There are six prin- 
cipal classes, namely, beef steers, 
butcher stock, cutters and canners, 
stockers and feeders, veal calves, and 





milkers and springers. In all of these 
classes there are several grades, vary- 
ing all the way from prime down to 
common or inferior. If you wish to 
study cattle markets more carefully, 
you should .subscribe for one of the 
daily market journals, such as are pub- 
lished at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
and other places. 
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A cow that eats poorly 
usually milks poorly, and any 
ss. Lost 


medicinal qualities 
which tone up and perma- 
nently strengthen the 
system, 


A — Is ecsorinsin Kow- 
d by f dealers 











Raise Your ro on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 
and Sell the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined, 

100 lbs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as miik. 

Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves, 

It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
pare or use, 


Write for Pamphlet "How to RaiseCaives 


ly and Success- 
fully with ith Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 39 Waukegan, Ill, 


Only $2 Down 
on arto Pay!JP 


Buys the New Butter- Go) ee ¢ 
fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, “3 AE: 
easy cleaning, close skim- €X§ 




























ming, durable, Guaranteed | | 
alifetime. Skims 95 uarts Cy 
er hour. Made alsoin ——= 
‘ger sizes up toNo, Sshown where. ai . 
39 Days’ Free Trial ercae Its Ter sinat =e 
e sta! rings ree / 4 A 
gion 7, folder ‘and “direct- from-factory’’ offer. ft ateny a 





Bay from the manufacture’ rand gave money, 


ALBAUGH- DOVER | Co. | (12) 
2163 Marshall Bivd. GO 


‘Bu co —. WHOLESALE 
A FFE IN 6-LB LOTS 
et th Pon and 8 E10c to Be er pound, 

WE Fr AY Pe R 


ST, E XPRESS or E IGHT 


FOR PRICE 






VNE prea CO. (Est 1881) Coffee $ eclalists 
ept.37, 2855-57 W. Madison St. C. GO. 


Indoor Closet 


Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the out-door 
privy, open vault and cess- 
1, which Bre breeding 
—— ‘tor germs. lave @ 
rm, sanitary, odorless 
toilet right in your house, 
No going out in cold weather, 
A boon to invalids. Endorsed 
by State Boards of Health. 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


Put it Anywhere In The House 
The germs are killed by a chemical process in 
water in the container, which you empty once a 
month. Absolutely no odor. No more trouble 
-. t ty than ashes. Closet absolutely guaran- 

rite for full description and price. 

ROWE SAMITARY FQ 6B. 123C ROWE BLOG., DETROIT, 
42% about the | Ro-San Washstand---Hot and Cold MICH. 

Run Wa tar Without Plumbing 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Present Profits in Dairying 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 


“How do the prices at present paid 
to the’ farmer for dairy products com- 
pare with prices paid a year ago, and 
two years ago? To what extent does 
the cost of producing milk increase, 
and what are the causes? Is the dairy 
farmer making more net profit now 
than a year ago and two years ago?” 


The best answer to this is the butter 
profit and loss chart which we publish 
the first issue of every month. This 
chart is based on a ten-year ratio be- 
tween corn and butter prices. On this 
basis, butter at the present time is 
selling 10 or 12 cents a pound below 
what it ought to sell for. A year ago, 
it was selling about 6 cents below what 
it ought to sell for, and two years ago 
about 2 cents. The dairy business’ as 
a whole has been in a prolonged loss 
period since the fall of 1913. 

Both butter and milk are selling for 
higher prices this winter than ever be- 
fore known. The average butter price, 
for instance, is around 40 cents. It 
was just a little over 30 cents a year 
ago and two years ago. However, corn, 
cottonseed meal, oil meal, bran, etc., 
have advanced in price even more rap- 
idly than butter. Farm labor has also 
advanced fully 10 or 15 per cent. Un- 
der present price conditions, we rough- 
ly estimate that it costs the average 
man, during the months of December 
and January, 50 cents to produce a 
pound of butter-fat, and about $2.15 to 
produce 100 pounds of milk, or between 
18 and 20 cents to produce a gallon of 
milk. The dairyman on high-priced 
land near the large cities should get a 
considerably greater price than this, 
if he is to make any profit under ordi- 
nary conditions. 

Around certain large cities, such as 
New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
others, the milk producers have been 
able to compel a price which returns 
them a fair profit under present high 
feed costs. However, taking the coun- 
try as a whole, we believe that the 
dairy business is in a serious loss peri- 
od—a loss period which has now con- 
tinued for about three years, and which 
must soon cease unless a great many 
producers are to be driven out of the 
business. 


Why Are the Milk eae Failing? | 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is the matter with my milk 
cows? Last summer, during the months 
of July and August, my cows began to 
fail in their milk. About September 
1st they went dry, and were dry until 
October, when they all came fresh. I 


have been feeding these cows corn and | 


clover hay every night and morning. 
During the day they have been rune 
ning on stalk pasture. They have also 
had access to water and rock salt while 
running on the stalks. Why should 
these cows fall off so in their milk un- 
der these conditions?” 

Over a large part of the corn belt 
the past July and August, pastures 


were so poor that there was not enough 


‘grass to keep the cows up in flesh 
properly, much less enable them to 
produce a good flow of milk. We have 
no doubt that our correspondent’s cows 
freshened in thinner condition than 
usual. Ordinarily, a cow is in a fair 
degree of flesh when she freshens. 
During the two or three months after 
freshening, she transforms most of this 
flesh into milk. If, however, she fresh- 
ens in thin condition, she must make 
all of her milk out of the feed which 
is given her. Unless the feed is un- 
usually palatable and digestible, the 
milk flow suffers under such condi- 
tions. 

There has been great complaint dur- 
ing the past six months that dairy cows 
have not been yielding up to standard. 
We think the explanation is the poor 
pastures of July, August and Septem- 
ber. This influence will hold over for 
many months. Altho the old-time dairy 
man did not think so, it is really im- 
portant to keep the dairy cow in a fair 
degree of flesh, especially during the 
two or three months previous to fresh- | 
ening 

What shall our correspondent do? If 


| about as good’ as the other. 


he is getting a fair price for his milk 
or his butter-fat, we suggest that he 
start feeding these cows a little bran, 
oil meal, cottonseed meal or gluten 
feed in connection with the corn. We 
also would suggest keeping these cows 
up out of the stalk field, except on the 
very finest of warm, sunshiny days. 
We doubt very much if the rock salt 
has had any influence whatever in 
— these cows to go off in their 
milk, - 


A Farmer His Own Tester 


Somewhat over a year ago, a farmer 
of Plymouth county, Iowa, picked out 
two cows from his herd, which had 


about the same physical appearance 
and conformation. One looked to be 
He de- 
cided to keep these cows on the same 
ration and under identical conditions, 
and keep records of them for a year. 
Both cows received the same feed and 
practically the same amounts. 

When checking over his books at 
the end of the year, he found that cow 
No. 1 had produced 149 pounds of but- 
ter-fat. The cow had consumed $64.15 
worth of feed in the year. The fat was 
figured at 30 cents a pound, which 
brought the income from the cow to 
$74.70, leaving a net profit of $10.55 
above the feed cost. During the same 
time, cow No. 2 produced 387 pounds 
of butter-fat, and consumed $66.50 
worth of feed. The net profit for the 
year was $49.60. 

There was less than $2 differenec in 
the actual cost of the feed which the 
two cows consumed, but the income 
from the second cow was nearly twice 
that of the first cow. The net profit, 








however, from the latter cow, after 
the feed cost had been deducted, was 


- practically five times as much as it 


was from the first cow. This farmer 
does not belong to a cow-testing asso- 
ciation. He did the work himself, and 
kept all his own records. In the future, 
he will keep his records and test his 
cows more thoroly than-he has been 
doing in the past. It is also safe to 
predict that he will get rid of all of 
his poor cows, or those which do not 
produce reasonable returns from the 
feed they consume, 





What Bull for Grade Dual-Pur- 

pose Milkers? 

A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“I have some grade Holstein and 
Short-horn milk cows. I do not care 
to raise heifers from them, because 1 
can buy heifer calves from extra good 
cows for $20 a head. Do you think that 
a good Aberdeen Angus bull would 
make a good cross for these cows, or 
would you advise some other breed? I 
would intend to market the calves as 
stockers at about one year of age.” 

Another Minnesota dairyman, in 
much the same position as our corre- 
spondent, solved the problem by using 
an Angus bull on his grade Holstein 
cows. Every fourth or fifth year, how- 
ever, he brings in a Holstein bull, so 
as to maintain his supply of grade Hol- 
stein milkers. This man has found that 
the Angus bull marks his calves mostly 
black and without horns. With such 
calves, properly fattened, he has been 
able to top the St. Paul market. 

The Angus bull would mark both the 
Holsteins and the Short-horns with 
polled, black characteristics. A dark- 
red Short-horn bull would bring prac- 
tically black animals from the grade 
Holstein cows, but from the Short-horn 
cows, the colors would of course be 
typically Short-horn, and our corre- 
spondent’s calf herd would be a mix- 
ture of blacks and reds. Probably the 


Angus bull would be the best to use. 
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| Veterinary 


SNUFFLES OR BULL-NOSE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Our younger hogs are affected with a 
disease which causes their noses to turn 
up. These hogs sneeze a good deal, and 
breathe hard. They are thin, and do not 
grow as they should. Some call the trou- 
ble snuffles. Is there amy remedy for the 
disease?” 

There seem to be two forms of snuffles, 
or bull-nose. One is caused by improper 
feeding, while the other is due to a germ 
known as bacillus pyocyaneus. “The germ 
type of the disease is contagious, and is 
really very serious. The affected animals 
lose their appetite, sneeze, and discharge 
yellowish or blood-stained matter from the 
nostrils. Death ordinarily follows in a 
week or two. The only practical treat- 
ment seems to be to separate the affected 
animals from the healthy ones as soon as 
the first signs of the disease appear, and 
thoroly disinfect the premises with a five 
per cent solution of standard coal tar dip. 

The more common type of bull-nose or 
snuffles is caused by feed which is lack- 
ing in bone anjl muscle-building material. 
The symptoms are almost the same as the 
germ type of the disease, altho there Is 
more likely to be deformity of the bones 
of the head. Thg first thing to do is to 
separate the sick animals from the healthy 
ones, for fear the disease may be of the 
contagious type. Next begin feeding a ra- 
tior rich im bone and muscle-buikding ma- 
terial. Ten parts of corn to one part of 
tankage or meat meal is good, Six parts 
of corn to one part of oil meal will do. 
Equal parts of corm and skim-milk are 
splendid. It is a good plan to keep before 
the affected animals at all tinmfes a tonic 
made by mixing equal parts of bone meal, 
charcoal and wood ashes, together with a 
little salt and air-slaked lime. 

Most people who have had experience 
with the disease believe that the most 
practical way of handling it is to kill the 
affected animals at once while they are 
yet in a sufficiently healthy condition to 
use for food, 

















HOG WORM REMEDY. 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“What is the best remedy to 
worms in hogs?” 

In our experience, one of the best hog 
worm remedies is made by mixing calomel 
and santonin at the rate of five grains of 
calomel and seven grains of santonin for 
each hundred pounds of live weight. Mix 
the calomel and santonin with a thin slop 
and give it to the hogs the first thing in 
the morning, on an empty stomach. Make 
sure that each hog gets his fair share 
and no more. During the two days foi- 
lowing, clean out the pen thoroly, so that 
the manure containing worms and worm 
eggs will not be ndsed over. 

For a time, santonbn seemed to be very 
searce in this country, on account of the 
war. This fall, however, we have had no 
difficulty in securing it thru our Des 
Moines druggists, altho the price is quite 
high. At present retail prices, it costs 
from 10 to 15 cents to dose a hundred- 
pound hog for worms, with calomel and 
santonin. 


expel 


FOOT-ROT IN CATTLE. 


An Iflinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a cow that is lame in the left 
hind foot. It looks like a bunch of warts, 
and started in at the split of the foot, 
and gradually worked up to the frog of 
the foot. Do you think the trouble is 
some kind of foot-rot? I painted it good 


with iodine, but the iodine seemed to do 
no good. What can I do for this cow?” 
The government book on diseases of 


eattle gives the following suggestions as 
to treatment of typical foot-rot: 

“In the earlier stages of the disease, 
before pus burrows beneath the horn, a 
thoro cleansing, and an application of a 
carbolic acid solution ounce to a pint 
of water—clean stabling, and laxative food 
will usually remedy the evil. Creolin is 
an excellent remedy at this stage. It 
should be applied to the suppurating and 
putrefying tissue between the claws, in its 
pure or undiluted state, It is best applied 
by means of a cotton swab on a thin stick, 
Chre must be exercised to keep the cre- 
olin from coming in contact with the skin 
about the coronary band or heel. If deep 
sloughing has taken place, the carbolic 
solution or creolin should be used, and a 
wad of oakum or cotton smeared with 
pine tar should be secured firmly in the 
cleft. This can be done by taking a strip 
of strong cloth, two inches wide, passing 
the middle between the claws, then tying 
the ends after winding them in opposite 
directions above the hoof. Sometimes 
warm poulticing with flaxseed meal or 
bran becomes necessary to relieve exces- 
sive fever and pain. If the pus burrows 
under the horn, its channel must be fol- 
lowed by paring away the horn urtftil the 
bottom is reached. The after-treatment 
will be the same as that already recom- 
mended. If the joint becomes diseased, 


one 


—> 





an amputation of that toe will be the 
quickest and surest method ¢o relieve the 
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suffering cf the animal, and offers the 
best chance for an early recovery.” 

It may possibly be necessary to dissect 
out this warty growth. However, if this 
proves to be necessary, we suggest that 
our correspondent call in a good veteri- 
narian, 


PARTIAL PARALYSIS IN SOWS. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have four sows that seem to be par- 
alyzed in their hind-quarters. They ,had 
pigs the last week in September, and have 
been shut in a shed 16x40 feet, till we 
weaned the pigs, about ten days ago. I 
have fed these sows all the corn on the 
ear that they would eat, as well as a swill 
made of ground oats, wheat, barley, oil 
meal and milk. I fed them from the bot- 
tom of the barrel, and therefore they got 
the richest part of the slop.” 

Ordinarily, partial paralysis in sows is 
brought on by feeding a ration lacking in 
bong and muscle-building material. But 
our correspondent’s ration is splendid from 
this standpoint. We are just a little in- 
clined to think that in some cases partial 
paralysis is hereditary, while in others it 
nray be due to tuberculous infection. A 
remedy which has given excellent results 
in many cases is the following: 

Give each sow one tablespoonful of cod 
liver oil, fifteen grains of phosphate of 
lime, and three drops of fluid extract of 
nux vomica at a dose, twice daily, in a 
little food. Continue for several weeks 
if necessary. As soon as the sows are 
on their feet again, fatten them off for 
market, 


LEUCORRHEA IN A COW. 

An lowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a cow that calved last July, but 
did not clean her afterbirth. The veter- 
inarian cleaned out the afterbirth, and 
treated her, and she seemed to be getting 


along finely until about a month ago, 
when she started to discharge white, 
slimy stuff, and her milk has nearly 
stopped. She is getting poor in flesh. I 
asked the veterinarian about her, and he 
said that she would be all right after a 
while, but she seems to be getting worse. 


How should [ treat her? She has not been 
bred vet.” 

This white, slimy discharge is the chief 
symptom of leucorrhea. Sometimes the 
arfimal remains in good health; but if the 
milk flow fails, and the animal loses in 
weight, it is a sure sign that the trouble 
is serious. 

The best treatment seems to be to irri- 
gate the uterus with a gallon or so of a 
warm disinfectant solution twice daily, 
until the discharge stops. There are a 
number of standard disinfectant solutions, 
One part of potassium permanganate to 
one thousand parts of water or just enough 
so that the water is colored, is good. One 
per cent of the ordinary coal] tar dip solu. 








tion will do. One part of lysol to 200 
parts of water has been used with good 
satisfaction. There are also a number of 
proprietary products on the market which 
have given good results. A soft rubber 
tube about three feet long is introduced 
into the vagina, and into the uterus if 
possible. A funnel is placed at the outer 
end of the tube, which is elevated, and 
the warm disinfectant solution is poured 
down the tube. Sometimes it is necessary, 
in order to stop the discharge, to use 
stronger solutions than we have advised 
here, but if this is necessary, we advise 
calling in a competent veterinarian. We 
would not breed the cow until the dis- 
charge is entirely stopped. If the discharge 
is not stopped, abortion is likely to follow, 
breeding. 


ITCHY HORSE. 


An Ohio correspondent writes: 

“T have a mare that has a breaking out 
on the inside of her leg and shoulders, 
The break is in the form of a kind of dry 
scab or scale. The trouble sets her wild, 
and she wants to rub on everything she 
comes to. I have four other horses that 
have caught the same trouble, but are 
not so bad. It seems to bother their hips 
and between the hind legs. In every other 
way these horses seem healthy.” 

There are a number of parasites which 
cause trouble of this sort. Mange and 
ring-worm are some of the commonest. 
We suggest that our correspondent first 
try serubbing the affected parts with @ 
two per cent solution of warm coal tar dip 
or concentrated tobacco solution. If this 
does not work, we would advise painting 
the parts with tincture of iodine. 

These troubles are contagious, and are 
likely to infect the woodwork, harness, 
ete. This means that it is well to disin- 
fect the stables and harness thoroly. The 
first treatment is not likely to prove ene 
tirely effective, and for this reason it is 
well to repeat it at seas pam intervals, 


BARB WIRE CUT LOTION. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have a two-year-old colt which 
has been badly cut by a barb wire fence, 
Please suggest something we might use 
on the cut to cause it to heal without 
leaving a bad bunch.” 

An excellent lotion, which should be 
kept on hand at all times, can be made by 
mixing two ounces of oil of tar with a 
pint of castor oil. There are also a num- 
ber of excellent proprietary remedies on 
the market. 

As to whether or not dressing the wound 
frequently with castor oil will prevent it 
from healing with a bunch, depends to @ 
large extent on the present condition of 
the wound. If the colt is at all valuable, 
and the wound is at all serious, it prob- 
ably would be best to call in a competent 
veterinarian, 
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ur Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, January 1, 1917.—The intention 
of the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad 
to issue $15,251,000 common stock at par 
to shareholders is taken as one of the 
forerunners of a policy of stock increases 
by the railroads during 1917. The New 
York Central Railroad has announced that 
$25,000,000 of stock will be offered to 
shareholders at par. Railroad earnings 
for 1916 overtopped all past records, and 


their vastly increased earnings and prom- 
ise 6f further large gains necessitate 
heavy expenditures for much-needed new 


equipment, including freight and passen- 
ger cars, locomotives, rails, ete. The 
stockholders of the Northwestern Railroad 
will be given the right to subscribe to 10 
per cent ine the new shares. Peace talk 
and threatened submarine warfare are 
among the important influencés affecting 
the stock market, and the grain markets 
have been materially affected by the 
same factors. All the graing, wheat lead- 
ing off, are selling at far higher prices 
than in normal times, altho lack of cars 
and ocean steamer space are seriously dis- 
turbing influences. The recent govern- 
ment report on winter wheat shows 40,- 
090,000 acres seeded for the 1917 crop, an 
increase of 887,000 acres over the previous 
year. The movement of wheat to western 
primary markets has dwindled to the 
smallest amounts seen at a corresponding 
period in over five years. The Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture’s harvest 
estimates continue to indicate poor world 
crops. For the first time, it is now able 
to forecast, thru new reports just re- 
ceived, the wheat production of Argentina, 
the crop of that country being placed at 
70,009,090 bushels, or only half that of a 
year ago. Australia’s wheat crop is esti- 
mated at 135,000,000 bushels, which is 4 
per cent better than the yearly average. 
For the world’s ei most important 
countries, incl States, 
Canada, Britf » and all 
Europe, the at crop is 
place at 2,5 00 ceaieal Is b¥ ‘he insti- 
tute, 25 pers ae tan a year 
earlie:, 4 ig HAY | 

Recent sats of whéat Mere well above 
the previous low time. Timothy seed has 
been sellingat $4.75 to $5.40 per 100 
pounds; clover.seed at $12 to $17 per 100 
pounds, and flaxseed at $2.83% to $2.87 
per bushel. Potatoes sell at $1.50 to $1.76 
per bushel, being higher. Fresh eggs are 
advanced to 40 to 41 cents per dozen, with 
storage lots at 31% to 32% cents, while 
extras go at 45 cents for cartons and 46 











cents for fillers. Merchantable lines of 
butter sell at 3/14 to 38% cents a pound, 
with seconds at 33 to 33% cents, while 


extras to grocevs sell at 49 ‘cents for tubs 
and 41 cents for prints. 
Cattle prices show a very wide range, 


with the extremely small offerings of 
prime long-fed, heavy steers selling at a 
very Eberal premium over prices paid for 
merely good offerings. However, not only 


are good to fancy beeves selling unusually 
high, but even the ordinary class of cut- 
ters and canners are bringing much high- 
er prices than in normal times. Lots of 
barrains in stockers and feeders are of- 
fered in the stock yards, and the traffic 
in these cattle has increased considerably 
of late, altho fewer are going out to feed- 
ing districts than there should be. of 
late, the demand has centered largely on 
fleshy feeders weighing from 900 to 1,000 
pou~ds, these outselling the lighter lots, 
altho prime little yearlings brought good 
prices. The feeder shipments are made 
largely to Indiana, Illinois and Ohio, with 
moderate shipments to Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, while fair shipments 
of cattle have been made to go on slop 
feed in Kentucky. Later on, it is be- 
lieved, the eastern feeding districts will 
become good buyers of light feeding cat- 
tle. The country wants cattle fit to go 
on coy” 1 at once, while a large part of the 
thin stockers of inferior quality have been 
sold <t low prices for beef purposes, De- 
sirable beef cattle are expected to sell at 
very high prices all thru the winter sea- 
son Greatly reduced cattle receipts last 
week, in combination with a good demand 
for o’ferings with any claim to quality, 
mad? a better market for sellers, altho 
the approaching New Year holiday threw 
a damper on trade part of the time. Steers 
sold largely at a range of $8.25 to $10.50, 
with sales all the way down to $6.25 to $8 
for the ordinary to fair classes of light 
steers, and inferior steers salable at $5.50 
and upward. Choice to extra steers of 
strong weights sold at $11 to $11.80, with 
small offerings and a ready sale. Good 
steers were salable at $9.85 and upward; 
medium grade steers at $8.75 and over, 
and fair killers at $8.10 and upward. A 
good demand existed for butcher stuff, 
cows selling at $5.85 to $8.50, and heifers 





at $5.50 to $10.50, while cutters sold at 
$5.29 to $5.80, canners at $4.25 to $5.15, 
and bulls at $5 to $8. Calves were in the 


usual demand on the basis of $5 to $12.50 
for rough heavy to prime light vealers, 
Stockers and feeders met with a fair de- 
mand on the basis of $5.25 to $7.60 for 
for the former and $6.75 to $8.25 for the 
Jatter. 

‘sg have seored further advances in 
prices recently, notwithstanding the enor- 
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mous receipts, with prime heavy barrows 
most favored by buyers, as they are the 
scarcest while the offerings are made up 
mainly of the lighter weights. Corn sell- 
ing in feeding districts at from 90 cents to 
$1 a bushel, scares a good many stockmen 
Into marketing their hogs prematurely, 
and at last the average weight of the 
Chicago receipts has fallen off to 192 
pounds, which compares with an average 
weight of 227 pounds two years ago. The 
enormous gain in purchases made by east- 
ern shippers is the strongest bull factor 
in the market, with 76,221 hogs shipped 


from Chicago during a recent week, com- 
paring with 70,006 a week earlier and 
82,758 a year ago. Shippers have been 


buying both heavy and light weights, and 
the light hogs were purchased at a large 
discount from top prices, which were paid 
for the best heavy barrows. The best 
hogs have sold up to $10.60 per 160 pounds, 
and provisions have shared in the upward 
movement of hogs, with recent sales of 
pork around $28 a barrel, comparing witn 
$19 a year ago. Last week’s receipts of 
hogs were very small compared with pre- 
vious weeks, and prices rose rapidly, with 
late sales at $9.80 to $10.80. Pigs brought 
$8 to $9.40, and the best light hogs sold 
at $10.50. 

Much smaller receipts of everything in 
the lamb and sheep line took place last 
week, and fresh high records were made 
in prices for lambs and yearlings, as well 
as for sheep, prime lambs selling up to 
$13.60, and sales made all the way down 
to $9.25 to $1.50 for culls. Yearlings 
brought $9 to $12.25; wethers, $9 to $10.25; 
ewes, $5.50 to $9.85; breeding ewes, $7.50 
to $9; bucks, $6.2 5 to $8, and feeding lambs 
$9.50 to $11.75. Shorn lambs brought $10.25 
to $11.85. 

Horses were in ample supply and in fair 
general demand last week, at unchanged 





a moderate demand existing for 
horses for the French army at $150 to 
$160, according to weight, while horses 
weighing around 1,300 pounds were wanted 
for the Italian army at $175. Drafters 
were quotable at $185 to $285, according to 
quality and weight; farm chunks at $75 to 
$200, and expressers at $75 to $210. W. 


prices, 





Mt. Ayr Short Course—About 300 men, 
women, boys and girls attended the short 
course held at Mt. Ayr, Iowa, recently. A 
feature of tHe short course was a high 
school corn judging contest for both boys 
and girls. Twelve teams of five each con- 
tested, and the prizes were $10, $5 and $3. 
First honors went to a girls’ team. 





Farmers’ Week at Ames—The seven- 
teenth annual short course and Farmers’ 
Week, held each year by the lowa Agricul- 
tural College, will be held this year at 
Ames, January 29th to February 3d. Full 
instructions will be offered in all lines 
of agriculture, engineering and home eco- 
nomics. Last year the attendance reached 
more than 2,500, and an even larger at- 
tendange is expected this year. The morn- 
ing of each day will be turned over to 
regular class work, and the afternoons 
to conventions and conference programs, 
as well as special demonstrations. Big 
mass meetings will be held each evening, 
and on Thursday evening the farmers’ 
banquet will take place, at which it is 
hoped to have seats for 1,000 guests. It 
has been arranged so that good rooms 
and meals can be obtained at moderate 
prices. Women will be taken care of in 
the college dormitory. Those who plan 
to attend the short course should get in 
their application as early as possible for 
a room for the (Seve they expect to be 
there, 
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SYNOPSIS—In the threatened uprising 
of the Indians and half-breeds in the great 
northwest, the moving spirit is old Cop- 
perhead, the big Sioux chief, who is a 
cunning and daring schemer. The North- 
west Mounted Police believe that Ser- 
geant Cameron is the man to capture this 
Indian, as he is most familiar with the 
country of the Sun Dance trail; but, as 
he had just left the force to marry and 
make a new home, it is doubtful whether 
he will again take up mounted police work. 
Young Cameron and his bride are very 
happy, and he is determined they shall 
not be separated. They have just finished 
a wonderfully beautiful day, in enjoying a 
fishing excursion, and are starting their 
ten-mile ride for home. They come upon 
an injured Indian lad, and while Mrs. 
Cameron takes care of his wounds, her 
hueband rides to the Indian camp, and re- 
turns with the boy’s father. This intelli- 
gent-looking Indian promises to some day 
repay them for their aid. And so the 
day ends. Upon arriving home, they find 
Police Inspector Dickson there, wro brings 
the word that Sergeant Cameron is needed 
and wanted for service. After a struggle 
with herself, Mandy decides that she will 
not keep him from going. So the men 
plan their campaign, and morning finds 
Cameron at the Indian camp. Under the 


ruse of arresting old Copperhead on the , 


charge of stealing cattle, Cameron hopes 
to capture him, but the Indian cleverly 
eludes him, and in. his escape threatens 
Mandy and burns their home. The next 
day, Cameron and his wife go to Calgary 
—one hundred and fifty miles—to meet 
the former's sister, and there another at- 
tempt is made to capture the troublesome 
chief, but to no avail. Cameron's sister, 
Moira, arrives safely, and her comfort is 
arranged for by Doctor Martin, who had 
met her three years previously, and still 
had the fondest memories of her. In the 
afternoon after her arrival, they start on 
a ride into the hills. 


CHAPTER .1IX—THE RIDE UP THE 
BOW. 


Having once agreed to the proposal of 
a ride up the Bow, the doctor lost no 
time in making the necessary prepara- 
tions. Half an hour later, he found him- 
self in the stable, consulting with Billy. 
His mood was gloomy, and his language 
reflected his mood. Gladly would he have 
escaped what to him, he felt, would be 
a trying and prolonged ordeal. But he 
could not do this without exciting the 
surprise of his friends, and _ possibly 
wounding the sensitive girl whom he 
would gladly give his life to serve. He 
resolved that at all costs he would go 
thru with the thing. 

“T'll give her a good time, by Jingo! if I 


bust something,” he muttered, as he 
walked up and down the stable, picking 
out his mounts. “But for a compound, 


double-opposed, self-adjusting jackass, 1 
am your choice. Lost my first chance, 
Threw it clean away, and queered my- 
self with her first shot. I say, Billy,” 
he called, “‘come here.” 

“What's up, Doc?” said Billy. 

“Kick me, Billy,”’ said the doctor, sol- 
emnly. 

“Well, now, Doc, I af 

“Kick me, Billy, good and swift.” 

“Don't believe I could give no satis- 
faction, Doc. But there’s that Hiram 
mule, he’s a high-class artist. You might 
back up to him.” 

“No use being kicked, Billy, by some- 
thing that wouldn't appreciate it,” said 
Martin. 

“Don’t guess that way, Doc. He's an 
ornery cuss, he’d appreciate it all right, 
that old mule. But, Doc, what's eatin’ 
you?” 

“Oh, nothing, Billy, except that I’m an 
ass, an infernal ass.” 

“An ass, eh? Then I guess I couldn't 
give you no satisfaction. You better try 
that mule.” 

“Well, Billy, the horses at two,” said 
the doctor, briskly, ‘“‘the broncho and that 
dandy little pinto.” 

“All serene, Doc. Hope you'll rave a 
good time. Brace up, Doc, it’s comir 
to you.” Billy’s wink conveyed infinitely 
more than his words. 

‘Look here, Billy, you cut that all out,”’ 
said the doctor. 

“All right, Doc, 





if that’s the way you 


feel, You'll see no monkey-work on me. 
I'll make a preacher look like a side- 
show.” 

And, truly, Billy’s manner was irre- 


proachable as he stood with the ponies at 
the hotel door, and helped their riders 
to mount. There was an almost sad grav- 
ity in his demeanor that suggested a mind 
preoccupied with solemn and unworldly 
thoughts, with which the doctor and his 
affairs had not even the remotest asso- 
ciation. 

As Cameron, who, with his wife, 
watched their departure from the balcony 
above, waved them farewell, he cried: 
“Keep your eyes skinned for an Indian, 
Martin. Bring him in if you find him,” 





“I’ve got no gun on me,” replied the 
doctor, “and if I get sight of him, you 
hear me, I'll make for the timber quick, 
No heroic captures for me this trip.” 

“What is all this about the Indian, 
Doctor Martin?’’ inquired the girl at his 
side, as they cantered down the street. 

‘Didn't your brother tell you?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I've done enough to you with 
that Indian already today.” 

“To me?” 

“Didn't I, like a fool, frighten you near- 
ly to death with him?” 

“Well, I was startled. I was silly to 
show it. But an Indian, to an Old Coun- 
try person familiar with Fenimore Coop- 
er, well—’”’ 

“Oh, I was a proper idiot all around 
this morning,” grumbled the doctor, “I 
didn’t know what I was doing.” 

The brown eyes were open 
him. 

“You see,”’ continued the doctor, des- 
perately, “I’d looked forward to meeting 
you for so long.” The brown eyes grew 
wider. ‘And then to think that I actu- 
ally didn’t know you.” 

“You didn’t look at me,” cried Moira. 

“No, I was looking for the girl I saw 
that day, almost three years ago, in the 
glen. I have never forgotten that day.” 

“No, nor I,” replied the girl, softly. 
“That is how I knew you. It was a ter- 
rible day to us all in the glen, my brother 
going to leave us, and under that dread- 
ful cloud, and you came with the letter 
that cleared it all away. Oh, it was like 
the coming of an angel from heaven, and 
I have often thought, Mr. Martin—Doctor 
Martin -yvou are now, of course—that I 
never thanked you as I ought that day. I 


wide upon 


was thinking of Allan. I have often 
wished to do it. I should like to do it 
now.” 


“Get at it,’”’ cried the doctor, with great 
emphasis, “I need it. It might help mea 
bit. I behaved so stupidly this morning. 


The truth is, I was completely knocked 
out, flabbergasted.”’ 

“Was that it?’ cried “Moira, with a 
bright smile. ‘I thought A faint 
color tinged her pale cheek, and she 


paused a moment. “But tell me about 
the Indian. My brother just made little 
of it. It is his way with me. He thinks 
me just a little girl, not to be trusted 
with things.” 

“He doesn/t know you, then,” 
doctor. 

She laughed gaily. ‘‘And do you?” 

“T know you better than that, at least.” 

“What can you know about me?” 

“I know that you are to be trusted 
with that or with anything else that calls 
for nerve. Besides, sooner or later you 
must know about this Indian. Wait till 
we cross the bridge and reach the top of 
the hill yonder, it will be better going.” 

The hillside gave them a stiff scramble, 
for the trail went straight up. But the 
sure-footed ponies, scrambling over the 
stones and gravel, reached the top safely, 
with no worse result than an obvious dis- 
arrangement of the girl’s hair, so that 
around the Scotch bonnet which she had 
pinned on her head, the little brown curls 
were peeping in a way that quite shook 
the heart of Doctor Martin. 

“Now you look a little more like your- 
self,”” he cried, his eyes fastened upon the 
curls with unmistakable admiration, 
“more like the girl I remember.”’ 

“Oh,” she said, “it is my bonnet. I 
put on this old thing for the ride.’’ 

“No,” said the doctor, ‘‘you wore no 
bonnet that day. It is your face, your 
hair, you are not quite so—so proper.” 

“My hair!’’ Her hands went up to her 
head. “Oh, my silly curls, I suppose. They 
are my bane.”’9¥(‘‘My joy,” the doctor had 
nearly said.) ‘But now for the Indian 
story.” 

Then the doctor grew grave. 

“It is not a pleasant thing to greet a 
guest with,”’ he said; “‘but you must know 
it, and I may as well give it to you. And, 
mind you, this is altogether a new thing 
with us.” 

For the next half hour, as they rode 
westward toward the big hills, steadily 
climbing as they went, the story of the 
disturbance in the north country, of the 
unrest among the Indians, of the part 
played in it by the Indian Copperhead, 
and of the appeal by the superintendent to 
Cameron for assistance, furnished the 
topic for conversation. The girl listened 
with serious face, but there was no fear 
in the brown eyes, nor tremor in the 
quiet voice, as they talked it over. 

“Now, let us forget it for a while,” 
cried the doctor. ‘The police have rarely, 
if ever, failed to get their man. That is 
their boast. And they will get this chap, 
too. And as for the row on the Sas- 
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katchewan, I don’t take much stock in 
that. Now we're coming to a view in a 
few minutes, one of the finest I have 
seen anywhere.’” 

For half a mile farther they loped along 
the trail that led them to the top of a 
hill that stood a little higher than the 
others roundabout. Upon the hilltop they 
drew rein. 

“What do you think of that for a view?” 
said the doctor. 

Before them stretched the wide valley 
of the Bow for many miles, sweeping up 
toward the mountains, with rounded hills 
on either side, and far beyond the hills 
the majestic masses of the Rockies, some 
fifty miles away, snow-capped, some of 
them ,and here and there upon their faces 
the great glaciers that looked like patches 
of snow. Thru this wide valley wound 
the swift-flowing Bow, and up from it 
on either side, the hills, rough with rocks 
and ragged masses of pine, climbed till 
they seemed to reach the very bases of 
the mountains beyond. Over all, the blue 
arch of sky spanned the wide valley, and 
seemed to rest upon the great ranges on 
either side, like the dome of a _ vast 
cathedral. 

Silent, with lips parted and eyes alight 
with wonder, Moira sat and gazed upon 
the glory of that splendid scene. 

“What do you think ” began the 
doctor. 

She put out her hand and touched his 
arm. 

“Please don’t speak,’’ she breathed; 
“this is not for words, but for worship.” 

Long she continued to gaze in rapt 
silence upon the picture spread out be- 
fore her. It was, indeed, a place for 
worship. She pointed to a hill some dis- 
tance in front of them. 

“You have been beyond that?” she said, 
in a hushed voice. 

“Yes, I have been all thru this country. 
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I know it well. -From the top of that hill 
we get a magnificent sweep toward the 
south.” 

“Let us go!’’ she cried. 

Down the hillside’ they scrambied, over 
a little valley, and up the farther side, 
following the trail that wound along the 
hill, but declined to make the top. As they 
rounded the shoulder of the little moun- 
tain, Moira cried: 

“It would be a great view from the top 
there beyond the trees. Can we reach it?” 

“Are you good for a climb?” asked the 
doctor. ‘‘We could tie the horses.”’ 

For answer, she flung herself from her 
pinto, and, gathering up her habit, began 
eagerly to climb. By the time the doctor 
had tethered the ponies, she was half-way 
to the top. Putting forth all his energy, 
he raced after her and together they 
parted a screen of brushwood and stepped 
out on a clear rock that overhung the 
deep canyon that broadened into a great 
valley sweeping toward the south. 

“Beats Scotland, eh?’’ cried the doctor, 
as they stepped out together. 

She laid her hand upon his arm, and 
drew him back into the bushes. 

“Hush!” she whispered. Surprised into 
silence, he stood gazing at her. Her face 


was white, and her eyes gleaming. ‘An 
Indian down there,’ she whispered. 

“An Indian? Where? Show me.” 

“He was looking up at us. Come this 


way. I think he heard us.”’ 

She led him by a little detour, and on 
their hands and knees they crept thru 
the brushwood. They reached the open 
rock and peered down thru a screen of 
bushes into the canyon below. 

“There he is,”’ cried Moira. 

Across the little stream that flowed at 
the bottom of the canyon, and not more 
than a hundred yards away, stood an In- 
dian, tall, straight, and rigidly attent, 
obviously listening, and gazing steadily at 
the point where they had first stood. For 
many minutes, he stood thus rigid, while 
they watched him. Then his attitude re- 
laxed. He sat down upon the rocky ledge 
that sloped up from the stream toward a 
great overhanging crag behind him, laid 
his rifle beside him, and, calmly filling his 
pipe, began to smoke. Intently they fol- 
lowed his every movement. 

“I do believe it is our Indian,”’ 
pered the doctor. 

“Oh, if we could only get at him!” re- 
plied the girl. 

The doctor glanced swiftly at her. Her 
face was pale, but firm set with resolve. 
Quickly he revolved in his mind the pos- 
sibilities. 

“If I only had a gun,” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘I’d risk it.’ 

“What is he going to do?” 

Thke Indian was breaking off some dead 
twigs from the standing pines about him. 

“He's going to light a fire,’”’ rep the 


whis- 


doctor, ‘“‘perhaps camp for the night.” 
“Then,” cried the girl, in an excited 
whisper, ‘‘we could get him.” 


The doctor smiled at her. The Indian 
soon had his fire going, and, unrolling his 
blanket pack, he took thence what looked 
like a lump of meat, cut some strips from 
it, and hung them from pointed sticks over 
the fire. He proceeded to gather some 
poles from the deadwood lying about. 

‘What is he going to do now?” inquired 
Moira. 

“Wait,” replied the doctor. 

The Indian proceeded to place the poles 
in order against the rock, keeping his eye 
on the toasting meat the while, and now 
and again turning it before the fire. Then 
he began to cut branches of spruce and 
balsam. 

“By the living Jingo!” cried the doctor, 
greatly excited, “I declare he’s going to 
camp.” 

“To sleep?” said Moira. 

“Yes,”’ replied the doctor. 
sleep last night.” 

“Then, cried the girl, 
him.’ 

The doctor gazed at her in admiration. 

“You are a brick,” he said. “How can 
we get him? He’d double me up like a 


“He had no 


“we can get 


jack-knife. Remember, I only played 
quarter,” he added. 
“No, no,” she cried, quickly. ‘You stay 


here to watch him. Let me go back for 


the police.” 
“T say,’ cried the doctor, ‘‘you are a 
wonder. There’s something in that.’’ He 


thought rapidly, then said, ‘‘No, it won't 
do. I can’t allow you to risk it.” 

“Risk? Risk what?” 

A year ago, the doctor would not have 
hesitated a moment to allow her to go, 
but now he thought of the roving bands 
of Indians, and the possibility of the girl 
falling into their hands. 

“No, Miss Cameron, it will not do.”’ 

“But, think,’”’ she cried, ‘‘we might get 
him and save Allan all the trouble, and 
perhaps his life. You must not stop me. 
You can not stop me. I am going. You 
wait and watch. Don’t move. I can find 
my way.” 

He seized her by the arm. 

“Wait,” he said; “let me think.” 

“What danger can there be?’ she 
pleaded, “It is broad daylight. The road 
is good. I can not possibly lose my 
way. I am used to riding alone among 
the hills at home.” 

“Ah, yes; at home,” 
gloomily. 

“But there is no danger,” she persist- 


said the doctor, 


‘for an hour or two, thank goodness. 





ed. “I am not afraid. Besides, you can 
not keep me!’’ She stood up among the 
bushes, looking down at him with a face 
so fiercely resolved that he was con- 
strained to say, ‘‘By Jove! I don’t believe 
I could. But I can go with you.” 


“You would not do that,’’ she cried, 
stamping her foot, “if I forbade you. It 
is your duty to stay here and watch that 
Indian. It is mine to go and get the 
police. Good-bye.” 

He rose to follow her. 

“No,” she said, ‘I forbid you to come, 
You are not doing right. You are to stay. 
We will save my brother.” 

She glided thru the bushes from his 
sight and was gone: 

“Am I a fool or what?’’ said the doctor 
to himself. ‘She is taking a chance, but, 
after all, it is worth while.” 

It was now the middle of the after- 
noon, and it would take Moira an hour 
and a half over that rocky, winding trail 
to make the ten miles that lay before her. 
Ten minutes more would see the police 
started on their return. The doctor set- 
tled himself down to his three hours’ 
wait, keeping his eye fixed upon the In- 
dian. The latter was now busy with his 
meal, which he ate ravenously. 

“The beggar has me tied up tight,” 
muttered the doctor, ruefully. ‘‘My grub 
is on my saddle, and I guess I dare not 
smoke till he lights up himself.’”’ 

A hand touched his arm. ‘siiiaianlieg he 
was on his feet. It was Moira. 

“Great Caesar, you scared me? Thought 
it was the whole Blackfoot tribe.” 

“You will be the better for something 
to eat,” she said, simply, handing him 
the lunch basket. ‘‘Good-bye.” 

“Hold up!” he cried. But she was 


“Say, she’s a regular——’’ He paused 
and thought for a moment. “She’s an 
angel, that’s what—and a mighty sight 
better than most of them. She’s a——"” 
He turned;back to his watch, leaving his 
thought unspoken. In the presence of the 
greater passions, words are woefully in- 
adequate. 

The Indian was still eating as raven- 
ously as ever. 

“He's filling up, I guess. 
be full soon at that rate. 
his pipe a-going.”’ 

In due time, the Indian finished eating, 
rolled up the fragments carefully in a 
rag, and then proceeded to construct with 
the poles and brush which he had cut, a 
pent house against the rock. At one end 
his little shelter thus constructed ran into 
@ spruce tree, whose thick branches 
reached right to the ground. When he 
had completed this shelter to his satis- 
faction, he sat down again on the rock 
beside his smoldering fire and pulled out 
his pipe. 

‘Thanks be!"’ said the doctor to himself, 


He ought to 
Wish he’d get 


fervently. ‘‘Go on, old boy, hit ’er up.” 
A pipe, and then another the Indian 
smoked, then, taking his gun, blanket 


and pack, he crawled into his brush wig- 
wam out of sight. 

“There, you old beggar!” 
tor, with a sigh of relief. 


said the doc- 
“You are safe 
You 
had no sleep last night, and you’ve got to 
make up for it now. Sleep tight, old boy. 
We'll give you a call.”” The doctor hugged 
himself with supreme satisfaction, and 
continued to smoke, with his eye fixed 
upon the hole into which the Indian had 
disappeared. 

Thru the long hours he sat and smoked, 
while he formulated the plan of attack 
which he proposed to develop when his 
reinforcements should arrive. 

“We will work up behind him from 
away down the valley, a couple of us will 
cover him from the front, and the others 
go right in.” 

He continued with great care to make 
and revise his plans, and while in the 
midst of his final revision, a movement 
in the bushes behind him startled him to 
his feet. The bushes parted, and the face 
of Moira appeared with that of her broth- 
er over her shoulder, 

‘Is he still there?” she whispered, eag- 
erly. 

“Asleep, snug as a bug. Never moved,” 
said the doctor exultantly, and proceeded 
to explain his plan of attack. ‘‘How many 
have you?” he asked Cameron. 

“Crisp and a constable.” 

“Just two?” said the doctor. 

“Two,” replied Cameron, briefly. ‘‘That’s 
plenty. Here they are.” He stepped back 
thru the bushes and brought forward 
Crisp and the constable. ‘Now, here’s our 
plan,” he -said, “You, Crisp, will go 
down the canyon, cross the stream, and 
work up on the other side right to that 
rock. When you arrive at the rock, the 
constable and I will go in. The doctor 
will cover him from this side.’”’ 

“Fine!” said the doctor. ‘Fine, except 
that I propose to go in myself with you. 
He’s a devil to fight. I could see that 
Tast night.’’ 

Cameron hesitated. 

“There’s really no use, you know, doc- 
tor. The constable and I can handle 
him.”’ 

Moira stood looking eagerly from one 


to the. other. 

“All right,’’ said. the doctor, “ ’nough 
said. Only I’m going in. If you want to 
come along, suit yourself.” 


“Oh, do be careful,” said Moira, clasp- 





ing her hands. “Oh, I’m afraid.” 

“Afraid?” said the doctor, looking at 
her quickly. “You? Not much fear in 
you, I guess.” 

“Come on, then,’’ said Cameron. ‘‘Moira, 
you stay here and keep your eye on him. 
You are safe enough here.” 

She pressed her lips tight together till 
they made a thin, red line in her white 
face. 

“Can you let me have a gun?” 
asked. 

“A gun?” exclaimed the doctor. 

“Oh, she can shoot—rabbits, at least,” 
said her brother, with a smile. “I shall 
bring you one, Moira, but, remember, 
handle it carefully.” 

With a gun across her knees, Moira 
sat and watched the development of the 
attack. For many minutes there was no 
sign or sound, till she began to wonder 
if a change had been made in the plan. 
At length, some distance down the can- 
you, and on the other side, Sergeant Crisp 
was seen working his way with painful 
care, step by step, toward the rock of 
rendezvous. There was no sign of her 
brother or Doctor Martin. It was for them 
she watched with an intensity of anxiety 
which she could not explain to herself, 
At length, Sergeant Crisp reached the 
crag against whose base the pent house 
leaned, in which the sleeping Indian lay. 
Immediately she saw her brother, quickly 
followed by Doctor Martin, leap the little 
stream, run lightly up the sloping rock, 
and join Crisp at the crag. Still there 
was no sign from the Indian. She saw 
her brother motion the sergeant round to 
the farther corner of the pent house, 
where it ran into the spruce tree, while 
he himself, with a revolver in each hand, 
dropped on one knee and peered under 
the leaning poles. With a loud exclama- 
tion, he sprang to his feet. 

“‘He’s gone!”’ he shouted. ‘Stand where 
you are!”’ Like a hound on a scent, he 
ran to the back of the spruce tree, and 
on his knees examined the earth there. 
In a few minutes, his search was re- 
warded. He struck the trail, and followed 
it around the rock and thru the woods 
till he came to the hard-beaten track. 
Then he came back, pale with rage and 
disappointment. ‘‘He’s gone!” he said. 

“IT swear he never came out of that 
hole!”’ said Doctor Martin. ‘I kept my 
eye on it every minute of the last three 
hours.”’ 

“There’s another hole,” said Crisp, ‘‘un- 
der the tree here.” 

Cameron said not a word. His disap- 
pointment was too keen. Together they 
retraced their steps across the little 
stream. On the farther bank, they found 
Moira, who had raced down to meet them, 

“He’s gone?’ she cried. 

“Gone!”’ echoed her brother. “Gone for 
this time—but—some day—some day,” he 
added, below his breath, 

But many things were to happen before 
that day came. 

(Continued next week) 
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Angus Transfer Fee 


Breeders of Angus cattle should note 
the change in Rule 13 made by the board 
of directors at the meeting in Chicago, in 
December. This rule was amended to 
read: ‘For transfers presented for record 
within ninety days from date of sale, a 
fee of 50 cents each will be charged on 
and after January 1, 1917." Heretofore, 
no charge has been made for transfers 
presented within ninety days of date of 
sale. The usual fee of one dollar will be 
continued for transfers that are presented 
after the ninety-day limit. 


Corn—Alfalfa—Hogs | 22: 


Come where the above can all be had—in Jewell 
county, Kansas, where you can get good farms, 
well improved, in a high state of cultivation, at from 
$50 to $75 peracre. Good stock and alfalfa farms at 
$35 per acre and up. Come, see and be convinced. 


B. J. STOFER, Lovewell, Kan. 
YOUR CHANCE IS IN CANADA 


Rich lands and business opportunities offer you in- 
dependence. Farm lands; $11 to $30 acre; irrigat 
lands, $35 to $50. Twenty years to pay; $2,000 loan in 
improvements, or ready made farms. Loan of live 
stock. Taxes average under twenty cents an acre; 
no taxes on improvements, personal property, or live 
stock. Good markets, churches, schools, roads, tele- 
phones, Excellent elim 
prove it. 8 ‘ar 

Write for free booklets, ALLAN CAMERON, Gen- 
eral Superintendent Land Branch, Canadian Pacific 
Ry., 233 Ninth-av., Calgary, Alberta. 


BUY LAND 


In this district of Southeast Missouri, where we have 
the richest of soil, short mild winters, res ‘owing 
season and scores of people from the of the 
central states. You can doubleand treble tt the money 
you invest —_ = a short time. Geta copy of the 
Square Deal. E. NEWHOUSE, Dexter, Missouri. 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 


For Sale—One of the Best Half Sections 


in eastern Nebraska at a bargain. Buy from the 
owner and save agent’s commission. For further 
particulars address the owner, 

BERT BENDA, North Bend, Nebraska 





























A. M. for fac- 
tory men who beat 
the time clock at 

the works. 

Big Ben gives ’em their 
breakfast call long be- 
fore the whistle toots. 
They used to pound the 
pillow right up to the 
last dot — until they 
learned a better way — 
as the paymaster soon 
found out. 

Give Big Ben a trial, your- 
self; make your roll-over- 
time pay. 

You'll like him face td face. 
He's seven inches tall, spunky, 
neighborly—downright good. 

At your jeweler’s, $2.50 in 
the United States, $3.56 in 
Canada. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price if your jeweler 
doesn’t stock him. 


Western Clock Co. 


La Salle, Ill., U. S. A. Makers of Westciox 


Other Westclox: Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Bingo, 
America, Sleep-Meter, Lookout and Ironclad 





and cee d in development 
of f. ame of grain luced. jpere L 
sil ee rtunity le siboae deeted 

ra : warami hal at tai apes 
a eee, bere aie pocccge nt you thicbread taster othe = 4-7 


Let Meh ‘Mail ae FREE Bulletins 
gantabaine fal tnt 

faarnigeon 

warns 


E. C.LEEDY, Gen 1 immigration Agt. 

Dept. 88, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 

nes @ The State that offers 
MINNESO TA you a home; excellent 
schools and churches; pure water, 
sos climate, splendid soil. Write for free 

maps Miterature telling ali about this state. 

FRANK D. SHERMAN. Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, Room 203, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 


To the homeseeker 
Aitkin County Looks Good 7¢ the bomeseeker 
a little money will buy of the choicest Minnesota 
ane | — = of such wonderful development. 
Lite re free. ARNOLD, Land Agent, Rock Island 
Ry., 188 8 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


SOUTH DAKOTA Preduction from natural 
resources is the largest in _— 
world a P one my employed. Do you want 
share | is? Get bulletin from DEPARTMENT. 
OF IMMIGRATION, Capitai C, Pierre, So. Dakota. 


Possession March 1st—On Easy Terms 


Improved 160, 240, 145, 265, 109 acres. Write owner, 
KENNETH McARA, Brookiyn, Iowa 


F o E E Map of Montana and free informsa- 
tion regarding the grain and stock land 

of northern Montana. Write North Montana Immi- 

gration Association, Dept. W. F., Havre, Mont. 


STOP! LISTEN! 160 acre valley farm $3000. Well 
; improved 80 acre farm $860. 
Other farms. McGRATH, Mountain View, Mo, 
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Recent Public Sales 


DES MOINES ee HEREFORD 


Despite the thermomet>r registering at 
15 degrees below zero on the morning of 
the Polled Hereford sale of George T. 
Rew and other breeders, at the fair 
grounds, Des Moines, December a a 
crowd representing lowa, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, South Dakota, Minnesota, Ww isconsin, 
and Illinois gathered at the sale ring. In 
less than three hours’ time, Auctioneer 
Fred ee had disposed of the fifty- 
two he at an average price of $217.30. 
Considering the fact that the cattle were 
in just i every-day condition, and had 
receive 
ered a good sale, both for the buyers and 
the sellers. As evidence of the splendid 
demand for Polled Herefords was found in 
the average made by the bulls in the sale, 
twenty-four head selling at an average of 
over $237. Most of the cattle in the sale 
were consigned by Mr. Rew, a few b 


offered by Geo. M. Ross & Son, Ross, 
lowa; M. Leonard, Waukee, lowa; P 
J. Hol, Waukee, lowa; 7. & é& & ‘Cc. 


Kirstein, Clarion, Iowa, and Warren Gam- 
mon & Son, of Des Moines, Iowa: The 
highest price for bulls was $500 paid for 
the aged herd bull, Polled Champion, 
owned by G. M. Ross & Son, of Ross, Ia., 
bought by 8. Waddington & Son, who 
were very liberal bidders on both the bulls 
and the females in the sale. They con- 
sidered that they had secured an unusu- 
ally good oan in in Polled Champion at 
the price. e top price for cows was 
$205, paid . C. Humphrey, of Albia, 
lowa, who by a number of the fe- 
males. No. 1 of the younger bulls brought 
~ second highest price of the sale, 

No. 12 closely followed this at $400. 
The detailed list of sales tells the whole 
story, and it shows that there is good 
money in breeding Polled Herefords. Mr. 
Warren Gammon, who may be said to be 
the founder of the Polled Hereford breed, 
and his son, the secretary of the associa- 
tion, managed the sale well, the arrange- 
ments being good. Auctioneer Reppert on 
the block made quick work of the selling, 
and he was assisted by Auctioneer Mag- 
ness, of South Dakota. Mr. Warren Gam- 
mon, Sr., gave a review of the history of 
the Polled Herefords in an interesting 
way, in a short address prior to the open- 
ing of the sale. 


BULLS. 
Polled Buster G., July, '16; J. C. 
Keaney, Oakley, Iowa poe’ tees coon Omee 
Polled Billy G., July, '15; 
Dieter, Montford, Wis. ........- 340 
Polled Bark G., Sept., '15; P. e. Pet- 
ee MEE oes Jen ce 210 
Polled Bunker G. --~ gad "45; aC 
Stout, Arkalo MEME.” voueScchabyesss 125 
a Begiad G., Oct, "15; Ww. Cc. 
HONE Sin gn.d5 0000 090d0060005000p000 280 
polled Barbara ‘G.. Oct., "Is; , eX 
Torpey, West Side, Iowa ...%..... 180 
Polle Bushy G., John H. Dobson, 
Carthage, iD Jsshkwsecthebawenecees 195 
Polled Balky G., Oct., °15; Kramer & ‘ 
K oppes, Ashton, SOUR. scaciéccescuc’ 316 
Polled Basket G. Nov., °15; J. D. 
Kiutigh, Miller, 8. D. ..... sa BRR 160 
Polied Blunt G., Dec., °15; ‘sg. * Wad- 
dington & Son, Anselmo, Neb. . 250 


Polled Bumper G., Dec., 15; S. Wad- 


Dh ict eschi bab ke xebahetibhobes >* 400 
Polled Bouncer G., Dec., 15; Theodore 

& Henry Shawiield, ‘West Liberty, 

PD  neevddbonene 406 nbenshoneass sees 295 


Polled Balys G., Dec.,’15; Chris Lanhr, 
Pender, Neb. 1 
Polled Bussee G., Dec.,’15; anne Hal- 


bach, Stacyville, 0” pale aetieseeset apamE 210 
Polied Bryant busas Dec., 15; w. C. 
eer errr a ceseeecees 130 
Polled Balloon “G., Dec., °15; John 
Kling, Kell SE cisco uecrikee 160 
Polled ‘Baskel 84. Dec. “18: “MeCall at 
Polled Bustle G., Jan., 16; G. E. Petti- 
grew & Son, Flandreau, 8. D........ 180 
Polled | Buffee S, Jan., heats Ww. < 130 
Chistes Defender, ‘July, "1b: ‘B. Wad- 
Gington & SON ......-seccccesscceees 350 
Chief's Defender 2d Nov., "15; M. 
Supranadt, Tracy, NGI cbs csane' 215 
Polled Champion, Mar., as 8. Wad- 
Gineton B BON ..cccccccccsccceccocess 500 
Rector 2d, Jan., ‘16; C. Humphrey. 160 
Perfector, Sept., "45; f C. Humphrey 1256 
FEMALES. 
Polled Assay R., on” 11; o -~ 
Kintigh, Miller,” D. «es 000. . 206 


Polled Awful R., ‘aay, 


but little fitting, it was consid- | 


| Polied Lulie 2d, Aug., ’08; R, C. Hum- 


Lae PITTIITTIITT TTT 
SUMMARY. 
28 females brought $ 5 ,610; average, $220.35 
24 bulis brought. 5 "690; average, 237.37 
62 head brought 11, 7300: average, 217.30 





Oxford Down Sheep Association—At the 
annual meeting of the Oxford Down Rec- 
ord Association, held at the time of the 
International Live Stock Show, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: J. G. Wil- 
liamson, president; Wm. J. Arkell, Teak- 
water, Ontario, first vice-president; R. J. 
Stone and W. A. McKerrow, directors fro 
two years, and E. K. Parsell, director for 
one sear, to fill the unexpired term of 
J. G. Williamson. W. A. Shafor was elect- 
ed secretary and treasurer. The associa- 
tion has offered $480, to be distributed as 
prizes at the various state fairs next 
year. The next annual meeting will be 
held at Chicago next year, at the time 
of the International. 





Tamworth Swine Record Association— 
At the annual meeting of the American 
Tamworth Swine Record Association, held 
at Chicago during the International, the 
folowing officers were elected for 1917: 
T. G. Scheer, Bethany, Ill., president; E. 
N. Ball, Hamburg, Mich., secretary-trea- 
surer, and F. M. Hartzell, Carthage, IIL, 
director for five years. The other five 
directors are holding over their respective 
terms. The next annual meeting will be 
held at Nashville, Tenn., at a time to be 
decided by the secretary. The treasurer’s 
report showed the association to be in 
good, strong condition, with no debt, and 
more than $1,000 on hand. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


P. Durham and Short-horn Cattle 


One good lusty Short-horn bull for sale, now past 
year old. Red with some white. 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 
One extra fine February boar pig. Will weigh 
around 300 Ibs. Sired by a son of Grand Model and 
dam by H. A.'s Choice Goods. A fine herd boar pros- 
pect. Several good spring boars for the farmer trade. 
Will also sell a few bred sows or gilts. Write or visit. 
FRED HOBELMAN, Deshler, Nebr. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Southdown and Shropsbire rams. 

Spring pigs of Berkshire, Poland-China, Duroc Jer- 
sey. Hemochire and Chester White breeds, 

Two Aberdeen-Angus bull calves. 














Son, Perry, DE  cicupckaes cue 235 | 
Polled Agnesia R, Nov., ‘12; J. D. 
DE. -np<ueebass sen hhbasne>nsees © 235 
Poiled Arrow R., Oct., 13; 8S. Wad- i 
dington, Anselmo, Neb. hinbeakesa® 225 
Polied Armo 00 Oct., "13; Ss:  Wad- 
GUMMROTR 2. -ccccccceccccccvccesvescess 240 
— Ark R.,  “Oct., ; S. Wadding- ou 
DU 1556400005 00d 2 ccrccen seecencveseece 
Polied Ample R., Nov., 13; R. C. Hum- 
phrey, Albia, BOS Giicnsaacaseec<ns 140 
Polled "herest R.. Nov., "18; Schnoor & en 
Polted ‘Arena R., Nov., 13; Schnoor & pies 
P olled ‘Avette R., Oct.; 13; Schnoor & sie 
Polled Accuse R., Oct., °13 John Finn, 
Peecorah, TOW ....ccccccccccccscces 205 


Polled Amuch R., Sept., ean 
Polled Amiss R., ept. 
Brown, Hamburg, MOR icckicshwees 
Polled Anna . wee, "aes oe, 
Schooley & Son, West "Liberty 
Polled Atom R. » July, 14: T. C. Brown 
Polled Azelia R- 14; John Finn. 
Polled Azarole K., Nov. o "14; John Finn 
Polled Azesmith R., Dec., °14; T. C. 
Brown 
Polled Azith R., Oct., 


13; ae a 


195 
210 


14; ‘RC. Hum- 


phrey, Albia, Se Foto. siccekbiccecn i OS 
Polled ‘Aurelia R., oe, 14; J. D. 
OO aS ppespenienstns BOP 
Polled Astrea R., "Dec., "14; J. D. 
BERNEEIER 0 83 00000000060069000506ns0008 150 
+<— Bird R., Jan., "15; 4% c ‘Hum- 
Ear ee +4 


Polled *Raird R,, ‘Jan, "15; ‘T. ‘C Brown 
Bertha, June, ; P. M. Schooley.. 

ug., 15; J. A. & c. 
Polied Majestic, Apr., 08: B.C. Hum- 


phrey 205 


PESTO ETOH ETOH ETOH TORE 





Towa 250 | 


One Hereford bull calf. 
One two-year-old Clydesdale filly. 
FARM DEPARTMENT, 
Iowa State College, Ames, lowa 


Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize winning stock—of 
the Masterpiece family. Pigs sired by Superbus, the 
sire of the world’s grand champion boar at the Pan- 
ama Exposition last year. They will please you. 
Prices reasonable. C.-0. NICHOLS LIVE STOCK CO., Cresco, lowe 





Jan. 5, 1917 








GRITTERS’ ANNUAL SALE OF 60 BIG IMMUNED 


|Poland=-Chinas 


At Perkins, lowa 
Tuesday, Jan. 16 





This may rightly be termed a Baron sale, as about 15 will be bred to this 
noted mammoth giant, and the balance are either daughters or granddaughters 
{ of his. To view the records of the boars that have become famous for their 

size and as sires of size, trace back their history—their origin—and you will 
| find that many of them first saw the light of day in our herd. We have never 
for a minute let up fighting for the big ones. They never were better than now. 
Our top sows by Baron sell bred to Surprising Boy, by same sire as the $1,000 
Surprise Prospect. He has 11 inch bone. Gritters’ Tim, Fessy’s Tim and 
Gritters’ Bob assist in service. 


No herd is as good without the blood of Baron. 


E. GRITTERS, 


Get catalog. 


PERKINS, IOWA 


J. A. BENSON, Auctioneer 




















45 Duroc Jersey Bred Sows 
at Public Sale 


Glenville, Minnesota, Jan. 16 


The offering will include fourteen spring gilts that will weigh 
275 to 300 lbs. sale day, the balance are tried sows and fall 
yearlings. The fall yearlings are by my old herd boar and 
King the Col.; the tried sows by Col. Algo, Chief Col.-40th, 
Ceasar, Redeemer and other sires of merit. Here is a bunch 
of sows that are bound to please. 

The catalog is now ready. Send for it. Address 


ANTON JOHNSON, Glenville, Minnesota 


H. S. ALLEN, Auctioneer 











MULE FOOT HOGS. 








INN’S MULE FOOT RANCH can sell you 
Mule Foot boars, bred sows, gilts or weanling pigs. 
Prices reasonable. Geo. Sinn, Alexandria, Nebr. 


BIG TYPE MULEFOOT HOGS for sale, sired by 


High Chief. Priced to sell. Write for particu- 
lars. F. W. KIRCHMAN, R. 6, Sumner, lowa. 





Boars and gilts 





| 
ULEFOOT HOGS—Registered herd. Service 


males, bred sows and gilts. Pedigrees fur- 
nished. H. C. ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo. 


POLAN D-CHINAS. 


BIG TYPE BOARS 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Top notch boar prospects. Come early and get choice. 
Sires: Hancher’s Smooth Wonder 227859 
Big Price 243605 
We have the goods, Write or come and see. 


M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, Pocahontas Co., la. 


Big Type Poland - Chinas 


15 Aprit and May Boars 


round 200 Ibs., $25 each. 


Also 40 March, April and May Bred Gilts 


$30, $85 and ¢40; bred to four fine boars. All stock 
are vaccinated. All eligible to record. 


J.A. PENN, Alta, lowa 


Glynn's Big Polands 


Forty big eee § oor 8-2 big spring agen oF 
weighing 200 d better in spare flesh. 
sire, ted 72000 a giant for size, and a aa 
mature sows with extreme scale. We have spent the 
best years of our life getting thie scale and bone. 
For further information write 


GEO. GLYNN, Sioux Rapids, lowa 
ELK GROVE 


Poland-Ghinas 


Two cracking good, big Senter yearling boars—one 
a show prospect; three top fall boars, weighing 350 
Ibs. in spare flesh, and tour very eboice spring boars. 

$25 to $35 for spring and fall boars, 

little more for the yearlings. We doubt if 
euch values can be had elsewhere at the prices. 


FRANK RAINIER, Logan, lowa 


40 POLAND BOARS 


We are offering big, heavy boned spring boars of 
early farrow, out of mature sows that raise big lit- 
ters. Best of big type breeding. These boars will 
please and priced to sell. W. H. BARK & SON, 
Villisca, or Elliott, Lowa. 























IS IT SIZE AND QUALITY 


7s are seeking in the Duroc brood sow? 
f so, examine the 40 lots we will sell at 


ST. JAMES, MINNESOTA, MONDAY, JAN. (5th 


Two-thirds are big March gilts and one third fall sows. 

At much expense we procured the fall boar, First Consul 
200215. The offering is mostly bred to him. Heis pronounced 
by those who should know, the greatest son of Premier —— 

We invite inspection of our breeding herd sale da You 
will agree with us that those we sell are not an accident. 

Catalog on application to 


MANNING & DESMOND, 





St. JAMES, MINNESOTA 


HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative 


























POLAR D.CHINAS. 


Big, fin Poland. China Bred Gilts 


Mated to our Big Bone 2d bred boar that topped one of Nebraska’s 
best sales. Our Hogs, Prices and Their Breeding Are Attractive. 











H. S. ALLEN, Auct. 
Write or visit. 


29 Cc. P. JONES, Cortland, Nebraska 


* OAK GLEN FA |Bloemendaal Br 
| Os. 
| Two Good Yearting Pola ma Perhaps pomegenn yd poy oe h 
ind-Chi rs have 
Herd Boars for Sale gone out from this herd yA a A except one in 
| One by Big Jones Chief, other by Lawler’s Long Americ a. Herd boars — Bloemendaal’s Big 
Jumbo. Six well developed fall boars by Big Jones 2a. 


Chief lowa King’s Best, Mouw’s 
Jr., and Long Pawnee. This is all good stuff. We Smooth Wonder, Standard Chief and Mil. 
gon’ bship out the common sorts. Also spring boars | ler’s Pioneer Chief Price. 140 spring pigs 
or sale 
| 
Dumont, lowa | 
| 





raised. Splendid herd boar prospects here—the real 
W. &. AUSTIN, 


thing. Also 2 big classy yearlings; 150 buys choice. 
‘GREENBUSH FARM 


BLOEMENDAAL BROS., Alton, Iowa 
Big, select Poland-China March gilts by big 


; 2% of them and bred 
SOWS, sOWS, sows Maid’s Wonder 240425 
sires and out of big lilters, tops of spring crop of 1916. 


a 620 Ib. fall yearling, 10} inch bone, and Pufahl’s 
Wonder 260485, a 300 Ib. spring pig, 84 inch bone, for 
Bred for April farrow to King Defender Jr. and son | spring litters. A fine lot of big smooth ones. You 
and Ringmaster. Prices reasonable and satisfaction 
guaranteed. A. L. Mason & Soa, Early, Sac Co., Ia. 





will like the price too. Guaranteed to satisfy or 
money back. G. PUFAHL, Luana, lowa 


FISHERS’ BIG TYPE POLANDS 


We are offering 200 Ib. late April and May farrow 
boars sired by our grand herd boar, Longfellow’s 
Wonder, at $25 and $30 each, with satisfaction guar. 
anteed. One tried yearling at $50. Write or come in 
person. L. 8. FISHER & SON, Edgewood, Iowa. 





FAULHNER’S FAMOUS 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 


The world’s greatest pork hog. 


| W. L. FAULKNER, Jamesport, Mo. 
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FARVER’S 





are a few of them: 


ver’s Goliath; Lady Wonder (4th, 
granddaughter of A Wonder 107: 353 ; 


herd boars, lowa 
Golden Gate King. 


to offer so uniform a lot of good ones. 
hig ones. 
hogs. 
our gilts are much superior to them. 

yourself, You can’t pick a poor one. 


E. E. FARVER, 


J. A. BENSON, Anctioneer 





BIG POLANDS 


A REALITY 


We have listed 75 head of big, immune sows and gilts for our annual bred 
sow sale, which will take place on Goliath Avenue, 


Sibley, lowa, Thursday, Jan. (8th 


We are putting in 35 mammoth gilts, 22 big, stretchy fall yearlings and 18 
of our choice breeding matrons that have made good in every instance. 
Gentle Choice 2d, by Lyon Chief; Gentle Choice 3d, by 





Farver’ 8 Goliath, litter mate to the noted Hercules; 
by Big Jumbo; 


Many of the spring and fall gilts are out of the above sows and sired by our 
Chief and Farver’s Goliath Jr., and they are bred for early 
litters to Goliath Big Bone, lowa Chief and Goid Medal, the latter a son cf 


Not in the many re ars of our breeding bi 
None but what are good enough to keep ourselves if we needed more 


People were more than pleased with our boar offering last Oc tober, and 
Send alon 


HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative 
A. B. KENNEDY sells 45 head the next day at Sibley. 





Here 
Mable Surprise, by Far- 


Miss iy, ay A 4th, 
Rose Orphan, by The Big Orphan. 


type Polands have we been able 
No tail-enders go; just clean, straight, 


your bid if you can’t come 
Address for catalog, 


Sibley, lowa 


Attend both sales 











start. 


tried sows that we sell. 
Sires: 


Smooth Wonder. 


J. A. BENSON, Auctioneer 





A FORTY-FIVE HEAD OFFERING 


- OF 


BIG POLAND-CHINAS 


At Sibley, lowa 
Friday, Jan. 19 


In preparing an offering for our first draft sale of big sows 
and gilts we have taken pains to see that people who attended 
the sale would not be disappointed. We believe in a good 
So just come and see for yourself the twenty fine gilts, 
the fifteen very large fall yearlings and the ten carefully picked 


BARON PROSPECT, by Baron; 
PRISE, by Grand Master; K.’S SMOOTH WONDER, by Pros- 
pect Wonder; MILLER’S PIONEER CHIEF PRICE, GREAT 
PROGRESS, BIG MODEL and BRILLIANT AGAIN. 


All are bred to Grand Surprise, Baron Prospect and K.’s 


Catalog giving complete information upon request to 


A. B. KENNEDY, 


HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Represeniative 
This sale follows that of E. E. FARVER of Sibley. 





GRAND SUR- 


Sibley, lowa 


Attend both sales 





























SHOKT-.HORNS. 


NORWOOD FARM. 
SHORT-HORNS 


Bulls for sale include six good ones, imported from 
Canada as calves. and of choicest Bcotch breeding. 
Also breeders and importers of Ciydesdale and 
Percheron horses. 

Prices Reasonable 
Call or Write 


R. 0. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 


Held Bros., Hinton, lowa 


Breeders of Popular Strains of 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


We are offering two roan Scotch yearling bulls that 
are real growthy—ready for light service. We also 
have six September and October bull calves that 
eclipse any we have previously raised. Herd headed 
by Gelden Sultan osase and Victor of 
Wayside 24 32376 
High class yearling Shropshire rame for sale. 











SHORT-H HORNS. 





SHORT-HORNS. * 


SHORT-HRORNS. 








Short-horn Bull Calf 


We have for sale a very choice red Short-horn bull 
calf, ten months old. Anyone wishing an extra good 
herd bull will do well to look after this one, as there 
are few like him. Come and see bim or write. 


A. & J. G. JOHNSON, —Lynnville, lowa 


10 Scotch Shorthorn Bulls 


12 to 15 months old; 
reds, roans and whites 
A dandy 12 months calf by Gloster’s Cumberland 
and out of a daughter of Imp. Fair Maid. 
We have a prime lot 
to select from 


BLAIR BROS., Dayton, lowa 











Straight Goods 348304 


the greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods, is 
the 2400 Ib. Bcotch bull heading Countryside 
Farm herd of Short-horns. A good lot of young 
bulls for sale by bim—reds and roans. 
We also breed 
high class Percherons and Durocs. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lowa 


Herd Bull For Sale 


CRUSADER 385486 


First at Des Moines and Sioux City, 1913, as junior 
yearling; red, weight 2,000; asplendid breeder. Can- 
not use him longer. Also a number of young Scotch 
bulls, 10 to 20 months old, sired by Crusader. 

DAVENPORT & MACK 
Wright Ce. Belmond, Iowa 


30 SHORT-HORNS 


MOSTLY SCOTCH 


Cows with calves at foot and 
bred again. In lots to sult 
buyer. Six young bulls. 


J.A. BENSON 
So. Fifth Ave. 
SHELDON, IOWA 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


We now have for sale some of the best young Scotch 
Sbort-horr bulls we have ever bred, also some good 
Scotch topped bulls for sale cheap, and a good thick 
polled Durham bul! ata bargain. The Scotch are of 
the Cruickshank Gardenia, Victoria, Mysie and 
Broadhooks families. One is a show calf with the 
best of them. Call or write. 
HM. Pritchard & Son, 


DIAMOND MEDAL 


by Diamond Goods; dam, Clara 59, by The 
Choice of All by Choice Goods ; 2d dam, Imp. 
Clara 58, heads our herd of Scotch Short-borns of 
Cumberland and Sultan slood. Young bulls for sale. 
MENEKRY STENBERG, Elmore, Minn. 


SUNNYDALE HERD SHORT - HORNS 


One splendid red 15 mo. Scotch bull, a Fair Queen; 
two Scotch topped bulls, Rose of Sharon and Young 
Mary, 10 and 15 mos, old. All by Ming Jeorothy 
366077. Address 
BF. A. CLARK, 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Two Scotch Lady Fragrant show bulls, one a white, 
the other a roan. Other good ones of Scotch and 
topped breeding. All priced very reasonable. 


W. E. SUMMERVILLE, Manning, lowa 














Walnut, Iowa 








Laurens, lowa 








Paramount Farm 
Scotch Short-horns 


Herd headed by Regal King 474342, a line 
bred Whitehall Sultan direct from Anoka—one of the 

lums. A choice lot of young bulls for sale; also 
our 2330 lb. show and breeding bull, Vietor Favor- 
ite 3d, winner of second at Des Moines. Attractive 
price. Public sale June 20. 


G. J. THEISS & SON, Rembrandt, lowa 


8,000 10 15,000 LBS. 


of milk and 831 Ibs. of butter are the records of 
Belle Vernon 
Dairy Short-horns 


and they are also large framed and heavy fleshed. 
Herd contains three world's record cows and an im- 
ported herd header. Residence in town. 

H. L. COBB & SON, Independence, Ia. 


RHYNAS & WELLS 


STOCKPORT, IOWA 


Breeders of High Class 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


Our berd numbers 150 head, and comprises the best 
of Scotch and Scotch topped sorts. High class sires 
of popular scotch breeding in service. Inspection 
invited, 


Fannings’ Short-horns 


Herd Headed by Fitz Cumberland, 
Roan Sultan and Dale’s Choice 
A red 16 months Duchess of Gloster bull for sale; 
growthby, heavy bone, high class bull. A roan anda 
red 12 months pure Scotch, that are blocky and 
extra good ones. Also afew Scotch topped. We are 














quoting very reasonable prices. Address 
E. &. FANNING & SONS, Nemaha, lowa 
SHORT HORNS FOR SALE “‘scs" 


Five bulls, 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 
number straight Scotch. Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 
JESSE BINFORD & SONS, Marshalltown, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
growtby, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 
breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 
the money. JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa. 





Horrwood Shorthorns 


HEADED BY 


SULTAN AUGUSTUS 422530 


Six dandy young Scotch bulls, four roans, two reds. 
Louisa, Ury, Mysie and Dorothy. 
JAS. J. HORK, Mechanicsville, lowa 


Strictly top stuff.” 


SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Yearlings; 2 reds, 2 roans, of Duchess of Gloster, 
Violet Bud, Aurora and Gwendoline families. 
Smooth, low down, blocky, thick fleshed fellows of 
best Scotch breeding. Also offer a few cows bred to 
Village Ordens. Visit or write me. You will like 
the cattle I offer. 


G. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, Iowa 





10 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


Sired by Anoka Marshall, including a roan Princess 
Royal and a red Secret chat are herd heading mate- 
rial. Reds, white and roans. 

Rudd, lowa 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 


Maine Valley Short-horns 


Est. 1872. Herd headed by Scottish Secret 387130, a 
Scotch show bull, and the sire of excellent young 
bulls of the Cruickshank Victoria, Lovely, Matchless 
and Raspberry families. LENO H. ROLLINS, (Suc- 
cessor to Jordan & Dunn) Central City, lowa. 





Cardinal Glory for Sale 


Our red Scotch herd bull by the International grand 
champion, Count Avon by Avondale—of Mis- 
sie tribe, splendid individual and proven breeder. 
A.T. JONES & SONS, Everly, lowa 


CLARMONT HERD SHORT-HORNS 


A 12 months Dainty Dame roan bull for sale, by 
Perfection Marshal, a very high class calf. Others 
younger by Ringmaster. Good Scotch tribes. Address 


W. 8. HANDLEY & SON, Carroll, lowa 





Short-horn Bulls forSale 


Sired by Cumberland Viscount and Monarque Sul- 
tan, and out of high class dams of the choicest Scotch 
breeding. Some real herd headers at bargain prices 
if taken soon. 

Cc. E. TALTON, Maquoketa, lowa 


REEVE BROS 9 Scotch Short-horns 

6 and Duroc Jerseys 

Herd bull, Bred Right. Herd boars, Marion's 

Wonder Again 141659 and Tomy Orion 202513. A top 
roan March bull calf for sale. 


REEVE BROS., Hampton, lowa 








OH ESTER WHITES. 





70 Big 


Type Ghester White Sows 


Bpring, fall and yearlings, weight 200 to 500 lbs.; sired by Big Chief ist, Combination Ed and Calloway’s 


Favorite, my first prize 900-lb. show boar. 
Write or come and see them. Everything 
shipped C.0. D. We please you or no Bale, 


These sows are bred to Juanita Big Bone and Model Wonder. 


ED ANDERSON, R. 2, Alta, lowa 





Bobst’s Ghester Whites 


I Will Sell 100 Hea 


60 Sows and 40 Fall Gilts 
JAN. 23, 1917 


Also 20 head of Scotch and Scotch topped Short- 
horns. A postal will get your name on the mail- 
ing list for ac = Boars all sold. 

GEO. BOBST Hampton, Iowa 


M. H. ROUNDS, LE MARS, IA. 


rete OF LaRGE 


CHESTER WHITES 


Bred gilts for sale of both spring and fall farrow. 
They are mainly the get of Prince Dexter and our 
first prize Gold Medal and are litter mates to the 
60 boars we sold the past fall that pleased the people 





80 well. They are bred to two top sons of Colonel 
Verno 2835. Everything immuned. Address as 
above. 





A. T. JONES & SON’S 


Chester White Bred Sow Sale 


FEBRUARY 2, 1917 


We will offer 50 head bred to Villa Headlight, Vic- 
tor Wildwood, Hoover’s Wonder and Statesman. The 
offering is largely sired by Statesman. Ali cholera 
immune. We will also offer our excellent yearling 
boar by Straight Goods. 


Kahl’s Big Chesters At Auction 


45 head of big, smooth, heavy boned 
Chester White sows and gilts at public sale, 
FEBRUARY I, I917 


Herd boars are Chickasaw Kossuth, Highland 
Model and Industry Big Bone. A postal will get your 
name on mailing list for a catalog. 


E. H. KAHL, Germania, lowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





CHESTER WHITE 
SPRING GILTS 


weighing from 175 to 240 lbs., bred for March and 
April farrow. Sired by Col. Verno, he by Best Re- 
garde, and bred to lowa King. Cholera immune and 
pedigree furnished. Will ship these gilts anywhere 
C. O. D. and you are to be satisfied or no sale. 


J. P. ANDERSON, R.2, ALTA, IOWA 
VALE’S CHESTERS 


Herd one of oldest established in west, and the 
good type and quality that made the herd popular 
years ago is well fixed. Over 125 pigs for this year’s 
trade. Inspection favited. Prices reasonable. 

B. R. VALE, Bonaparte, lowa 


Chester Whites 


Character, conformation, bone and scale best de- 
scribes our spring boars being offered. Sires, High- 
land Model, Royal Kossuth, St. Elmo Jr., and Battie. 
Address CLARENCE W. KAHL, Germania, Iowa. 


BRACKIN’S CHESTER WHITES 


A dozen fall boars and forty of spring farrow for 
sale. Al imm = ned. Sires—Brackin’s 
Beauty and Wm. A 2d. We never had bigger 
or better to offer. 

J. B. BRACKIN, 











Elgin, lowa 





HEREFORDS. 


HEREFORD BULLS 


I have 12 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
months old, dark colors, heavy bone 
with good backs and hind quarters. 





Good herd heading material. Also 
some guod —. bulls. Alsoa Dale bull 
weighing 2200 


ELLIS BAILY, - "“terehatown, lowa 


Herefords For Sale 


Young bulls, also the four-year-old herd bull, 
Subject 5th 395603. and some cows and 
heifers at very reasonable prices. 

Stillwell, Ili. 


W. H. SANDERSON, 
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Jan. 5, 1917 WALLACES’ FARMER (33) 33 
DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES : POLAND CHINAS. 7th, by the champion Chief Model....In | sible to inject more: desirable blood into 
Jan. 16—E. Gritters, Perkins, Iowa. fact, as we passed along the line of sows | the veins of a boar than Great Wonder 2d 
SHORT-HORNS. Jan. 18—E. FE. Farver, Sibley, Iowa. « Mr. Knapp pointed out that were going in | carries, and the boar well represents the 
Jan. 16and17—Thos. Stanton, Wheat Jan. 19—A. B. Kennedy, Sibley, Iowa. the sale, the thought came to us t few | breeding. To get a Crimson Wonder 
Til | Pens Sere & Sot) etek: Set ale. hawt choral Phen ere | shacid be tes ecmhitn atenkan ite sie 
° a n er, Sheldon, lowa. or their firs e. one em_ br ou e the ambition of many. e two 
Jan, 19—Clegg Bros. and Duncan Bros., hg tage to Royal Gano or to High Model Chief, | litter mates to Great Wonder 2d, bred to 


Ainsworth, Iowa. 

Feb. 19—Redenius Bros., Rushmore, Minn, 

Feb. 21—Marshall County Short-horn 
Breeders’ Association Sale. 

Feb. 22—E. D. Darling, Graettinger, Iowa; 
dispersion sale. 

~~ 27 . W. Kirtley & Son, Woodward, 
owa. 

Mar. 6 and 7—Iowa Short-horn Breeders’ 
Association, Des Moines; bull sale; E. R. 
Silliman, Colo, Iowa, Manager. 

Mar. 13—M. L. Andrews, Melbourne, Ia. 

Mar. 14—Wm. Herkelmann, Elwood, Iowa. 

Mar. 15—J. A. Daniels and E. E. Owens, 
Williamsburg, lowa. 

Mar. 20—Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 

Mar. 21—Krizer Bros., Eddyville, Iowa. 

Mar. 28—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, Iowa. 

a 29--Maasdam & Wheeler, Fairfield, 
owa, 

Mar. 30—Combination Sale, South Omaha, 


Neb.; H. C. MeKelvie, Lincoln, Neb., 
Manager. 
ANGUS. 
Feb. 16—O. E. Briney, Central City, Iowa. 


POLLED DURHAMS. 


15—F. G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Mar, 22—James Wilson Sons, Avoca, Ia. 
Mar. 23—Combination Sale, South Omaha, 

Neb.; H. C. MecKelvie, Lincoln, Neb., 


Manager. 
HEREFORDS., 

Mar. ?2—Frank Ginsbach, 
S. Dak. 

POLLED HEREFORDS. 

Jan. 21—The American Polled Hereford 
Breeders’ Assn., Des Moines, Iowa; B. UO. 
Gamomn, Secretary. 

PERCHERONS. 

Jan. 31—E. 8. Melton, Cherokee, 
dispersion sale. 

DRAFT HORSES. 

Jan. 18 and 19—Iows Draft Horse Breed- 
ers’ Assn., G. E. O’Brien, Secretary, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

HOLSTEINS. 

Jan. 10—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, Min- 

nesota. 


Feb. 


Dell Rapids, 


Iowa; 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


. 8-—-F. M. Washburn, Lake Crystal, 

inn, 

Jan. 8—J. H. Morf, Randalia, Iowa. 

Jan. 9—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Sheldon, 
Iowa. 

Jan. 9—Johnson Bros., Winnebago, Minn. 

Jan.10—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 


Minn. 
Jan. 11—F. W. IKknapp, Worthington, Minn. 
Jan. 12—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
Jan. 15—J. H. Latta, Birmingham, lowa. 
~~. 15—Manning & Desmond, St. James, 
finn, 
Jan. 16—Carlson & Trier, Washington and 
Keota, lowa; sale in Washington, lowa. 
Jan. 16—Anton Johnson, Glenville, Minn. 
Jan. 17—Hanks & Bishop, New London, 
Towa. 
Jan. 22—Iinos_ Bates 
Oakland, Iowa. 


and Warren Pope, 


Jan. 23—H. H. Koenig, De Witt, Neb. 
Jan. 24—J. O. Bayne & Son, Aurora, Neb. 
Jan. 24—FE. E. Handley, Carroll, lowa. 
Jan, 25—!. F. Clark, Terrill, Iowa. 

Jan, 25 —-A. J. Regier, Henderson, Neb. 
Jan. 25—G. T. Robbins and W. B. Meeks, 

Martelle, Iowa. 

Jan. 26—Fred Swan, Missouri Valley, Ia. 
dan. 26—-Wim. Retzlaff, Walton, Neb. 
Jan. 26—C. D. Fausch, Buffalo Center, Ia. 
Jan. 27—£d Kern, Stanton, Neb. 

Jan. 27—Urbans‘de Farm, Waterloo, Iowa, 
Jan. 29—B. C. Marts, Hampton, Iowa. 
Jan. 29—H. Wernimont, Ohiowa, Neb. 


Jan. 30—Clarance Wallace, Wisner, Neb. 


Jan. 30-—J. D. Waltemeyer & Son, Mel- 
bourne, Iowa. 
Jan. 31-—J. H. Proett & Son and H. J. 


Nachtigall & Son, Alexandria, Neb. 


Feb. 1--Theo. Foss, Sterling, Neb. 

Feb. 1—I!. A.- McCaffree, Janesville, Ia. 

Feb. 1—James J. Horr, Mecnancisville, 
Towa. 

Feb. 2—W. M. Putman & Son, Tecum- 
seh, Neb. 


Feb. David Boesiger, Cortland, Neb. 


Feb. 3—J. J. Merfeld & Sons, Marble 
Rock, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—Chas. May, Roca, Neb. 


‘7. R. Bennethum, Madrid, Iowa. 
FE. Harmon, Fairmont, Neb. 


Feb. 6—M. EE. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 
Towa. 

Feb. 6—A. J. Grotenhuis & Sons, Sioux 
Center, Lowa. 

Feb. 7—G. Van Patten, Sutton, Neb. 

Feb. 7—-W. F. Merfeld, Greene, Iowa. 

Feb. 7—C. R. Steele, Ireton, lowa. 

Feb. 8—S. ©. Smalling, Laporte City, Ia. 

Feb. 8—\W. EF. Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa; 
dispersion sale. 

Feb. 9—J. G. McQuilken, Laporte City, 
Towa. 


Feb. 13—D. L. Wallace, Rising City, Neb. 
Feb. 12—-Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb, 1‘—C. A. Freiday and Wm. Schles- 


inger, Rising City, Neb. 
Feb. 15—Pfander & McClelland, Clarinda, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 15—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
Feb. 15—Jas. J. Horr, Mechanicsville, Ia. 
Feb. 16—J. C. Boyd, Virginia, Neb. 
Feb. 16—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 
Feb, 17-——H. A. Wilson, Spencer, S. D. 
Feb, 19—R. E. Steele, Falls City, Neb. 
Feb, 19—Tredenivus Bros., Rushmore, Minn. 


Feb. 29--B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 

. G. Burton, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
2. M. Yoting, Cook, Neb. 

Feh. 2°—Cahill Bros., Rockford, lowa. 
Feb. 22—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, lowa. 


Feh. 23—F. W. Year & Sors, Melvin, Iowa, 
Feb. 23—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 26—W. K. Dobler, Vail, lowa. 

Feb. 27—G. B. McAndrews & Sons, Vail, 

Iowa. 
Feb. 28—Miner Bros., Ventura, Iowa. 
Mar. 1—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Feb. 1—F. H. Kahl, Germania, Towa. 


Feb. 15—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—John P; Coulson, Storm Lake; 
lowa. 





Jan. 31—Korver s. & Van Der Wilt, 
MT ae i Iowa. 
eb, 


1—Peter Mouw, Orange City, Iowa. 


Feb, 2--Bloemendaal Bros., Alton, Iowa. 

Feb, 2—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Feb. 8—A. F. Blinde, Johnson eb. 

Feb. 8—T. J. Kane, Stanwood, Iowa. 

a 8s—C. H. Johnson, Correctionville, 
owa. 

Feb. 9--Frank Rist, Humboldt, Neb. 

Feb. 16—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 

Feb. 27—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 


Feb. 28—C. H. Porter, Eagle Grove, lowa. 
Mar. 1—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Mar. 6—Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS. 
Feb. 14--H. L.. Fautkner; Jamesport, Mo. 
HAMPSHIRES., 
Feb. 1—F. 'T. Quire, Grinnell, Iowa. 


Mar. 14— Vern Patterson, Fairmont, Neb. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach ns not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be m after pages are up. New advertise- 
ments, \owever, can usually be inserted if received 
ag late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 














LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN, 


H. M. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


FE. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 


ELMER J. LAMB, 359 Nort Wty Ca 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. AN Lp 
fr. 
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Field Nates 6 JAN 17 
HANDLEY’S DURGC SALE. 

We direct attention to. the Duroe sale 
to be held by Mr. KE. E, Handley, of Car- 
roll, Iowa, January 23d. T gale will be 
held in town this year, so that ro cold 
drives need enter into excuses for not at- 
tending. But then, when we come to 
think about it, no drive twice the dis- 
tance Mr. Handley is out would stop peo- 
ple from attending his sales.’ And there 
is a reason for it. With the exception of 
1915, Mr. Handley has held annual sow 
sales for the past eight years, and never 
have we met a dissatisfied customer of 
his. His method of preparing brood sows 
for sale must be about right; otherwise, 
the same buyers would not be found back 
there year after year for fresh stock. The 
entire forty head going in this sale have 
been double-treated, and are safe to be 
shipped anywhere and into any, herd. The 
greater part of the offering is composed 
of large spring gilts that have for sires 
Mr. Handleys’ senior herd boars, Big 
Muncie and C, W. Colonel. It was litter 
mates to these gilts that made Mr. Hand- 
ley such a good boar sale last October. 
There are ten fall sows, and these are all 
by Big Muncie. Big Muncie has sired a 
lot of good things. He sired Edgewood 
Gano, a junior yearling that in all prob- 
ability will outclass his own sire. Mr. 
Handley regards him as the best boar he 
ever owned. His dam is Amy Gano, by 
Col. Gano. He is the real big type. It 
usually takes a year longer for a boar of 
his dimensions to shape up right to be 
judged intelligently, However, Edgewood 
Gano has the necessary back, feet, bone 
and length, and, in our judgment, he is a 
pretty safe guess. Furthermore, we saw a 
bunch of spring gilts sired by him which 
further strengthened our opinion of him. 
A lot of the sows sell bred to him, and to 
Pathfinder 2d. The latter is a likely big 
pig by Pathfinder, and out of a daughter 
of Orion Chief 6th. Individual mention 
will be made of some of the leading at- 
tract‘ons in our next issue. Suffice it to 
say that this is one of the good represent- 
ative lots offered by Mr. Handley. They 
should appeal to the business farmer and 
breeder. They have always sold in Mr. 
Handley’s sales worth the money. No one 
can be disappointed in this lot. Read the 
announcement, and ask for the catalog.— 
Advertising Notice. 


KNAPP’S DUROC SALE. 


Get in line for the Fred Knapp Duroc 
sale, at Worthington, Minn., January 11th. 
Forty-five head of the business kind go 
in, that are deserving of good homes 
among breeders, or among those contem- 
plating being breeders. The greater part 
of the offering is fall sows, summer year- 
lings, and tried, reliable brood sows. You 
are going to see sows here that you will 
want to take home with you. Their ap- 
pearance and general conformation im- 
press one with the fact that they have 
come from good parentage and have been 
well kept. In High Model Chief and Royal 
Gano Mr. Knapp has two high-class big 
boars. High Model Chief is strictly big 
type. A lot of the fall sows are sired by 
him, some of the gilts, and a good part 
are bred to him. Royal Gano is one of 
the very best sons of Col. Gano, and we 
have never seen but one bigger. Trixy 
Maid, by the big A Wonder, is one of the 
attractions. Plenty of size here. Budella 
Wonder is by the same sire. She is 
strictly first-class, a sow one can tie to 
and be satisfied, no matter what the cost 
price may be. Two top daughters of Model 
Chief Jr. sell. Model Chief Jr. is the boar 
that first gained notoriety in the hands 
of Will Reed, and later in the Shanks 
herd. Crimson Clara, by Crimson Won- 
der Again, is a sure attraction. Her dam, 
Lady Advancer 21st, is the sow that pro- 
duced the record selling litter in Mr, 
Shanks’ first boar sale. She is a typical 
Crimson Wonder sow, and safe for early 
litter to High Model Chief. Another good 
one, one that will rank high with -the 
tops to sell during the winter, is Lady 
Gano 7th. She is out of Lady Top Notcher 





will be a good buy. The final announce- 
Noe appears in this issue.—Advertising 
ice, 


FARVER’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 


Do not fail to get the E. E. Farver cata- 
log if interested in big Poland Chinas; as 
it shows seventy-five head listed for his 
January 18th sale, which will take place 
at Sibley, Iowa. And it means that each 
of the seventy-five lots are desirable. Af- 
ter examining them carefully, we were 
impressed with the fact that with a single 
exception, Mr. Farver never offered as 
good a lot. In talking the matter over 
with Mr. Farver, he assured us that while 
the particular offering we were comparing 
with this one was an exceptional lot, 
there was a certain per cent of them that 
did not measure up to the high level of 
this one. We think that Mr. Farver is en- 
titled to all the credit that goes to a breed- 
er for what he is doing in the production 
of good, big hogs. He has given the busi- 
ness his undivided attention, and it is evi- 
dent that the reward has come. For this 
particular sale, Mr. Farver is making a 
special effort. He is parting with eight- 
een tried sows, the like of which he has 
never before considered letting go. For 
instance, Gentle Choice 2d, by old Lyon 
Chief. Here is history on both sides. 
Gentle Choice 3d goes, and she is a litter 
mate to Hercules. Mabel Surprise, by the 
famous Goliath. Her dam is litter mate 
to Mr. Farver’s noted sow, Lady Expan- 
sion. And a score of others, each of 
which has an interesting story. Two new 
boars have been added to the herd, and 
have been freely used on the offering. 
They are Goliath Big Bone and Gold 
Medal. Both are the high character boars 
one would naturally expect Mr. Farver to 

elect. They assure the maintenance of 

e high standard of the herd. Read the 
Gaverticement. Watch for next week’s 

ue.—Advertising Notice, 


GRITTERS’ BARON SALE. 


Admirers of and believers in the big 
Poland China are always interested in the 
name of Ed Gritters, of Perkins, lowa, 
whose sale occurs this year January 16th. 
It is for no other reason than the fact 
that his herd is the home, of .the big ones. 
In many localities thruout the hog belt, 
the name Gritters is the standard big type 
trade-mark. Sixty head are listed for this 
sale, and all will be bred to Baron except 
daughters and grand-daughters of his. 
Half of them are spring gilts, the other 
half being fall yearlings and tried breed- 
ers. The herd is strong in the blood of 
A Wonder 1073538. Mr. Gritters bred this 
boar, and while he let the boar get away, 
he never for a minute parted with his 
blood. Scarcely has he used a herd boar 
since the old hog left that did not con- 
tain a portion of his blood. Included is 
Smooth Mollie, a 700-pound senior year- 
ling, by Baron. She is immense. She 
will be No. 1 in the catalog. Helena is a 
close second. She raised eleven pigs the 
past season. She is bred to Baron. Miss 
Long is another big one that sells bred 
to Baron. She raised seventeen pigs the 
past season. We didn’t see a poor one 
among the entire sixty head. Sows sent 
out by Mr. Gritters have had much to do 
with the present high rating of big Po- 
land Chinas. Ask for the catalog, and 
learn more of the offering.—Advertising 
Notice. 


MANNING & DESMOND. 


This is the firm that will hold a sale of 
Duroc Jerseys at St. James, Minn., Janu- 
ary 15th, for which no excuses will be 
necessary when sale day rolls around. 
They are putting up one of the niftiest 
offerings to go under the hammer — 
the winter. Manning & Desmond are rea 
hog men. They have the right idea of the 
business. Now, don’t forget First Consul, 
He is the sensation in fall boars for the 
year 1916. Rarely does one find quality 
and extreme size combined; but here it is. 
The greater part of the offering is bred to 
him, and no one who sees First Consul 
but will want a litter by him, and espe- 
cially when such good sows may be had 
carrying same. The forty head are all 
fall yearlings and spring gilts, and they 
are large and shapely. If in need of some- 
thing right good, and can not attend this 
sale in person, send a bid and get a First 
Consul litter. There is good time for the 
catalog. Get it, and note the rich breed- 
ing contained therein. Manning & Des- 
mond founded their herd on top stuff, and 
they have taken care of it.—Advertising 
Notice. 


SPIES BROS.’ DUROC SALE, 


January 12th’is the date Messrs. Spies 
Bros., of Beaver Creek, Minn., will hold 
their annual brood sow’ sale. To fully 
appreciate the worth of any herd, one 
must know something of the sires in use 
in it. And to know about the two boars, 
Crimson Wonder Prince and Great Wonder 
2d, is to have a higher opinion of the 
herd back of them than would otherwise 
be possible. It has always been a plea- 
sure to us to speak in terms of praise for 
Crimson Wonder Prince, as he is the 
biggest and best boar we have ever seen 
by that valuable mating of Crimson Won- 
der Again and H. A.’s Queen. He is so 
masculine and rugged, yet void’ of un- 
necessary coarseness in a great sire. He 
is a boar that takes with all who see 
him. In Great Wonder 2d, the young 
boar, the boys have a sure comer. He 
has the outlines for even a better boar, if 
possible, than his noted champion sire, 
Great Wonder. Thru his dam he has 
gained advantage, she being the remark- 
able sow, Grand Lady 3d, by the re- 
nowned champion, Grand Model. Grand 
Lady 3d is the full sister to the litter 
Waltemeyer made his killing on at Des 
Moines this fall. Her full brother, Grand 
Model 36th, headed the first prize young 
herd, first as produce of sow and first as 
get of sire. Grand Lady 3d is out of Fancy 
May, the dam of the 1915 champion, Gold- 
en Lady 16th. It would hardly be pos- 


m$ 





mson Wonder Prince, are especially 
attractive. There will be seven yearlings 
and nine fall sows by Golden Model 21st, 
I’m A Golden Model, Col. Protection, Kin 
the Colonel, Varsity Model Chief, an 
Burke’s Good Enuff. The offering is 
desirable from every viewpoint. Get the 
catalog if you haven't one already. Read 
ne final announcement.—Advertising No- 

ce, 


HANKS & BISHOP’S PATHFINDER 
DUROC SALE. 

January 17th is sure to be a big day in 
Iowa Duroe circles. In fact, Hanks & 
Bishop have reason to expect one of the . 
largest crowds that ever attended an Iowa 
Duroc sale. These men have in Pathfinder 
a boar of remarkable worth in every herd- 
boar essential. No hog in years, to our 
knowledge, has caused such favorable 
comment among the breed fraternity. 
Pathfinder is a hog of immense size. He 
is truly a big boar, and those who have 
seen his get know he is making good as a 
sire. There is already being great inter- 
est shown in this sale, and we predict it 
is a true forerunner of the demand which 
will show up sale day for sows bred to 
Pathfinder. The get of this boar are 
good sellers, and they are good sellers 
because they are the type of hogs now 
demanded. In the summer sale, the boys 
sold one litter of six Pathfinder spring 
boars, and they brought $763, which any 
of us would call a splendid return from 
one average sized litter, yet one of these 
pigs has since sold for around $350, and 
three pigs sold above him in the summer 
sale. The boys who know the firm of 
Hanks & Bishop are not surprised to find 
them with this great boar. They have been 
in the habit of having good herd boars, 
but they have in Pathfinder a little the 
best hog they ever owned. Proud Colone? 
as a sow sire was second to no boar in 
Iowa, and the daughters of this hog, along 
with those of Cherry Chief, another for- 
mer herd boar, should lay a foundation 
for a grand, good lot of stuff from this 
present herd eader. A fine lot of big 
useful sows and gilts have been selected 
for this sale. They will please discrimi- 
nating buyers, and the returns are sure 
to measure up to expectations if the prop- 
er care is exercised in raising the litters. 
Write at once for the big. catalog, and 
plan to be present sale day. Please men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing.— 
Advertising Notice. 


KENNEDY’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 

Mr. A. B. Kennedy, Sibley, Iowa, will 
sell forty-five head of big, smooth Poland 
Chinas, February 19th. Mr. Kennedy has 
built up a good hefd of the common sense, 
big, prolific Poland Chinas. There is no 
question as to their being a valuable lot, 
regardless of where they sell. Beginning 
with the right sort, and naturally being a 
good caretaker, the herd has thrived ex- 
ceedingly. His hogs have the growth that 
not all are fortunate in developing. He 
has been using a class of sires that nave 
worked to his advantage. Chief among 
these is K.'s Smooth Wonder, a mature 
boar by Prospect Wonder. He is a Mouw- 
Ellerbroeck herd boar. K.’s Smooth Won- 
der is the sire of the fifteen fall yearlings 
that go in the sale, and they are a very 
classy lot of real big sows. They are a 
strong recommendation for their sire. The 
two boars that followet! K.’s Smooth Won- 
der are Baron Prospect, son of the noted 
Baron, and Grand Superior, by the grand 
champion, Grand Master. It will be seen 
from the blood here represented that Mr. 
Kennedy had in mind the leading sires 
when he made his purchases. These two 
boars are the sires of the twenty gilts in 
the offering, and everything is bred to 
them and to K.’s Smooth Wonder. A 
splendid tried sow goes in by. Miller’s 
Pioneer Chief Price. 
suits everyone. A junior vearlirg sells 
by Great Progress, the boar that went 
thru Crow’s sale at $700. This Is a very 
choice brood sow, one that comes highly 
recomemnded; raised two good litters the 
past season. In fact, all of the juntor 
yearlings included raised two litters, The 
catalog will be found interesting. Ask for 
it. Read the announcement.—Advertising 
Notice. 

BATES & POPE DUROC SALE, AT 

OAKLAND, IOWA. 

On Monday, January 22d, at Oakland, 
Iowa, Mr. Enos Bates and Mr. Warren 
Pope are combining their forces, and 
have selected fifty-two head of sows from 
their two herds, to offer Duroc men at 
that time. The hogs being sold are all 
cholera immune. There are sixteen head 
of yearling and mature sows. These are 
daughters of Col. Gano, King’s Col. Again, 
Model King and Carson Gano. The thirty- 
six head of gilts are a big, useful lot of 
nice, typey young sows. Most all of these 
are from mature sows, and are sired by 
Bates’ Model, a son of Golden Model 24th, 
Watt's Model Again, Grand Master Colo- 
nel, and King Colonel. These sows are 
bred to Chief Wonder 3d, Jim Redeemer, I 
Am Redeemer, and I Am King. These 
men have been selecting the big, prolific 
tvpe of hog, that has proven profitable in 
the feed lot as well as in the breeding 
herd. This offering is fully guaranteed, 
and will be sold in the sale pavilion at 
Oakland. Write these men for catalog, 
and please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when doing so.—Advertising Notice. 


MPORTANT SHORT-HORN EVENT. 

Thos. Stanton, of Wheaton, IIL, having 
bought the G. H. George herd of Short- 
horns, and also a splendid collection of 
imported Short-horns, is prepared to sell 
what promises to be the best big offering 
of Short-borns yet listed for public sale. 
He ‘s arranging to hold a two days’ sale 
at Chicago, January 16th and 17th, when 
he will sell 100 head of the kind to interest 
the most discriminating Short-horn breed- 
ers. Watch for particulars next week, 
and write now for the illustrated sale cat- 
alog, mentioning Walaces’ Farmer wher 
writing.—Advertising Notice. 
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JERSEYS. 








The All-Around 


i farmer’ She'shis 
JOPSCY frewkerd pride the beauti- 


ful, gentle, oueguaat milk machine that lifts 
the mortgage, builds up the fertility of the 
farm, and puts the whole go | 
paying, permanent basis. She adapts hersel! 
to all climates and all feeds and does not 

need fancy care. She matures early aed 
a long. And she’s so sleek, clean cut and 


dsome, as to be the family pet and 
he produces wae 
and sells well. 

about her in our fine, ep 
book,‘ About ersey Cate 


4 pride. 


tle.” Write for it now, 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 
309 West 234 St., N.Y. City 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 


island and American Bred 


We have some extra good yearling bulls and younger 
for sale, most of them sired by Eminent'’s Combina- 
tion 78240, imported, and all from our high testing, 
big producing cows. Farm adjoins town, Come and 


see them or write for price list. 
ARMAGH JERSEY FARM, Oskaloosa, lowa 


REGISTER OF MERIT JERSEYS 


Three baby bulls, 8 weeks old; best of breeding; 
short on milk; $25 each, registered and transferred. 
One young cow, three yearling bulls. For breeding, 
etc., write 3. A. BUFFU 
Jersey Piace, HK. 8, 




















M, 
Columbia, Me. 





GUEBNSEYS. 


GUERNSE 


Persistent Producers 


A Guernsey cow in New Jersey had, 
when seven years old, five official 
yearly vecords, overaging over 500 
ibs. of butterfat, and had produced 
six calves. 


Hew Weuld YOU Like a Herd of Such Cows? 
For FREE information address 


AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
Box W. F., Peterbore, N. H. 


ae 




















HOLSTEINS. 


Beaver Valley Farm 


Dutchiand Colantha Hengerveld Lad 
90772 at the head of Beavey Valley Herd. His dam 
is daughfer of Pieterje Hengerveld'’s Count DeKol, 
27.94 1b. His sire, Colantha Johanna Lad, sire of 101 
A. R. O, daughters, sire of more daughters that have 
made 30 Ibs. of butter or given 600 Ibs. of milk In 80 





days than any other bull of the breed. Our herd 
consists of high producing dame of splendid A. R. O. 
records. We have a few choice young bu!is for sale, 


well grown, straight, sound in health. For prices 
write BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


3 U LL WALKER KORNDYKE 
PARTHENEA 174346 
Born Oct.1915. The 15 nearest dams 
of his sire average over 25 lbs. but- 
B terin 7 days. His dam is a fine 4- 
Me ‘2 year-old heifer with 16.59 og: but- 
7 Sag ter from 393 Ibs. milk—A. R. O.—in 
Nae 7days. He is now ready for service 
and priced for quick sale. Send a 
card for his photo and description. 
CHAPIN, IOWA 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over tifty cowe and heifers in herd average over 
20 Ibs. A.R.O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McHKAYW BHROS., Waterloo, Iowa 









ove FAR, 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for FREE illustrated hooklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, Box 239, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Registered Holstein Bull Calf for Sale 
Born Nov. 26, 1916. Sire, Flex Walker De Kol of 
Cedarside 89028; dam, Fanny Crosby of Cedarside 2d 
178351. She has an A. R. O. record of 18 Ibs. of butter 
in 7 days. Calf is well marked and has excellent 
conformation. Price $100. Write or come and see 
him. L. B. CLARK, Durham, Missouri. 











SHEKP. 


170 Imported Shropshire Ewes 


of Minton, Nock, Butter, Bibbv, Enstone and Morris 
breeding and including some from the best Canadian 
flocks. These ewes have the size, covering and qual- 
ity to sult the most critical buyer. They are bred to 
the best impor rams we could buy of Tanner, 
Nock, Butter, West Minster and Cavendish breeding. 
Write for particulars or come and see these ewes. 


H. D. EDDINGFIELD, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
Grandview Farm Shrops 


Yearling Rams for sale 
The best I ever raised 


C. J. WILKINSON, Colfax, lowa 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 
First prize and champion at 
ma lowa State Fair, 1916, was 

@ awarded lo ouragedram. Weight 
@ and wool always count. 100 yrig. 
<f Tames, 100 yrig. ewes for sale. 

4 C. W. CHANDLER, Kellerton, Ia. 


ECORDED SHROPSHIRE LAMBS 
born spring 1916. $80 the trio (ram and 2 ewes). 
Trios only. Guarantee and express rate to your 
town on request. J. 0, A. GREEN, Mgr., R. 14, Oakland, illinois. 




















IOWA’S HORSE SHOW 
AND SALE 


AT THE 


State Fair Grounds, Des Moines, lowa 
JANUARY {7-18-19 


BY THE 


IOWA DRAFT HORSE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

























The merits of Iowa’s horses are well known facts. 
In this the Iowa sale promises to be better by far 
than former ones; not so many in number but of 
higher quality; outstanding stallions and mares 
of all the draft breeds. Do not miss the opportun- 
ity to attend this great draft horse sale. The show 
will be held on January seventeenth, and horses 
will be sold privately if desiréd. The auction 
starts January eighteenth at one P. M. Write for 
catalog, mentioning this paper. 








ADDRESS 


G. E. O'BRIEN, Secy., Des Moines, lowa 


AUCTIONEERS—Fred Reppert, Decatur, Ind.; Geo. Burge, Mt. Vernon, lowa; W. F. Stratton, 
Nevada, lowa; Chas. Howard, Ankeny, lowa. 
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HORSES. 








<* TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STUD ~~ 


Our regular October importation arrived per 8, 8. Mongolia on the 27th, and tegether with the large 
number on band will make us the grandest collection of 


Shires, Percherons, Belgians, Suffolks and Hackneys 


ever assembled on this farm. All are for sale, and our usual straightforward and 
honorable business methods are embodied into a guarantee with each stallion 
that should appeal to you before buyi elsewhere. A new picture of the farm, also our 
profusely ftllustrated catalog, mailed free on receipt of your address. Write us if a first-class 
imported or American-bred stallion is needed in yeur neighborhood. No old, worn- 
out, picked-over stallions on hand. Address 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM 


PURCHASE PERCHERONS OF QUALITY 


From E. J. WEISEL, Fremont, lowa 


70 miles southeast of Des Moines, in Mahaska County 


Stallions that will please you, from 5-year-olds, weighing over a ton, 
down to yearlings weighing up to 1700. Also a few mares. 

I spent more time than ever finding the good ones, and am in a posi- 
tion to offer larger colts that are sounder and have more bone than 


Box T, BUSHNELL, ILL. 




















BELGIAN shines 


for sale. Both imported and 
home bred. Our large farm is 
operated exclusively by pure 
bred mares. They all raise 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell uséhere are none better in 
America. To see them ig to 
appreciate them. 


R. F. French, independence, la, 
Percheron Stallions and Mares 


I am now offering six stallions and some mares for 
sale, The stallions include one 5-year-old; three 
8-year-olds and two 2-gear-olds, one of the latter 

weighing right at a ton, and extra good. Have ex- 
hibited « at the state fair the past three years and 
always a strong winner in 1 facariey classes. Farm 2 
miles north of town. W. M. TICE, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


OOD VIEW BTOCK FARM-—50 imported 

¥ and home bred registered English Shire, Belgian 

and Percheron stallions and mares, mostly Percheron 

of the ton type, good coors and fine individuals; also 

some Percheron mares in foa) and colts at side, and 
fillies. Prices reasonable and stock O. E. 

HaMILTon & Sons, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., lows. 


Shetland Ponies 














Delivered @ here in Iowa and one-half paid on 
express in other states till afterChristmas. Write 
for list. MAP LAWN PONY FARM, James A. 


Watterson, Proprietor, Aredale, lowa. 


BANK L. STREAM, Creston, Ia. Imported 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
stallions and mares. Aj) ages at reasonable prices, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
: ry America, and sired by top sons of noted shew 
bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and Balmont Jr., by Balmont. Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type and 
quality. Singly or car lot, at reasonable prices. 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 16 
miles east of Des Moines, Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONG, ~ Mitchellville, lowe 
GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. If you want @ 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them. They have individual merit by 
inheritance. 


P. J. LEAKY, Wiillamsburg, lowa 


Oakworth Herd 
Aberdeen- Angus 


Young bulls for sale; two Prides, one 21 months old 
and one 23 months, Both highly bred, one especially 
good. Also a lot of good sappy junior yearlings— 
Blackbirds, Prides, Ericas and Antelopes. Herd 
headed by Quintin of Oakworth 160078. 


HUGO W. HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 


OTTO V. BATTLES, Prop. of Rosemere Stock Farm 
Home of OAKVILLE QUIET LAD, the Sire of 


Rosemere Prize Winning Angus 


We have a grand lot of young bulls for sale, sired 
by the old champion, Oakville Quiet Lad, the sirc of 
our first prize calf herd at the International, and of a 
number of first prize winners in classes. Some good 
show bulls for next year’s shows. If interested write 


JNO. B. BURCH, Megr., Maquoketa, lowa 


























Conn Ranch averieen-angus Cattle 


Finest herd in Northwest Iowa. Have a number of 
bulls for sale. 
DR. J. E. CONN, Prop., A. H. CAMPBELL, Mer. 
Ida Grove, Iowa. 


ANGUS OFFERED 


Can spare no more females but have several good 
young bulls from ten months to one.year old that 
will please. Write for description and prices. All 
Blackbirds, Ericas and Prides. 

Isenbarger Bros., Battle Creek, lowa 








ever. Come and see them, or write, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
You need one in your neighborhood. 


BU Y A JAC Every farmer needs some good mules; they are the 


most economical power you can have on the farm; they are ready in all kinds 
of weather and perform more bard service than any other possible power that a 
farmer can employ, I am one of the oldest breeders and importers in the United 
States. I have the best assortment and can furnish you the best jacks that you 
can findin the world. Experience has taught me the kind of a jack you need, 
I can furnish the right kind at a moderate price. I can use stallions, tractors, 
and a touring car of any make but the Mitchell, also a section of land, in ex- 
change for full blood mares, stallions and jacks I have stallions and mares of all ages and priced for sale at 
asacrifice. If you have a good stallion you do not need, come and trade him to me-on a good first class jack, 


W. L. DeCLOW, Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, CEDAR RAPIDS, |IOWA 


LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS | Percheron Stallions 


A Large and Choice Collection 
rge Seven good boned, big black colts and young horses, 


of Stallions, Mares and Colts three weanlings, two yearlings, a 4-year-old, and our 

for sale at all seasons of the year. | Berd horse, Lucifer 87047, son of Cesar by The- 

Correspondence solicited, Cata- udis; dam, Imp. Iridite by Etudiant. Lucifer is 

log mailed upon application. the kind people ask and get $2.000 for. We will sell 

him right. The five colts are his get. We need the 

H. LEFEBURE & SONS, Fairfax, lowa | room. Get our price list and full deseription. Address 
8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. 


N. 1. HUGHES, Paullina, lowa 


Oak Lawn Stock Farm 


Has for sale some good and useful young stallions 
and mares of different ages, colors and breeds 


Percherons, Belgians and Shires 
All for sale at reasonable prices. 


GEO. EGGERT, Prop’r, Newton, lowa 
Branch barn at Rookwel City, lowa— ANDREW STEWART. Manager 






















40 PERCHERON and BELGIAN 40 
STALLIONS and MARES 


Standard colors; 2 to 6 years old; weight 1800 to 
2175 Ibs.; good heavy bone; good individuals and 
breeders. Some we imported as colts in 1913. We 
raise, feed and sell them ourselves. Best of terms 
and guarantee. A satisfied customer our best adver- 
tisement. See us. 

WM™. A. HALE & 8ORFS, 
Prop’rs Grand View Farms, 
25 mi. N. E, Cedar Rapids. Anamosa, Iowa 


Registered Percherons 


Buy themintherougb. Big rugged fellows; heavy, 
clean bone and the right shape. From one to ofur 
year olds. + air F. D. fillies,3 and4. Dark gray 
and bred. - STOREY, Hanover, Lil. 








Pephepns- Sian Tmport- 
ed and home-grown mature stal- 
lions, ton and heavier; 3-yr.-olds, 2-yr.- 
olds, yearlings, produce of 62 Imp. and 
—, co ge aes and — — 
“yi Bing Imp. sires. Farm 

FRED ( CHANDLER, R. i. Chariton, Ta. 














ANGUS BULLS AND COWS FOR SALE 


A good lot of registered cows and heifers, and 
young bulls, including a Blackbird show bull calf. 
Moderate prices. 


R. J. HADLEY, 
POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, alse a few fe- 
males. Wecansult you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


C.T. AYRES & SON 
OSCEOLA, CLARK COUNTY, IOWA 
Breeders of Polled Short-horn cattle (Polled 


Durhams), Percheron, French Draft and 
Morgan horses. Stock for sale. 


Polled Durham Bulls 


Some choice herd headers of serviceable age. 


L$. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowe 
D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


Reds and beautiful roans, low down and blocky. 
The get of our great, massive, Roan Victor 
X10401 . 289825. Few by Hamilton X10447- 
397053. Also two roan Short-horns of Cumberland 
blood. IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, Iowa 

TAMWORTHS. 
A k Boars all sold. Now have to 
— S fine lot of bred sows 
ts for February, March 
and April farrow. reret iplood lines; most all 
sired by grand champions. Also a selected jot of 


pigs in numbers to sult; mostly by grand champions. 
J. B. MacKOY, arragut, lowa 





Grinnell, lowa 
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CLEGG BROS.’ SHORT-HORN SALE, 
JANUARY 19TH. 


The annual Short-horn sale of Clegg 
Bros., Ainsworth, Iowa, in which more 
sons and daughters of The Callant will be 
offered than ever before, is announced 
elsewhere in this issue, to take placé 
Friday, January 19th. - Consignments to 
the sale will be made by Duncan Bros., 
of Columbus Junction, Iowa, and John 
Jenkins, of Ainsworth, and altogether the 
offering is both attractive and useful. 
Clegg Bros.’ sales have been good places 
to go for money-making Short-horns, as 
those who have been buying of Clegg Bros. 
have done well, and some _ prominent 
breeders who have re-sold have doubled 
and trebled their money. They have 
stro-ger attractions to offer breeders this 
time than ever before, as they are selling 
a select offering from a herd that has 
been greatly improved by several years’ 
use of that splendid sire, The Callant, a 
real breed improver, and from a prize- 
winning strain that is having a most po- 
tent influence on the breed. The “allant 
was a prize winner at leading state fairs, 
and his sire, Avondale, is the most cele- 
brated son of the old champion, Whitehall 
Sultan, while the dam of The Callant is 
Imp. Rosewood, also the dam of the grand 
champion Pride of Albion, and of the 
$6,600 Maxwalton Pride 2d. The daugh- 
ters of The Callant in this sale are right 
at breeding age, and are sold open. They 
are Scotch of most desirable breeding, and 
are of the thick, low-set type, and of 
splendid quality. Any breeder would like 
to own them, and those with good herd 
bulls of their own could make profitable 
use of some of these good heifers. The 
young bulls include eight by The Callant, 
and they are the. best Clegg Bros. have 
ever offered. One of the best is Callant 
Heir 2d, a Scotch Cherry Volumna, the 
same as the top bull in their last year's 
sale. He is a roan, of the deep, thick, 
short-legged type, and will be a year old 
in February. Another good one is a Ce- 
celia, called Callant’s Champion. He is a 
red roan, very even and very thick. His 
dam is Lady Cruickshank 7th, by Mysie 
Champion, and traces to Imp. Cecelia, bred 
by Amos Cruickshank. Others include an 
extra good Cruickshank Secret, and a 
Craibstone Baroness. Duncan Bros. con- 
sign two bulls and a dozen females. They 
have a son of The Callant in service, and 
are selling a good lot of Scotch and 
Scotch-topped Short-horns. John Jenkins 
consigns three cows with calves at foot, 
the calves being by a son of The Callant. 
See announcement on another page, and 
write for the sale catalog, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


SHANKS’ COMING STRONG. 


Added to the greatest offering of Duroc 
Jerseys ever sold by Mr. W. N. Shanks, 
of Worthington, Minn., whose sale takes 
place January 1th, are the twenty-four 
head of rare, Ho'steins, which comprise 
his entire herd. There are many people 
in the Duroe business who, we believe, 
are also interested in good Holsteins. The 
two go well together. It might be ex- 
ed that a man who has reached so near 
the acme of perfection in producing Du- 
rocs, as has Will Shanks, that he could 
searcely be satisfied with other than top 
Holsteins. And this is precisely the situ- 
ation. Mr. Shanks’ original purchases 
were significant for their high standard 
of excellence. Vike buyirg Durocs, price 
was a secondary consideration. He looked 
for quality, with desirable records. So 
be on hand and see for yourself all the 
good things Will Shanks has provided for 
this sale. Remember the new boar, In- 
vestor. All the good possible to come 
from this boar will be given in addition 
to the improvement High Model put in 
this herd. Investor is tne real big kind. 
We think it safe in saying that he is the 
making of the largest boar Mr. Shanks 
ever owned. There is no question in our 
mind as to him suiting the people. In 
View of the unusual offering of High 
Model sows that sell bred to Investor, 
gives Mr. Shanks the lead over any of his 
prev'ous offerings. Investor is bound to 
be heard from. He is one of the boars 
that will be talked about thruout_ the 
Duroc world, Den’t fail to get a sow bred 
to Investor, especially a High Model sow. 
The big ones sell; and it is big ones that 


Will Shanks sells in this sale. If vou 
haveu't a catalog, don’t delay attending 
the sale on that account. Will Shanks 
has ‘‘the goods.”’ You may depend on 


that.—-Advertising Notice. 


DRAFT HORSE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIA. 
TION SALE, AT DES MOINES. 


Waillaces’ Farmer readers desiring to 
buy good draft stallions and mares will 
have an excellent opportunity in the pub- 
lic sale of the Towa Draft Horse Breeders’ 
Assn., to be held at Des Moines, January 
{Sth and 19th. Prior to the sale, on Janu- 
ary 17th, a show.of draft horses will be 
held, only horses offered for sale being 
eligible to compete in this show, and our 
readers who can should make arrange- 
ments to attend the two days’ sale on the 
i8th and 19th, and likewise the show on 
the 17th. This show offers an opportunity 
to look over the horses, as theyysappear in 
the ring, and they wiil be enabled to 
make the best of selections for sale day, 
The lowa Draft Florse Breeders are tak- 
ing a good deal of pride in this show and 
sale, and some excellent stallions and 
mares of the various breeds will be of- 
fered, It promises to be much the best 
offering that this association has ever 
made, and our readers should not miss 
the opportunity it affords for a good se- 
lection of draft stallions and mares, The 
lowa Draft .Horse Breeders’ Assn. is ac- 
complishing a good work for the draft 
horse interests in Iowa. Their exhibit at 
the International Live Stock Show, all 
fowa breeders being gathered in one barn, 
attracted much attention, and three of 
the champions from the International were 
owned and exhibited by Iowa breeders. It 
is the desire of the members of the asso- 
ciation to make this sale one which Iowa 
farm folks and draft horse breeders will 
look forward to, as a splendid oportunity 
for the selection of the stallion or mares 
they desire, and they are taking especial 
pains to make the offering this year un- 
usually attractive. Full particulars con- 


‘then take 





cerning the sale and show can be had 
by writing G. E. O’Brien, Secretary, State 
House, Des Moines, Iowa. Catalog giving 
full as concerning the offering 
will be sent on request. When asking 
for the sale catalog, be sure to mention 
woe Farmer, please.—Advertising 
otice. 


LATTA SELLS ON JANUARY 15TH, IN 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 


Forty-five head of good, useful sows 
and gilts will be sold by Mr. J. H. Latta, 
in his sale at Fairfield, Iowa, o 
the 15th of January. This sale opens a 
week of as good sales as will probably be 
held during the winter season. The sows 
are daughters of several of the great boars 
of the present day. Buyers will find in 
this auction daughters of National Chief, 
one of the herd boars, and by Pathfinder, 
King the Colonel, Educatcr, Model Won- 
der, Big Wonder, Illustrator and Burke’s 
Good Enuff. Such a line-up of popular 


bred sows should attract parties wanting. 


good herd material. Mr. Latta has mated 
these sows to his big herd boars, National 
Chief and Disturber of Idlewild. The first 
boar is a son of Cherry Chief, and he is 
considered one of the good hogs sired by 
this noted old breeding boar. National 
Chief has proven a good sire, and the 
choice string of sows mated to him should 
--and no doubt will—be appreciated. Dis- 
turber of Idlewild comes from the Brown- 
ing herd ,and he combines the blood of 
the long string of champions produced in 
that herd. Duroc breeders can: well afford 
to start the week at Mr. Latta’s sale, 
which is held in Fairfield, lowa, where the 
accommodations are the very best, and 
in the good sales to follow. 
Elmer J. Lamb will represent Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and will be glad to make selec- 
tions for those unable to attend. Write 
for the catalog.—Advertising Notice. 


CARLSON & TRIER SELL DUROCS, 
JANUARY 16TH. 


We spent a pleasant day looking over 
the string of Duroc Jersey bred sows that 
Ernest Carlson and Mike Trier sell from 
their two herds at Washington, lowa, on 
January 16th. The boys have the reputa- 
tion of selling good stuff, and they have 
some most excellent sows to offer in this 


sale. We were especially well pleased 
with the spring gilts going in the sale, 
sired by the Golden odel herd boar. 


These gilts have plenty of size and they 
have the stretch and quality that please. 
The best gilts the boys are selling will 
compare favorably with the best going in 
any of the winter sales. Buyers should 
keep in mind that many of the gilts in this 
sale are the same breeding as those great 
junior yearling sows which the boys pulled 
down some good ribbons on at the Na- 
tional Swine Show. The offering as a 
whole is in fine condition. They are large 
enough to show their worth, and yet not 
overdone with fat. These Golden Model 
bred gilts are bred to a son of King the 


Colonel and Volunteer of Idlewild. In the 
way. of older sows, the boys are putting 
in five daughters of King the Colonel. 


These are of fall farrow and bred to the 
Golden Model hog. Among the other good 
sows are daughters of Proud Colonel, I- 
lustrator, Crimson Wonder Again, and 
others. The sale will be held in Wash- 
ington, and breeders will be well cared 
for, and they will find a string of sows 
that will make good in any herd. The 
catalogs are now ready to mail, and if 
you have not received one, just drop the 
boys a line ard have them mail you one. 
Look up the ad in this issue, and plan to 
attend the sale.—Advertising Notice. 


DE YOUNG’S DUROC SALE. 


There is a good line of sows and gilts 
in store for those who attend the De 
Young Bros.’ sale, at Sheldon, Iowa, Janu- 
ary 9th. The offering is strong in the 
blood of Orion Cherry King. The ten best 
gilts in the sale are sired by Cherry Orion 
King. A good part of the others are bred 
to Cherry Orion King 2d, a full brother, 
and to Cherry Orion King Jr., a son of 
Cherry Orion King. The De Young boys 
breed and maintain a practical herd, They 
are in the game year in and year out, 
They always treat people right; therefore, 
they have a host of friends. People fa- 
miliar with the hogs they have sent out 
in former years will not be disappointed 
in this offering. It is safe in saying they 
have never sold better. The offering is 
picked from the tops that are for sale 
from the two herds. The sale is next 
Tuesday.—Advertising Notice. 

SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE. 

Cc. . Tilton, of Maquoketa, Iowa, offers 
some very promising young Short-horn 
bulls at this time, as was found by a 
Wallaces’ Farmer representative on a re- 
cent visit to the Tilton stock farm, which 
is well improved, and the home of one of 
the best little herds of Short-horns in 
eastern Iowa. The preseiit herd bull is 
Cumberland Viscount, selected as one of 
the’ best in the Jos. Miller & Sons’ bull 
offering two years ago, that made the 
highest average of any Short-horn bull 
offering west of the Mississippi that year. 
His sire, Royal Cumberland 2d, was a bull 
of the deep, thick, short-legged type—a 
show son of the champion Cumberland’s 
Last. The dam of Cumberland Viscount 
is Orange Bage 2d, a choicely bred Or- 
ange Blossom, sired by Lavender Viceroy, 


by the grand champion Lavender Vis- 
count. The former herd bull was Mon- 
arque Sultan, a grandly bred Whitehall 
Sultan bull. The young bulls for sale 


are sired by these two good bulls, and 
are from dams of very choice Scotch 
breeding, and of individual merit in keep- 
ing with their rich breeding. The oldest 
of the bulls is a red July yearling, son of 
Monaraque Sultan, and out of am imported 
Marr Roan Lady dam, her sire being 
Golden Mint, said to be one of the best 
bulls of Scotland. Another good one by 
the same sire is a thick, blocky roan calf, 
coming a year old in February. His dam 
is Cumberland’s Blossom, by Royal Cum- 
berland 2d, thus combining the prize- 
winning Cumberland and Whitehall Sultan 
strains. Another very promising young 
bull is a red roan Bruce Mayflower, of 
extra depth of body and thickness. He 
has just turned a year old. Three others 





include a roan Cruickshank Nonpareil, 
and two Scotch-topped Fisher Roaus all 
by Monarque Sultan. One by Cumberland 
Viscount, and out of a Prince Robin dam, 
is of outstanding excellence. Write or 
visit Mr. Tilton if interested in buying.— 
Advertising Notice. 


ANGUS SHOW BULLS, 


The O. V. Battles widely known Rose- 
mere herd of Aberdeen Angus cattle, at 
Maquoketa, Iowa, was lately visited by a 
Wallaces’ Farmer representative, who 
found an unusually good bunch of young 
bulls on hand, all sired by the old cham- 
pion Oakville Quiet Lad, but one, and 
that one a choice one out of the dam of 
Oakville Quiet Lad. There would be no 
trouble to select a show bull from these 
young bulls, as practically all of them 
are good enough to win, if fitted, and all 
have a prize winning ancestry. Two of 
the older bulls for sale have been prize 
winners. One of these is a junior yearling 
of the Trojan Erica family, and he is con- 
sidered a good prospect for next year’s 
shows. The other show bull is a junior 
calf, and is a half-brother to the cham- 
pion Oakville Quiet Lad, referred to above. 
His sire is Prince Adam, a winner at Des 
Moines a year ago. This herd has pro- 
duced its full share of prize winners the 
past ten or fifteen years. The young 
things that have been winning for Cong- 
don & Battles are by the same champion 
sire as the young bulls for sale. ohn 
Burch ‘s in charge of the herd, and will be 
glad to show you the stock. See ad, and 
write or visit Gienmere herd if interested, 
Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing.—Advertising Notice. 


FOWLIE OFFERS SOME FINE COL, 
UNEEDA DUROCS. 


Mr. E. A. Fowlie, of Hickman, Neb., is 
now offering for sale a choice bunch of 
Duroc Jersey bred sows and gilts, all im- 
mune, and sired by the noted boar, Col. 
Uneeda, the hog which sold for a long 
price during the summer from bthis herd. 
Remember, Mr. Fowlie developed this 
boar, and his 1915 and 1916 crop of Durocs 
were all sired by this, the greatest of all 
Crimson Wonder boars, and a real half- 
ton kind. You may know these sows are 
good, as Mr. Fowlie sold every spring boar 
he raised, and could have sold more. They 
were the mates to the fine gilts now — 
offered for sale. All of these gilts an 
older sows are bred to the new herd boar 
Model Select 203587. This boar is sired 
by Watt's Model 2d, and we venture the 
assertion that he is just about the largest 
and smoothest boar for his age in Ne- 
braska. This hog was a strong winner at 
Lincoln this fall, and his half-sister was 
the first prize under six months gilt at 
the National Swine Show, at Omaha, and 
sold for $250. The buyer, whether breeder 
or farmer, should certainly get size and 
quality from th's mating. Sows by_Col. 
needa, a boar with few equals in the 
breed, and bred to the extremely large, 
good quality boar, Model Select. Besides 
this good string of sows which the writer 
can recommend highly, Mr. Fowlie is of- 


’ fering forty head of September pigs, both 


sexes, and sired by Col. Uneeda. There 
are some fine prospects among them. 
Here is a chance to get in right at a rea- 
sonable price. Hickman, Neb., is fifteen 
miles south of Lineoln, on the main lire 
of the B. & M. The farm adjoins town 
on the east. Write or visit Mr. Fowlie.— 
Advertising Notice. 

A CORRECTION IN THE INTER- 

NATIONAL AWARDS. 
In our report of the International Live 


Stock Show, our attention has been called 
to several errors which we are glad to 


correct. In the senior yearling heifer calf 
class, Mr. Book was credited as owning 
Collynie’s Best. which won third. This 


calf is owned by Carpenter & Carpenter, 
of Baraboo, Wis., instead of Mr. Book, 
Carpenter & Carpenter's third prize young 
herd was credited to Carpenter & Ross, 
and their sixth prize senior heifer calf to 
Anoka Farms, instead of Carpenter & 
Carpenter, their calf, Anoka Clipper 3d, 
winning this honor, instead of the Anoka 
Farm calf, Anoka Clipper 4th. We are 
glad to make the corrections to which 
Carpenter & Carpenter call our attention, 
as it is always the desire of Wallaces’ 
Farmer to give proper credit to show-ring 
awards, but in the rush of getting out a 
big report such as the International, mis- 
takes are bound to creep in, 


GOOD LUCK POLANDS. 

Messrs. L. S. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, 
Towa, are all sold out of their early spring 
boars. They report a good trade. They 
are now offering boars.of April and May 
farrow that weigh 2°90 pounds and better, 
sired by their great young herd boar, 
Longfellow’s Wonder. The price may be 
noted by their new announcement on an- 
other page of this issue. They are also 
offering a yearling boar that is qualified 
to go out into the good herds of the coun- 
try. He is a tried breeder, a boar with 
scale and smoothness, nicely marked, and 
would make someone a right good herd 
header. Being a son of Giant Wonder 
makes him exceedingly valuable, Giant 
Wonder being a half-brother to some of 
the most popular champions the lowa 
State Fair has ever turned out. As is 
well known by many of Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers, the Good Luck herd is one of 
long-time merit and scale, and maintained 
by honorable people. Write them your 


wants.—Advertising Notice. 
PUFAHL’S POLANDS. 
Good Poland China gilts, twenty-five 


head in all, bred to a 620-pound fall year- 
ling boar, Maid’s Wonder, a hog with ten- 
inch bone, and to the 300-pound spring pig 
Pufahl’s Wonder, with eight and one-half 
inch bone, are advertised by August Pu- 
fahl, of Luana, lowa, in this issue. They 
are a fine lot of big, smooth gilts, and Mr. 
Pufahl is satisfied that those who order 
of him would be more thun pleased. In 
poipt of fact, he offers to refund the mon- 
ey to those who are not satisfied after 
they receive the gilts. He advises us that 
he not only has a mighty attractive lot of 
bred sows to offer, but likewise that the 
price he is making is attractive. Our 
readers will find him a thoroly reliable 





breeder to do busines with, and he will bo 
glad to fill mail orders from Wallaces’ 
ine op readers. Write him.—Advertising 
Yotice. 


100 IMPORTED AND AMERICAN BRED 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS AT 
AUCTION, 


On January 16th and 17th, Thos. Stan- 
ton, of Wheaton, IIl., will sell at Chicago, 
an offering of 100 head of Scotch Short- 
horns, thirty of them imported, and a 
good share of the offering from the G. H. 
George herd, recently bought by Mr. Stan- 
ton, as announced elsewhere in this 
issue. It is only at dispersion sales that 
one is accustomed to see the kind sell at 
action that goes in this sale. Mr. Stanton 
never offered as many good Scotch Short- 
horns in one sale before, and he holds 
the record for making the highest aver- 
age made at any Short-horn sale in this 
country in recent years. Mr. Stanton 
know good cattle, has bred some of the 
best, and deals strictly in the best when 
he is in the market for cattle. It has 
been the individual excellence and rich 
breeding of the cattle in his offerings 
that have brought the good prices, and 
some that were bought at his big sale last 
March, that made such a high average, 
have since been re-sold by other breeders 
at still higher prices, so that those who 
have patronized Mr. Stanton’s sales have 
done well. When he got the chance to 
percnere the G. H. George herd recently, 

e did not let the oppurtunity pass, for 
the cattle in this herd are the kind Mr. 
Stanton admires. Mr. George has been 
one of Iowa's most substantial Short-horn 
breeders, and when he built up his herd 
he did not lack the means, the ambition 
or the judgment to build well, and breed- 
ers who have had the pleasure of a visit 
at Mr. George's fine home, at Monticello, 
Iowa, one of the finest homes in the state, 
are aware that the George herd was one 
of the most select herds of Scotch cattle 
in the state. The chief stock bull the 
past several years has been the noted 
show bull, Selection, International grand 
champion son of the great Avondale. Of 
the popular short-legged type and rich 
roan color, Selection is.a prepotent sire 
of this good type, and nearly all his 
calves are rich roans. Our readers looking 
for Scotch herd headers of real merit 
should not overlook the opportunity in this 
sale to get a son of Selection,.for there are 
about fifteen of serviceable ages, and 
some are show bulls, while no prize win- 
ning blood lines have been more potent 
in the show ring than the blood of Avon- 
dale. The grand champion of the recent 
International, the first prize Maxwalton 
Pride 2d, that sold for $6,600, and numer- 
ous other first prize winners, were all of 
Avondale blood lines. Selection is easily 
one of the greatest sons of Avondale, and 
there are sons of Selection in this offer- 
ing that promise to be fully as good as 
their sire. Two of the older sons of Se- 
lection are out of Red Knight dams. One 
called Selection Knight is out of a good 
daughter of Imp. Red Knight. This is a 
rich roan of good type, with thick crops 
and good head. Another nice roan, fully 
as good or better, is Selection's Best, his 
dam being a daughter of Choice Prince, 
and out of a daughter of Imp. Red Knight. 
Another extra good one of the older Selec- 
tion bulls is Selection’s Fame, having an 
Imp. Golden Fame cross, and descending 
from Imp. Scottish Ringlet, bred by Dur- 
no, the breeder of Choice Goods. Then 
there are two good Cruickshank Victoria 
bulls, by Selection. One is a roan abeut 
two years old, and the other is a red 
spring calf, and is a promising show calf. 
Their dam is an extra good red Victoria 
cow, of thick, low-set type. Another show 
bull calf by Selection is called George's 
Selection, a roan of ideal type and quality, 
and perhaps the best that Mr. George ever 
bred. His dam is Ringlet Sultana, by 


Sultan’s Fashion, he by the champion, 
Leader of Fashion, while his sire was 
the champion Whitehall Marshall, by 
Whitehall Sultan. One of this’ same 


Scotch Knight family is Selections’ Heir, 
a roan that promises to be big. Then there 
is a yearling son of Villager that has 
been getting better all the time, and is 
one of the best typed sons of Villager. 
He has a good head and fine crest. His 
dam was one of the top cows in the 
Uppermill sale, and is only one of more 
than a half dozen cows and heifers that 
went into the George herd the past two 
years at a cost of $500 to better than 
$1,000 each. Among them is Roan Queen, 
a show two-year-old for the 1917 shows, 
her sire being Hopeful Cumberland. An- 
other is good Princess, a first prize win- 
ning daughter of Ruberta’s Goods. She 
sells with a roan bull calf at foot, sired 
by Princely Sultan. Roan Queen has a 
heifer calf at foot, sired by Choice Cum- 
berland, the senior champion at the last 
Iowa State Fair. The George herd also 
includes daughters of Imp. Red Knight, 
Cumberland’s Last, Morning Star, a num- 
ber of very choice heifers by Selection, 
and other choice heifers sired by White- 
hall Sultan bred bulls, Mr. George having 
used Sultan’s Fashion, by Leader of 
Fashion, and also a son of Whitehall 
Marshall. He also used Choice Prince, of 
Choice Goods breeding. A good many 
years ago, at the Stangland dispersion 
sale, Mr. George secured four daughters 
of Imp. Red Knight, and also Imp. Scot- 
tish Ringlet, and has considerable of this 
gz00d blood in the herd. In addition to 
the good Scotch cattle from the George 
herd, Mr. Stanton has some thirty im- 
ported cattle for this sale, and we believe 
buvers will be agreeably surprised when 
they. see the imported cattle. Two of the 
imported ones are yearling bulls, both 
extra good, while the imported females 
include the grand champion of Scotland. 
A number of the cows and heifers are 
bred to Mr. Stanton’s herd bull, Imp. 
King’s Heir, a senior yearling show bull, 
of straight Princess Royal breeding. He 
is good enough that he sold in Duthie's 
sale at ten months old, for $2,000. <A lot 
of the calves are sired by, and the cows 
bred to Selection, while a few of th 
calves are sired by the massive Interna- 
tional senior champion, Burnbrae Sultan 

See announcement, and write for the il- 
fustrated sale catalog; mentioning Wal- 

laces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 
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BRED TO OUR 
GREAT BOARS 


J. H. LATTA, 





WE SELL 50 HEAD 


WE GIVE 


A WEEK OF BIG SALES STARTS AT 


FAIRFIELD, IOWA 


JAN. 15,1917 


SALE IN TOWN 


KRASCHEL and PUTMAN, Auctioneers 
ELMER J.LAMB, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative 


OF MATURE SOWS, FALL YEARLINGS and SPRING 
GILTS. These are daughters of National Chief, Model 
Wonder, Big Wonder, King The Col., Educator, Pathfinder, Illustrator and Burke’s Good Enuff. 


NATIONAL CHIEF and DISTURBER OF IDLEWILD 


Write for our catalog. Sale in Fairfield, Iowa. 


BIRMINGHAM, IOWA 


A SEPTEMBER BOAR SIRED BY NATIONAL CHIEF, OUT OF ONE OF OUR 
GREATEST SOWS, TO THE MAN BUYING THE HIGHEST PRICED SOW. 























DUROC.JERSEYS. 


Diamond FarmDurocs 
SHIPPED C. 0. D. 


175 early spring pigs and 15 fall boare—the kind we 
Ake w send out to meet with approval or no sale. 

We are growing good big Durocs. Certain breed- 
ers have bought boars from us for five consecutive 





years. We are bidding for that clase of trade. 
A. L. NEVILLE 
Aurelia, Cherokee County, Iowa 





Prince Albert 


The world’s most noted 1000 Ib. son 
of the champion Chief's Col. 


heads our Duroc herd. Three hundred spring pigs 
Taise Boars for sale; plenty of them, 


F, W. YEAR & SONS, Melvin, lowa 


Bred sow sale, Feb. 24th. 


Willow Ridge Durocs 


One real good fall boar and eleven of early spring 
farrow to offer. One of the spring boars is outstand- 
ing, a son of Crimson King and out of a Fain's Select 
dam. Remember this is the home of the great 
Cherry Chief's Model. A number offered are 
by him. Yours for business, 


H. S. FAIN, Emmetsburg, lowa 


Col. Uneeda Durocs For Sale 


! Bred sows and gilts. Allimmune. Most all sired 
by the $750 boar, Col. Uneeda, and bred to Model 
Belect, a Nebraska prize winner, for March and April 
farrow. Forty September pigs also for sale, sired by 
Col. Uneeda. Some great prospects among these. I 
will not ship a poor Duroc. No better breeding, and 
my prices are reasonable. Write me your wants and 


let me give you prices. 
£. A. FOWLIE, Hickman, Neb. 


Marion’s Wonder Again 


Heads Our Duroc Herd 
One of the Very Biggest Boars Living 
Spring boars by him were In strong demand and are 
now ail gone... We now offer 
Choice September boars by him 
$25 each while they last 


A. E. MALLORY, Hampton, lowa 
CAHILL BROS. COMING 


Duroc Sale 


ROCKFORD, IOWA, FEB. 20 


Forty great daughters of Grand Model Jr., 
Model Taxpayer, Model Col. Ai! big March 
gilts except five tried sows. Watch for display ad. 
Ask for catalog. 

















Foss Has Twe Great Duroc Boars in 


Giant Col.—ist prize under 6 mos. Duroc pig at 
the Nebr. state fair of 1916. Considered by good 
judges as being the heaviest boned, best footed pig 
ofthe year. Have refused #400 for this young boar. 

Defender’s Model—This is a grandson of the 
famous Defender. We consider this fellow a great 
prospect. If you like length, lote of bone, short 
Ppastern and good width with quality, you will appre- 
ciate these young boars. 

42 sows mated to these boars sel! in our sale Feb. 1. 
THEO. FOSS, Sterling, Nebraska. 


GUARANTEED DUROC BRED GILTS 


EImmuned Duroc gilts with size, bone and 
stretc!i. Guaranteed in farrow. 
Shipped to yeu before you pay. 


F. C. CROCKER, Filley, Nebraska 








Please mention this paper when writing. 














January 16, 1917 
IN 
Washington, lowa 
I Bi io aad es cnstees ese es es tote nice CE ot 


Keota aud ERNEST CARLSON of Washington. Durocs from these herds 
have won in the best shows of recent years. All immune. 


HERD BOARS 
| AM GOLDEN MODEL AGAIN VOLUNTEER OF IDLEWILD 


One of the greatest breeding boars | A big son of the champion boar, 
of the Golden Model family VOLUNTEER 























At the National Swine Show we showed four head, the 
et of I Am Golden Model Again, and won on every 
10g. We will sell one of the finest offerings going thru 

an Iowa sale ring We can please you with breeding 

animals. Write us for catalog. 


ERNEST CARLSON 


Washington, lowa 
N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer 


MIKE TRIER 


Keota, lowa 
ELMER J. LAMB, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative 























DURCC BRED SOW SALE 


MONDAY, JAN. 22, AT OAKLAND, IOWA 


We will sell 52 head of aged sows, yearlings and gilts. They arethe tops of two 
large herds. They are daughters of prize winning boars, and bred to sons of prize 
winners. Send for catalog. Mail bids to the auctioneer, in our care. 


WM. PUTMAN, Aut. ENOS BATES and WARREN POPE, Oakland, lowa 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


KING’S COLONEL AGAIN 


Considered one of the best big, good quality Duroc boars in service today. He is proving a wonderful 
sire. Sire, King’s Colouel; dam by Golden Model 2d. Thirty sows bred to this great hog go in my sale 


Soun ered 0b a prest Suer. CHAS. MAY, Roca, Nebraska 
Roskamp’s Prize-Winning Durocs 


Size, bone, length and quality, weighing up to 250 Ibs.; March and April farrow. Won Ist. 2d and 3d at 
leading county fairs, including North lowa Fair at Mason City. They are sired by Biz Bone 201565, Wonderful 


Crimson Again 111833 and other noted sires. Shipped C. 0. 
JOHN ROSKAMP, Kanawha, lowa 


D. on approval. I pay express one way if you reject boar. 


I can show you, I think, as many big sows as you can find in any herd east or west. I paid 750.00 for the 
great boar, Kern's Sensation, to mate them to. Bred sow sale Feb. 8, 1917. Let me prove to you 


that what I say is correct. Be with DAVID BOESIGER c 
, Cortiand, Nebraska 


us sale day; you are welcome, 
a ] for sale, with public sale expense knocked 
j uroc erse } off. The get of Model Chief Jr. and 
Hiillerest Chief, both champions at 


Mason City District Fair. 
in March and April to high class boars. b wg hg 

















AUCTIONEERS. 


P.M. GROSS, MACON, M0. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Having quit the St. Louis mar- 
ket as leading horse auctioneer 
for the purpose of devoting my 
whole time to the selling of pure 
bred stock, I feel very much 
gratified by my first year’s work, 
having sold for upwards of 100 





breeders, some of them holding 
more than one sale. 
Write me for dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every braneh 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


W. M. PUTMAN 


AUCTIONEER 


Tecumseh, Nebraska 


Years of experience as a breeder of pure bred 
stock. Well posted in pedigree and indi- 
vidual excelience. 


Be An Auctioneer 


Dec. 4th, actual practice, 4-week term; Jan 1st, 
regular 4-week term; or you can attend both for the 
one tuition. Are you coming? 

MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
Largest in the World. W. B. CARPENTER, Pres, 
818 Walnut St., 3d Floor 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


J, L. Mcllrath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of registered stock sales a specialty. 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
pure bred horses, cattle aud swine on ourfarm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 


H. $. Allen, Chariton, lowa 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


DUROC SALES A SPECIALTY 
Have conducted sales in eight states the past season, 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 


Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 
MERRILL, IOWA. 
H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS ©@" Serr»: 


IOWA 


E. H. JACKSON, JEFFERSON, IOWA 


Live Stock and Keal Estate Auctioneer 


LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
swe Marian, Iowa 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
GEO 4 BURGE Pedigreed live stock. 
aces Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
W. €. LOOKINGBI 


Sac City, lowa. 






































Rea! Estate and Live Stock 
AUCTIONEER 
You know the rest. 








C. J. JANSSEN & SON, Weservey, lowa. 
s 

Durocs That Please | 8 Duroc Jersey Boars, 30 Gilts 

Good scale, best of blood lines. Sires, Y. R. Golden 


forsale. Fall and spring farrow. Best of breeding. 
Model, High Model, Col. Algo, and a great litter 6f 8 Write for description and prices. " 
boars by Royal King. Boars for sale. 


G. F. KAHL, Germania, Iowa ERNEST J. HAWKER, West Liberty, lowa 
Duroc Jersey Boars 


I have yearling, fall and spring boars. Prices from 
$30 to 650. J.C. SIMON, Eagle Grove, lowa. 








10 Hampshire Boars and Sows For Sale 


Large type. EDWARD DOOLEY, Selma, lowa 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
end Cattle. 


identification for Hogs, Sheep 

Name, address and number stamped on 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. 8. Burch & Co., 166W. Heres St. Chicago 
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The Lefebure Belgian Breeding Estab- 
lishment writes: “Our Belgian stallions, 
mares and colts for the winter trade have 
become accustomed to and are now enjoy- 
ing their new quarters. We have nine 
parrs full of this breed's select. Two 
large barns hold the imported and Amer- 
ican-bred stall‘ons of breeding age, with 


the size, weight and colors wanted by our. 


American trade. Two more fine barns ac- 
commodate young American Belgians, 
cons:sting principally of good, large, 
growthy and heavy-boned yearlings. We 
have another barn full of foals, while 
there are four large and spacious barns 
devoted to imported and American-bred 
Belgian brood mares. We are in better 
shape than ever before to supply custom- 
ers With anything they may want in the 
line of A No. 1 Belgians of any age, color 
and sex. We greatly enjoy meeting visit- 
ors at Fairfax or at the hourly Cedar 
Rap'ds and lowa City interurban cars, 
and bring them out to look over our stock, 
Visitors can easily spend a whole day ex- 
amining the contents of the many differ- 
ent barns.-—Advertising Notice. 


PERCHERON STALLIONS OFFERED. 


Mr. N. I. Hughes, Paullina, Iowa, is 
offering a number of young stallions, and 
their sire, Lucifer, on another page of this 
issue. We have seen Mr. Hughes’ horses, 
and can say they are a good, even lot of 
colts, sound of limb, with good bone, and 
well rrown out. We can recommend Lu- 
cifer very highly. He was a prize winner 
at the recent S‘oux City fair, and looks 
the equal of many of the ribbon’ winners 
at Des Moines. LKfe is a big, stylish black 
that can move ovt like a coach horse. The 
two vearlings and three weanlings offered 
are h‘'s get. A horse that can show such 
colts as these, and but five years old, 
shovld be in demand. A four-year-old of- 
fered is a black, got by Pink Pride, by 
Pink, grandson of Besique. His dam, Zel- 
lina, is a daughter of Imp. Chamboudet, 
grandson of Brilllant, making him a line- 
bred Brilliant horse. Mr. Hughes needs 
the room badlv, and to move them out 
quickly will auete attractive prices. Read 
his card and write him.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


FANNING’S SHORT-HORNS. 


A few attractive young Scotch bulls are 
beirg offered elsewhere in this issue by 
Messrs. EF. S. Fanning & Sons, of Nemaha, 
Iow2. One is a sixteen months calf that 
is ready for immediate service. He is a 
red, and a richly bred Duchess of Gloster. 
He is of a growthy nature, with heavy 
bone, and has the appearance of making a 
big bull. A couple of others, a red and a 
roan, are approaching a year old. One is 
a Victoria, got by Gypsy King, while the 
other is out of a grand-daughter of Imp. 
Coral Countess, and his sire is Sac Cum- 
berland. Both are good bulls, short leg- 
ged, smooth ard blocky. Three very high 
class bulls head this herd. They are Fitz 
Cumberland, Roan Sultan and Dale's 
Choice. The later is by Double Dale. If 
in the market for a bull, we feel sure it 
will be to your interest to see Messrs. 
Fanning. They are pricing their bulls 
very reasonably. Look up their card.— 
Advertising Notice. 


ROYAL KING DUROCS. 
The only place we’ know of where you 


can buy sows carrying litters by the 
champion and $2,650 Royal King, is at 


Johnson Bros.’ sale, at Winnebago, Minn., 
January 9th. They will sell a swell of- 
fering; not a gill among them. They will 
also sell two fall boar pigs, one by Royat 
King, and one by Pathfinder, ard both 
out cf big, choice Cherry Chief sows. 
Someone is going to get a real herd boar 
here, and get him cheap.—Advertising 
Notice, 


HEATING THE HOME WITH HOT 
WATER, 


A very simple, efficient and economical 
heating system will be found in the Amer- 
ican and Ideal hot water systems of the 
American Radiator Co., of Dept. F-26, 
Chicago. It costs a little more to install 
this plant than other kinds, but the life 
thereof is many years, and they provide a 
very uniform and even heat for every room 
in the house. Our readers who would like 
to g°t some interesting facts with regard 
to hot water heating, will find a very in- 
teresting booklet under the title of ‘Ideal 
Heating,” which the American Radiator 
Co. will be glad to send to any who are 
enough interested to mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when asking for it. An excellent 
idea of their hot water supply boiler, 
whieh gives plenty of warm water for the 
ho. “e, and likewise for the stock if you 
wish ‘t, at small cost for fuel, can be 
gained by referring to their advertise- 
ment. They also give a good idea of what 
it will cost to heat the farm home, and 
if vou will give them the number of rooms 
and the dimensions thereof, that you de- 
sire to heat, they can give you a very 
accurate estimate. Their American ra- 
diators and boilers are the result of a 
good many years of successful experience 
in manufactrre, and they are recognized 
as a standard of the market.—Advertising 
Notice. 

THE PEERLESS SELF-RAISING GATE. 

An excellent idea of the very dvrable 
and satisfactory self-raising Peerless gate 
can be gained by referring to their ad- 
vertisement on page 23. It gives particu- 
lars not ionly concerning their gate, but 
also with regard to Peerless fence, a spe- 
cial feature of which is the tie, where the 
stay and line wires cross. This tie holds 
every wire in place, regardless of the 
strain. This feature, any one who has 
put up woven wire fence, and who has 
had it up for a considerable length of 
time, will especially appreciate. The 
Peerless gate is seif-raising. It can be 
lifted sufficiently to allow hogs to-go thru, 
and keep the other live stock out. It 
Swings easily over obstructions such as 
snow, ice and rubbish, It is extra heavy 
in both frame and filling, being made of 
close-meshed No. 9 wire, with 15-inch 
tub‘ng as the framework. Every part of 
it is heavily electro-galvanized, there be- 
ing no paint to wash or wear off. Some 
very interesting literature with regard to 








their fencing, can be obtained by writing 
the Peerless Fence Co., 207 Michigan St., 
Adrian, Mich. Their fence books have a 
whole lot of interesting information in 
them for the man who is on the market 
for fencing or gates, and they will be 
glad to send their fence book and also 
a sample of the material from which their 
fence is made.—Advertising Notice. 


FLOUR FACTS. 


Some interesting information with re- 
gard to their famous Pillsbury’s- Best 
flour, is given in the advertisement of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., on page 21. They call particular 
attertion to the fact that Pillsbury’s Best 
is always the same, that it does not vary 
in quality, no matter whether you buy it 
at the most elaborate city store or in the 
cross roads store in the most remote farm- 
ing section. In every case, the flour is 
the same quality, as they make only one 
brand, Pillsbury’s Best. They invite Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers who have not tried 
Pillsbury’s Best, to try it. They are per- 
fectly willing to accept your verdict as to 
the bread, the cake, the pie crust, the bis- 
cuit, in short, anything that is made with 
flour. Interesting literature with regard 
to Pillsbury’s Best can be obtained by 
writing the Pillsbury Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.. Their splendidly equipped 
plant is worthy of making a special effort 
to see. If you have not been thru a 
flour mill, you will realize how important 
the processes are to make a good flour.— 
Advertising Notice. 


EDISON PHONOGRAPHS. 


F. K. Babson, the Edison phonograph 
distributer, of 4641 Edison Block, Chicago, 
Ill., offers to sell Edison phonographs on 
trial, and he has issued a catalog giving 
full particulars concerning the Edison 
different style machines, and his offer. 
You can get either a cash price on any 
Edison phonograph you desire, or you can 
pay $1 down and a few dollars a month 
until the machine is paid for. Mr. Babson 
does not ask any money down, but will be 
glad to ship the machine to you and ar- 
range with you to give it a trial. Full par- 
ticulars concerring his offer can be had 
on request, and for the convenience of 
those desiring information, a coupon has 
been placed in the advertisement, which 
he will be glad to have used, or you can 
write a letter, which will answer the same 
purpose,— Advertising Notice. 


RELIABLE SEEDS. 


A firm that enjoys an enviable reputa- 
tion as seedsmen is Northrup, King & Co,, 
of Hennepin Ave, at First St., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. They have a rather uniquie 
advertisement on page 13, this advertisu- 
ment showing the 296 men and women em- 
ployed by Northrup, King & Co., and like- 
wise the three brands under which they 
sell their seeds, Sterling, Northland and 
Viking. These brands mean that the 
seeds are exactly as represented, and that 
you can depend upon the brand as your 
protection in buying. To get their seeds 
quickly to the buyer, Northrup, King & 
Co. have warehouses and likewise many 
dealers all over thé corn and grain belt, 
thus giving their patrons quick service. 
The annual Northrup, King catalog can be 
had on request. The Northrup, King & 
Co. will appreciate your looking up their 
advertisement and asking for it, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ larmer.—Advertising 
Notice. ; 

COTTONSEED MEAL. 


Our readers frequently ask us where 
they can buy cottonseed meal. We call 
attention in this issue to the advertise- 
ment of F. W. Brode & Co., who offer 
cottonseed meal under three different 
brands, the Jay brand, 36 to 38 per cent 
protein; the Owl brand, 41 to 43 per cent 
protein; and the Dove brand, 38% to 41 
per cent protein. Messrs. Brode & Co, 
will be glad to give Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers qutations on any of these brands 
on request. Lock up their advertisement 
on page 15, and write them at Memphis, 
Tenn., mentioning our paper. They have 
issued some very interesting information 
about cottonseed meal, which they will be 
glad to send.—Advertising Notice. 


SOMETHING NEW IN TANK HEATERS 


The Bain Bros. Mfg. Co., Dept. D, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, call particular attention to 
their kerosene Sunbeam tank heater, in 
their advertisement on page 14. A gallon 
of kerosene keeps fire in this tank heater 
for from eight to fourteen hours, and it 
does not require any attention after being 
lighted. Thev sell it under an absolute 
guarantee, and will be glad to tell our 
renders about this guarantee, and also 
about their tank heater, on request. The 
advertisement will give a good idea of the 
heater, and they hope to hear from a good 
many of Wallaces’ Farmer readers.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


EDISON LIGHTING PLANTS FOR FARM 
HOME 


The book of Thos. A. Edison, telling 
about the Thos. A. Edison electric light 
plants, will be interesting to our readers 
who have been contemplating installing a 
system for the farm home. Mr. Edison 
has perfected a satisfactory home electric 
lighting system, and his book tells about 
it in an interesting way. A postal card 
or letter request to the Edison Storage 
Battery Co., 198 Lakeside Ave., Orange, 
N. J., will bring it.—Advertising Notice. 


INFORMATION ABOUT GOODYEAR 
TIRE 


. 


Some very interesting information with 
regard to Goodyear tires is given in 
their full-page advertisement on our in- 
side front cover page this week., Good- 
year tires are made in all sizes and types, 
A very popular tire is the Goodyear all- 
weather tread tire, reproduced in their 
advertisement. Probably the most popu- 
lar Goodyear tire is the Goodyear Cord, 
which is used by the famous racing driv- 
ers, and by thousands of motorists who 
have tried them out with very satisfac- 
tory results. Our readers can obtain full 
information with regard to Goodyear tires, 
either Cord, all-weather tread, or plain 





year Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
a postal card or letter, asking them to 
send you their literature, and they will be 
pleased to see that it comes to you by re- 
turn mail. It is quite likely that you can 
drop in on the Goodyear dealer right at 
your town, and get their literature. They 
have issued some very helpful literature 
on the care of tires.—Advertising Notice. 


“A WONDERFUL INCUBATOR.” 


An incubator that has given such splen- 
did satisfaction to poultry growers as to 
be entitled to be called a ‘wonderful in- 
cubator,”’ is the X-Ray, made by the X- 
Ray Incubator Co., of Box 46, Des Moines, 
Iowa. They tell about twenty great im- 
provements and five new 1917 features of 
the X-Ray, in brief, in their advertise- 
ment on page 22, calling particular atten- 
tion to the exceptionally attractive X-Ray 
incubator and brooder catalog, which is 
now ready for mailing. One big feature of 
the X-Ray incubator is the convenient 
device that prevents the lamp fumes from 
entering the egg chamber. Another is the 
X-Ray nursery tray, which assures sani- 
tation. As most of our readers know, the 
X-Ray is automatically regulated, the 
lamp being turned up or down, as the 
temperature requires, assuring as uniform 
a temperature in the egg chamber as it is 
posible to get. The X-Ray incubator this 
year will sell for the same price as last 
year, notwithstanding the higher cost of 
materials. The 1917 book is one of the 
most attractive incubator catalogs we 
have ever seen, and we feel sure a large 
number of Wallaces’ Farmer readers will 
be interested therein. The mention of the 
paper when asking for it will be heartily 
appreciated.—Advertising Notice. 


GOOD EVERGREENS. 


Any man who has been out in a feed 
yard protected by evergreens could not 
help but notice the difference in the tem- 
perature. As one man has very aptly 
said, ‘A good evergreen grove moves you 
a hundred miles farther south.”’ In other 
words, the protection the evergreens af- 
ford from the winds and the cold, make it 
seem so much warmer that there is prac- 
tically a good many degrees difference in 
temperautre. A man that has made a spe- 
ciglty of evergreens is Earl Ferris, of the 
Earl Ferris Nursery Co., of 205 Bridge 
St., Hampton, Iowa. He believes that he 
can show any one who will visit his nurs- 
ery the finest lot of growing trees it is 
possible to produce, and he will be glad 
to arrange with any of our readers to try 
Ferris evergreens, and he is perfectly 
willing that you deduct for any trees that 
do not grow, if they are planted according 
to directions. In fact, he will ship the 
trées on part payment, just enough to 
cover the cost of handling, and you can 
pay for the balance of the trees when you 
find out whether they grow or not. Mr. 
Ferris’ new catalog is out, and it gives a 
good deal of interesting information about 
evergreens. It will be of interest to every 
man who lives on the farm, and Mr. Ferris 
will be glad to send a copy of this book 
to Wallaces’ Farmer readers who drop 
him a postal card or letter request, men- 
tioning the paper. Address all inquiries 
to the Earl Ferris Nursery Co., 295 Bridge 
St., Hampton, lowa.—Advertising Notice. 


INFORMATION ABOUT MONTANA. 


Some.very interesting literature with 
regard to Montana and the lands which 
are to be obtained there at very reason- 
able prices, has been published by George 
B. Haynes, general passenger agent, and 
H. F. Hunter, egenarl agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, of 615 
Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, II1., 
and they will be glad to send it to any of 
our readers on request. The Milwaukee 
road has so much faith in the state of 
Montana that they have electrified their 
entire line across the state, at a cost of 
over $12,000,009. They believe the state 
has a wonderful future, and that those 
who are looking for new lands will find 
Montana lands particularly interesting.— 
Advertising Notice. 





Mr. J. H, Morf, Randalia, Iowa, will 
sell a very useful offering of Duroc Jer- 
seys, January &th, See previous issues 
for particulars.—Advertising Notice. 


Don’t forget F. M. Washburn’s Duroc 
sale, at Lake Crystal, Minn., next Mon- 
day, January 8th. It is a Chief Invincible 
sale, and not many better Duroc boars live 
than Chief Invincible. He would make a 
lot of the so-called 1,000-pound boars look 
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LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS. Peerless gates, and also with regard to | tread, on request. Just drop the Good- | small. This is & high-class offering.— 


Advertising Notice. 


In remitting for their advertisement, F. 
W. Year Sors, of Melvin, lowa, say: 
“Our boars are all sold, a month ago. We 
could have sold a good many more if we 
had hed them. Ve think we will have a 
grcat offering of sows for our sale, Feb- 
ruery 22d."" Our readers may expect full 
particulars concerning this offering a little 
bit later.—Advertising Notice. 


Tents for rent for live stock sales are 
advertised by the Peoria Tent and Awn- 
ing Co., of Peoria, Ill, in this issue. They 
also furnish seat jacks and heaters if de- 
sired. They will be glad to tell you all 
about the terms on which they will fur- 
nish tents, and our readers will find any 
business dealings they may have with this 
company satisfactory, as they are reliable 
people to do business with.Advertising 
Notice. 

An idea of the special hog house win- 
dows designed to give the maximum. of 
sunshine in the hog house, made by the 
Philip Bernard. Co, of 2804 Flovd Ave., 
Sioux City, Iowa, can be gained bv re- 
ferring to the illustration in their adver- 
tisement on page 15. They have issued 
some very interesting circular matter in 
regard to these windows and likewise in 
regard to hog house plans, and if vou are 
interested in building a hog house, their 
literature will be of especial interest. For 
remodeling the old hog house, their litera- 
ture will also be interesting. Write them 
for it, mentioning the paper.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

An extra good bunch of Chester White 
gilts will be found on the farm of F. H, 
Schmadeke, of Clarksville, Iowa, who has 
been a breeder of Chester Whites for a 
good many vears. Mr. Schmadeke advises 
us that these gilts are beine bred, and 
that our readers will hear about them a 
little later on. He says that his sales 
around home, on boars, have been good, 
every man who visited him having bought 
before he left Our readers desiring to 
buy Chester White bred sows should find 
correspordence w'th fr. Schmadeke prof- 


itable. He will be glad to describe and 
auote prices on his gilts.—Advertising 
Notice. 


Forty-five head of brood sows and gilts 
will be offered at rublic sale by Anton 
Johnson, of Glenville. M'nn., on January 
1#th. The sale will be held at Mr. John- 
son's farm, which is located at the edge 
of town, at Glerville, Minn., making the 
sale a convenient one to attend. Included 
in the sale are fourteen spring gilts that 
will weigh around 275 to 3°0 pounds on 
sale day. The rest of the offerirg are 
tried sows ard fall vearlirgs. The tried 
sows are by such well-krown sires as Col. 
Algo, Chief Col. 40th, Caesar and Redeem- 
er, Catalog of the sale is now readv for 
mailing, and we advise ovr readers -in- 
terested to send for the same. In writ- 
ing, kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer.— 
Advertising Notice. 





‘New Dairy Course for Nebraska Farm- 
ers—In Nebraska, as well as in Iowa and 
other corn belt states, many farmers are 
changing over from a system of beef cat- 
tle feeding to dairying. To meet the 
needs of this class of farmers, the Ne- 
braska Agricultural Collere has panned a 
special four’-months’ practical farm dairy 
course, starting Janvary 2, 1917, and con- 
tinuing until April 14, 1917. The course 
takes up essentials in the care and man- 
agement of the herd, production and man- 
ufacture of dairy farm products. Students 
may elect studies which seem to fit their 
needs most, and a large part of the work 
will be of a practical nature in dairy barns 
and college creameries. The new dairy 
building on the college farm is probably 
the best equipped and largest dairy build- 
ing possessed by any agricultural college 
in the United States. The building will be 
completed in time for this course, which 
is planned for both young men and prac- 
tical farmers. Tuition is free to residents 
of Nebraska, and there are no scholastic 
requirements for entrance. It is estimated 
that one’s ‘living expenses for the four 
months would amount to about $100, 








Pedro of Home Dale 
Angus Herd Bull for Sale [°4{0 of Home Dale 
Also young bulls from 9 to 18 mos. old. C. H. and J. 
E. BAUMAN, Pella, lowa. 
















inite years to come. 
already using Indiana S 
Eas 


— =a everywhere—sh 


™ INDIANA SILO 


Thousands of farmers in all parts of the United States have put the 
Indiana Silo to the test of service during the past fourteen years. 
thousand are now in use. The first Indiana g 
standing, still in excellent condition and still apparently good for in< 


Fifty 


ilos ever erected are still 


eye hg ar“ aeage 1916 sales were made to farmers who were 
ilos. 
the owners of the finest farms in America—from the largest and most 
| \successful breeders and feeders everywhere. 

These men could have bought any silo at any price—they buy the 
best of eveything—that's why they continue to buy Indiana Silos. 
If you are going ty bey s silo—this satisfactory service rendered 


Many of these repeat orders came trom 








‘i be pecial interest to you. 

Wile ~The cost of all materials is advancing like the price of wheat and corn. 
Why not save money by contracting for your silo now. It undoubtly will cost you 
_ more next spring or summer, 


Let us send you our proposition—to contract now for your silo and deliver it later. 
We still have openings for a limited number of farmer agents. 


INDIANA SILO CO. 


584 Union Building, ANDERSON, IND. 
584 Exchange Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





584 Indiana Building, DES MOINES. IOWA 
584 Live Stock Exch. Bldg., FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


Two Purebred Duroc Pigs for $28.00 


A boar anda gilt not related, of September farrow. 
Pedigree with each pig sold. Baby bo 


on approval. 


8. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, 


Golden Model and Critic breeding. Shipped 
ars, $15 each. For fuil particulars, write 


Murray (Cass Co.), Nebraska 
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WALLACES’ FARMER. 





Jan. 5, 1917 






































AT AINSWORTH, 





50 HEAD OF HIGH CLASS SHORT-HORNS 50 


WE WILL SELL AT AUCTION 





A Few Sample Pedigrees Showing the Rich Scotch Breed- 
ing of The Callants Are Submitted 
CALLANT HEIR 24 Ball 


Roan; calved Feb. 13, 1916. 
Bred and owned by Clegg Bros., Ainsworth, lowa, 


DAMS SIRES BREEDERS 
Got by The Callant 304390.......+.0++++ Carpenter & Ross 

Cherry Volumnia 3¢..... Champion 305988....... cesses seeees H. D, Parsons 
Cherry Volumnia 2d..... Imp. Spartan Hero 77982... .....A. Cruickshank 
Volumnia 2d............. imp. Craven Knight 96923........A. Cruickshank 


Imp. Volumnie.. ...Cumberland 60626 ........ ... A. Cruickshank 





IOWA, FRIDAY, 


JAN. 19th 





COMPRISING 


11 Bulls and 39 Cows and Heifers 


19 Head—8 Bulls and 11 Heifers 
SIRED BY 


THE CALLANT 


prize winning son of Avondale and Imp. Rose- 
wood Pride, the dam of Pride ‘of Albion and 
the $6,100 Maxwalton Pride 2d. 

















Veronica.......... ... Pride of the Isles 45274 A. Cruickshank 
Violante...... ...+++eChamplion of England (17526)....A. Cruickshank 
Etc. 
GW ENDOLINE 5th Cow 
Calved July, 1916 

Got by The Callant 304330.............. Carpenter & Ross 

Gwendoline 3d...... .- ltoyal Hampton 284407.. .............E. C. Forest 
Gwendoline 2d.... . Collynie Victor 149049.............+ John Dryden 
Dianthe. --+-e-.¥Oung Gaveston 12858H............+4 John McHugh 
ee ee W. A. Harris & Son 
Grace Darling pa EE IEDs 020000 ance us veoweue John McHugh 





esebwcetva Wm. Magill 


BOROVIOVE. 5.05. c0ccccce Double Gloster 855% : 
eeeeeeee A, Cruickshank 


Imp. Gwendoline........ Baron Violet 90446. 


Geranium ....Prids of the Isles 45274. .........A. Cruickshank 
Gariand.... ; ...Scotiand’s Pride (25100).......... A. Cruickshank 
Graceful... PPORSE CIBER) « 2 od00e cecccvccece A. Cruickshank 
Grandifiora ...Lord Sackville (13249)............ A. Cruickshank 
Etc. 
PRINCESS ALICE Sth Cow 
Roan; calved June, 1916 
Got by The Callant 304330.............. Carpenter & Ross 
Princess Alive 24........ Golden Crest 158179...... -sos dames Black 


Queen of Hearts.. . Golden Knight 108086...... vases A. Cooley & Sons 


Fairy Queen..... Imp. Craven Katght 96923........ A. Cruickshank 


White; calved May, 1916. 
Got by The Callant 904330.... ......... Carpenter & Ross 
Golden Beauty 2d........ Victor Archer 223102............R. G. Robb & Son 


Golden Beauty... ....... Golden Archer 149821................R. Copeland 
Imp. Cralbstone B. 6th. .Craibstone 135226 ............-6e ee eens A. C. Pirie 
Meadow Beauty 24...... Lord of the Meadow “40451 ..e.. W. Duthie 


Lancaster Beauty........Squire Lancaster 18011................. W. Duthie 

Alabame Beaoty........Lord Alabama 2d 150976 .............. F, Simmers 

Livingstone Beauty.....Livingstone 150974............... A. Cruickehank Farmer. 
Etc. 











CLEGG BROS., 





4 


KRASCHEL and BURGE, 
Auctioneers 


We offer you more daughters of THE CALLANT in this sale than ever 
before, and they are the thick, good quality kind, of most approved type and 
breeding. All are open, but at breeding age, and just the thing for those want- 
ing something especially good, and of most attractive prize winning blood 
lines to breed to their own herd bulls. 


The eight young bulls by THE CALLANT are the best we have ever offer- 


Imp. Princess Alice..... Field Marshall 64894............ A. Cruickshank and re of m . ai } 
Princess Royal 2d........ Heir of Englishman 2d (34128)........... W. Marr ed for sale, a are ost approved type, quality and breeding 
Ete. 3 , ; 8 
GOLDEN BEAUTY 6th iat Duncan Bros. and Jno. Jenkins make important consignments of 14 and 8 


head respectively, that help make this one of the best offerings for buyers to 
be found anywhere. 
Sale at farm, one-half mile east of Ainsworth. ° 
For other particulars, write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces, 


ADDRESS 


AINSWORTH, IOWA 










































Crimson Wonder Prince 


SALE OF 


~ Duroc Jerseys 


The Most Noted Big Type Son of Crimson Wonder Again and H. A.’s Queen 


Beaver Creek, Minn., Friday, Jan. (2th 


40 Fit Sows and Gilts Go in This Sale 








We assure the people they are fully up to the standard of 
any we have heretofore sold, and we think better. 

Crimson Wonder Prince has been a force in our herd. The 
gilts we will sell are mostly by him, and all others will be bred 
to him. 

We will include the show sow, Model Queen, that won 3d 
at Hamlin. She is a daughter of Indiana King, that won 1st 
at same show. She is a big quality fall yearling. 

We sell two gilts by Great Wonder and out of the big sow 
Grand Lady 3d by Grand Model. Ten fall sows are by Golden 
Model 2list, the first prize 900 lb. Sioux City winner. A 
daughter of Burk’s Good E Nuff, one by Col. Protection Jr.; 
others by Varsity Model Chief, Proud Model Chief and High- 
land Chief go. This is all big stuff. 

The get of Crimson Wonder Prince will be bred to our great 
young boar, Great Wonder 2d, a boar that will stay on our 
farm for some time. 

We aim to be conservative in our statements, knowing that 
the hogs will better please. 
We invite your criticism. 


SPIES BROS., Beaver Creek, Minn. 


Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer representative. | 
Farm near Manly, Minn., and Valley Springs, S. D. 


Ask for the catalog. Address 








H. &. DUNCAN, 
Auctioneer 








































Edgewood Offering of 


BIG DUROCS 


“Sa See 
40 HEAD 


Of Immuned Gilts and Prolific Sows, With 10 Dandy Fall 
Yearlings Included 


CLAUSEN’S FEED BARN 


CARROLL, (OWA, TUESDAY, JAN. 23 


Nearly all except the tried sows are by our two herd boars, 
BIG MUNCIE and C. W. COLONEL. Our boar pigs by same 
boars averaged $56.00 in our fall sale, and they were not near 
as good as the gilts. Two of the gilts are litter mates to the pig 
that sold for $130.00. Two other gilts are full sisters to the 
sensational gilt that topped our sale last winter, and these are 
as choice as any we have. 

Our tried sows are not numerous but they are the right sort. 
All high backed, good big brood sows. They are good enough 
for us, and we think they will please you. 

Everything is safe for early litters to our four boars, EDGE- 
WOOD GANO, PATHFINDER 2d, BIG MUNCIE and C, W. 
COLONEL. 

The offering has the run of our entire farm, and like all our 
previous offerings, are going to do the buyer good. We sell 
them on their merit, and the people get what they pay for. 


ADDRESS FOR CATALOG 


ERNEST E. HANDLEY, Carroll, lowa 


N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer. 
HOLMES CANTINE; Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 
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Jan. 5, 1917 





40 DUROC SOWS BRED TO THE GREAT |, 


PATHFINDER setine « 
NEW LONDON, IOWA 





WALLACES’ FARMER 





(39) 39 








SHORT-HORN SALE EXTRAORDINARY 


In Which the Best of Imported and the Best of American Bred 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


WILL BE SOLD IN THE STOCK SHOW PAVILION IN 


CHICAGO, ILL., Wasnt? JANUARY 16-17 


30 Imported Short-horns and 70 American Bred Scotch—{00 Head, 20 Bulls and 80 Females 


MAKES THIS OFFERING 


The Best Big Offering of Scotch Short-horns Sold Recently 


It is only in_ dispersion sales that buyers are accustomed to see the kind go at auction that will sell at this time. The draft 
from Sittyton Grove Herd has been greatly strengthened by the G. H. George herd, recently purchased, and Short-horn breed- 
ers will now have their first a toseilect at public auction from the cream of this very select herd of Scotch Short-horns, 
headed by Selection, the noted International grand champion son of Avondale. Breeders who have visited the magnificent 
George home at Monticello, lowa, agree that the herd is one of the best to be found anywhere, and are strong in their praise of 
Selection as a greatsire. There are some thirty Selection calves in the herd, and a lot of very valuable Scotch cows bred to him. 


THE TWENTY SCOTGH BULLS 


are high class herd headers. They include fifteen sons of Selection, of the same short-legged, thick type as himself. Nearly all 
are roans, and the best of roans, and the quality ofthe bulls is superb. Two high class imported bulls are included, and buyers 
rarely find such an opportunity as this to select from’so many strictly high class Scotch bulls, and of prize winning blood lines 
so potent in the show ring. 

The rest of the offering include some of showyard merit and of rare good breeding. Several of the cows are bred to the 
grand champion Burnbrae Sultan, and some forty of the cows and heifers will have calves at foot. 

You are cordially invited to come to the sale and see this offering, which is well worth going a long ways to see, and keep in 
mind that buyers do not often get an opportunity like this. 

Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. Address 


THOS. STANTON, ““.:"™ WHEATON, ILL. 











Possibly the greatest and most valuable 
offering of bred sows ever made from our 
herd. Pathfinder has created more in- 
terest in big Durocs than any hog known 
to the breed. We have been unable to 
supply the demand for his get, and those 
herds where his get were raised have found 
ready sale for them at big money. In this 
offering we can please you in the way of 
good sows. We will offer some great sows 
by our former herd boars, Proud Col. and 
Cherry Chief, as well as daughters of sev- 
eral popular boars of the present day. Big 
sows bred to the great Duroc boar, Path- 
finder, is the big attraction we have to offer. 





Spring yearlings included in the sale. 


WORTHINGTON, MINNESOTA 
ON THURSDAY, JAN. {1, 1917 


45 HEAD GO IN 


and they are wren A tried sows, fall and summer yearlings, the 
et of such noted 








oars as HIGH MODEL, MODEL CHIEF 
R., DEFENDER AGAIN, GOLDEN MODEL 2d’s LAST, 




















PATHFINDER 


Write for catalog. 
Kraschel and Igleheart, Auctioneers. 
Elmer J. Lamb, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. 





THEY ALL LIKE =———————— | 





JAN. 17, 7 
| 


HANKS & BISHOP, NEW LONDON, IA. | 





CRIMSON WONDER AGAIN, GANO, CHIEF MODEL, Etc. 
A few of our top gilts go by our bs Bey big herd boars, HIGH 
MODEL CHIEF and DEFENDER AGAIN. They are safely 
bred to HIGH MODEL CHIEF and our grand big new boar, 
ROYAL GANO. 

Our sale follows that of W. N. Shanks, and it is our ambi- 
tion to place before the public an offering that will not disap- 
point those who attend his sale. We have been more than a | 
year preparing for this occasion. We will cheerfully accept 
the public’s verdict. For catalog address 


FRED W. KNAPP, Worthington, Minnesota 


HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Representafive 


H. & DUNCAN, Auctioneer 
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== and after trial! 





Life-Like Music At Last! 


For years, the world’s greatest inventor worked night and day 
to make the music of the phonograph true to life. At last he has been 
crowned with success, Just as he was the first to invent the phonograph, so is he the 
only one who has made phonograph music life-like. And now we make this great, rock-bottom offer on 
the genuine New Edison, the phonograph invented by Thomas A. Edison. Now that you can get the best 
on this wonderful offer, you need no longer be satisfied with anything less than Mr. Edison’s great in- 
strument. Just read below how easily you may have the genuine New Edison in your home, 





Yes, we will send you the New Edison, the product of 


the world’s greatest inventor’s genius, the phonograph with the wonderful 
diamond stylus reproducer and your choice of the latest Diamond Amberol Records on free 


trial without a gered down. this 
gives you real, life-like music, the finest and 


instrument whic 


On this offer, you can now have the genuine Edison, the 


best of all phonographs at a small fraction of the price asked for A Happy Home 
imitations of Mr. Edison’s great instrument. Sezze this opportunity.  trappiness is tite—and real happiness is found 


Send the coupon now for free catalog. not mean 


& le, for it stands sup: as the g ome 

& Fr entertainer. sg will hy mere Pr 7 entertainment 

ewes a timent, more than an r jusement, yes, 

rf) Cc = fF a? la ft will x anon genuine pleasure of the! lentlog sort help: 


If, after the free trial, you decide to keep Mr. Edison’s superb new 
instrument, send us only $1. Pay the balance on easiest kind of monthly payments, 


Think of it—a $1.00 payment, and a few dollars a month to get this wonderful new style outfit— 
Mr. Edison’s great phonograph with the Diamond Stylus reproducer, all the musical results of the 
highest price outfits—the same Diamond Amberol Records—yes, the greatest value for $1.00 down 
balance on easiest monthly terms. Convince yourself—free trial first! No money down, no C.O.D., 
not one cent to pay unless you choose to keep the instrument. Send the coupon now full particulars. 





COUPON 


Ff. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
4641 Edison Block, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: — Please send me your New Edison 


Catalog and full particulars of your free trial offer on 
the new model Edison Phonograph. 


Name 





Address... 





Our New Edison 





only in a real home. And by a real home I do 
not mean a house with a yard or farm around 
A real home is the place where the 
happy and united family gather ther for mutual 

and recreation. And the Edison sooheen ue 





ful entertainment and culture of the most benefic: 
kind. It will mean the family united—a new 











Catalog Sent Eree 


Get the New Edison in your home on free trial. 
Entertain your family and friends with the 


¥ Our Bamne and address on 8 postal or in & letter latest up-to-date song hits of the big cities. 
(or just the coupon) is enough. No obligations Laugh until your sides ache at the funniest of 
in asking for the catalog. Get this offer —while A fp a 
this offer lasts. Fill out the coupon today. the two-steps, the solos, the duets and quartettes. 
You will sit awe-striken at the wonderful grand operas 
as sung by the world’s greatest singers. You will be 


H 4 a moved by the tender, sweet harmony of quartettes 
F.K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors singing those old melodies that you have heard all yaur 
life. Take your ice of any kind of entertainment. 
4641 Edison Block, Chicago, ul. All on free rial. TK after the trial. = the out 
at our expense if you choose. r keep it on ou 
Canadian Office: 355 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Man. great rock-bottom offer. Send the coupon today. 


— 
ea 


ee. 
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